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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
ADDRESSES AND SEMINAR REPORTS 


The sixteen addresses and the eleven seminar reports of the Golden Anniversary Con- 
vention of the Religious Education Association which was held on November 8-10, 1953 
at the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, are presented in this issue of 
Religious Education. 

The addresses are printed in the order of their presentation at the assemblies of the 
Convention and are grouped under the general theme of each assembly. There were four 
assembly periods and three addresses were given at each. Four addresses were given at 
the Golden Anniversary Luncheon. These are also grouped together. 


The eleven seminar reports are also grouped together. These seminars carry the same 
numbers and titles which they did at the Convention. (Seminar seven was not held and 
as a result that number is skipped). The chairman, secretary and the resource persons 
of each seminar are listed at the beginning of the seminar reports. There were over four 
hundred persons who attended the Golden Anniversary Convention and shared in these 
eleven seminars. 


This is” e of Religious Education presents the growing edges of religious education 
and has with . it the basis for future programs of the Religious Education Association. We 
hope this issue will be studied and used for programs in local chapters of the R.E.A. 

To those who attended the Golden Anniversary Convention the addresses and seminar 
reports will bring pleasant memories. To those who did not attend the Convention we 
welcome an opportunity to share the three stimulating days of the Convention. 

Extra copies of this issue may be secured for $1.50 per single copy and for $1.25 per 
copy of ten or more, from: 

The Religious Education Association 
545 West 111th Street, 
New York 25, N. Y. 

We want to thank the speakers for preparing their materials for publication and also 
to thank the secretaries of the seminars both for taking the notes of the discussions of the 
seminars and also for preparing these notes for publication. 


To make room for all of the material of the Golden Anniversary Convention it was 
necessary to reduce the number of book reviews in this issue. More book reviews will be 
in the next issue. 

The Golden Anniversary Convention is now history. May this report of its proceed- 
ings serve to guide religious educators into the years ahead. 


— The Editorial Committee 
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The United States Post Office does not automatically forward second 
class matter. 





Entered as second-class matter, January 23, 1948, at the Post Office at Oberlin, 
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Golden Anniversary Convention Theme 


THE PLACE AND ADEQUACY OF 


Religious Education in Our Times 


OPENING ASSEMBLY 


The Crisis of Religion in Education 


ABBA HILLEL SILVER 


Rabbi, Congregation Tifereth Israel, Cleveland, Obio 


NEW RELIGIOUS orientation is re- 

quired for the preservation of the 

American way of life and for the preservation 
of our civilization. 

Much of our thought in recent years has 
centered overseas. We have been concerned 
with world reconstruction, with relief of the 
peoples abroad, with saving mankind from 
Communism. We have considered many 
ways of how to strengthen democracy abroad, 
but it is well to take stock of conditions at 
home. How sound is the American way of 
life? A critical barometer of the American 
way of life is the American home. How 
secure, how stable, how strong is the Ameri- 
can home? For it is the American home 
which, when all is said and done, is the basic 
institution. If it is sound, America is sound. 
The success of our democracy as a way of life 
is ultimately reflected and gauged by its suc- 
cess in the home, and the quality of family 
life will, in the last analysis, determine the 
quality of our national life. 

The American Home 

Let us have a look at the stability of the 
American home. Divorce in the United 
States has now reached an all-time peak, and 
it is the highest in the world. 


Paralleling the shocking increase in di- 
vorce in the United States is the similarly 
shocking increase in juvenile delinquency. 
The United States Children’s Bureau estimates 
that in 1951 about one million youth came 
to the attention of the police and that 350,000 
boys and girls were brought into our juvenile 
courts. Since 1951 the numbers have in- 
creased still further. 

A broken home is in the first place evi- 
dence of a lost reverence for basic religious 
mandates and its first victims are the chil- 
dren. When parents fail in the disciplines 
of life how can their children, far less ma- 
ture, be expected to succeed? The emotional 
pattern of the child’s life is determined in 
the home. Only the secure family, grounded 
in basic religious loyalties, can raise children 
whose conduct will insure the social stability 
of the nation. The primary responsibility 
of strengthening the American home lies not 
with the church or with the school but with 
the parents in the home. 

There are, of course, many economic fac- 
tors and many unsettlements of life today, 
caused by war, which have contributed to 
the weakening of the American home. All 
of which simply goes to point up that it is 
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far more difficult to maintain a secure family 
life today than it was in olden days and that, 
therefore, greater demands must be made 
upon the individual, upon the inner spiritual 
strength of the individual — man or woman. 
Greater wisdom is called for, greater courage, 
greater idealism, greater sportsmanship to 
preserve for themselves and for society the 
one institution for human happiness — the 
home. For what profits it a man if he is a 
success in business, if he is a failure in the 
home; or for a woman if she is a success in 
whatever interests she may have, if she is a 
failure es a mother. One who fails as a hus- 
band and father or as a mother and wife fails 
in the most significant reaches of human life. 
And what profits it a nation, rich and power- 
ful, if millions of its homes are torn by dis- 
cord and become breeding places of twisted 
childhood personalities, of law breakers and 
malefactors. 


Society and the Home 


Society as such must do its share to pro- 
tect the home. Society must evolve a system 
of greater economic stability so that business 
cycles and prolonged unemployment do not 
put an unnecessary strain upon the home — 
a strain which often men and women cannot 
bear because it is too great for them. Society 
must seek to avoid war because there is no 
more disruptive influence on homes than war. 
Society should provide proper housing facili- 
ties and decent homes for families. Society 
should provide adequate education — prep- 
aration for family life-— and social agencies 
to help men and women solve the problems 
confronting them. 


The Personal Problems 


But when all is said and done, the problem 
is primarily a personal problem for indivi- 
duals, and it cannot be unloaded on society and 
on government. The great effort must be 
made by men and women, and they can 
make that effort only if they accept and 
acknowledge and live by a clear philosophy 
of life; if they accept a standard of values, a 
code of conduct, and live by it. When the 
mandates of tradition have broken down for 
men and women, then they must evolve or 
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accept methods of their own and abide by 
them and their disciplines. Without such 
voluntarily accepted codes of conduct by 
which men live, they are lost. Even with 
proper housing and with economic self-suf- 
ficiency and all such safeguards, the home will 
crack. 


Education 


What holds true of the American way of 
life holds equally true of civilization in our 
day. For civilization to survive, it is clearly 
necessary to revise the mood and thought 
pattern of our age, and to recharge our world 
culture with new meaning and content. In 
this task we may count upon science as our 
ally today. Released from the pseudo- 
scientific incantations of the past, and from 
false social philosophies based upon them, 
education, braced and fortified afresh by the 
moral axioms of prophetic religion, should 
now proceed more purposefully than ever 
before, and more energetically —for it is 
later than we think—upon its appointed 
mission to help men discover the best in their 
minds and hearts, and to direct them to 
eager cooperative living in a free society. 

This education should not be a part time 
or released-time instruction, relegated to the 
church or the Sunday school, as a sort of 
grudging concession to a patriarchal conven- 
tion, or to a culture run to seed. It should 
permeate and electrify every subject that is 
taught, especially the social sciences, every 
educative institution, every area of social ac- 
tivity for young or old, every agency which 
molds public opinion. The stone which the 
builders rejected should now become the 
chief cornerstone. What our age needs, and 
what newer education should offer it, is not 
a corpus of canonized doctrines to be accepted 
under authority, a new dogmatism as a count- 
erfoil to the monolithic orthodoxy of modern 
dictatorships, but a new mood and point of 
view, a new covenant with character, a new 
and confident devotion to the enduring social 
ideals of mankind, and to the only valid and 
unvitiated technique for attaining them. 
“Make you a new heart and a new spirit; for 
why will ye die . . . . turn yourselves, and 
live!” 
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II 


PAUL C. REINERT S.J. 
President, St. Louis Unwersity, St. Louis, Missouré 


HIS ENTIRE convention is based on the 
premise that this country is facing a 
crisis in the religious education of its citi- 
zens. I think we might be able to discuss the 
nature, cause, and possible solution of this 
crisis in concrete terms, if you would permit 
me to direct your attention specifically to 
the question of the religious training of our 
college students. Surely anyone who has read 
such recent studies as Religious Perspectives 
in College Teaching’ and Liberal Learning 
and Religion® would agree that in some way 
or other religion must be restored to the 
campus. I am not equally certain, however, 
that we would all agree as to what is the 
strongest argument for the need of religion 
in college. The argument most frequently 
proposed seems to be this: There is a serious 
moral decline among intellectuals, particu- 
larly among college graduates. But the pur- 
pose of religion is to insure morality. There- 
fore, we must teach religion to our college 
students. No doubt there is some connection 
between religion and morality since a moral 
life is the practical criterion by which most 
of us judge the validity of a religion. But I 
do not think that this argument for the need 
of religious teaching is by itself convincing. 
We must find a deeper reason; we must re- 
think the place of religion in American cul- 
ture; we must reappraise the purpose of the 
college in American life. 


The broad objective of a college educa- 
tion is to transmit to the students the intel- 
lectual heritage of our civilization. Here I am 
thinking primarily of the college curriculum 
itself which must be so organized as to em- 
brace the various intellectual disciplines that 
are the components of our culture and tradi- 
tions. This is the underlying reason why 
most colleges insist that a student take courses 


‘Hoxie N. Fairchild, editor (Hazen Founda- 
tion), The Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1952. 

Amos N. Wilder, editor, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1951. 


in literature, natural sciences, social sciences, 
and mathematics. We are convinced that 
these are the chief intellectual disciplines of 
our Western civilization and that a student 
needs training in these disciplines in order to 
understand our civilization and to live as an 
educated American. 

But in our college curriculum today we 
have forsaken one intellectual element of our 
heritage; we have done even worse, we have 
betrayed one element in order to save an- 
other. The studies made by Fairchild and 
others show clearly that the average American 
college graduate is an infant in the field of 
intellectual religion whether considered from 
the viewpoint of theology or merely from the 
viewpoint of the history of thought. Notice, 
I am not speaking of the practice of religion 
but of the knowledge of religion. Not only 
have we neglected to train our students in 
the understanding of religion, we have gone 
one step further. Perhaps without intend- 
ing to do so, we have actually taught them 
irreligion. As Fairchild has shown conclu- 
sively, we have taught our youth that religion 
is not intellectually important in American 
civilization. How have we done this? By 
purporting to train our young college men 
and women in all the intellectual disciplines 
necessary to live as educated Americans, yet 
making no demand in the college curriculum 
that they acquire some understanding of reli- 
gion. 

The Basic Problem 


It is true, of course, that few of us educators 
dared to say that religion was unimportant, 
though some highly respected professors did 
actually say this in their classes, or at least 
implied that religion was superstition or 
some form of primitive magic. What hap- 
pened was simply this: too often the college 
student was given one person's idea of the 
intellectual approach to religion; he heard 
only the complete and full explanation of 
the rejection of religion. All the tricks of 
rhetoric were employed at times to destroy 
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his grammar school or his Sunday school 
understanding of religion. He was not psy- 
chologically prepared to cope fairly with this 
attack on the religion which his parents in- 
stilled in him as a child. Under the banner 
of academic freedom and the interpretation of 
the Constitution forbidding establishment 
and promotion of religion by the state, the 
basic concept of religion was gradually be- 
trayed in many an American college. This 
result was not intended. What was intended 
was to protect American freedom of religion 
and the American way of life. Union of 
church and state must be avoided at all cost. 
But now we find the price was too high. 
Our misinterpretation of union of church 
and state has sounded the death knell for 
intellectual religion. And once intellectual 
religion was deserted, religious practice died. 
Irreligion could win the day because there 
was no law forbidding the teaching of irreli- 
gion. Clothed in the philosophic garb of 
secularism and naturalism, irreligion was 
made to appear scientific, objective, and 
highly intellectual. No matter what the in- 
tention of those who outlawed the teaching 
of religion in our colleges, the result has been 
the only logical conclusion students could 
draw: religion is not an intellectual element 
of importance in our civilization. Is it any 
wonder, then, that the knowledge of religion 
amongst college graduates has remained at 
the elementary school level, that many of 
them have come to despise religion and to put 
it out of their lives as one of “the things of a 
child”? This, in essence, is the crisis of reli- 
gion in this country: a problem in morality 
but also an intellectual problem. 
The Solution 


What is the solution to this problem which 
faces the vast majority of our youth? The 
traditional answer has been to the effect that 
religion should be taught only in the home 
and the church. Certainly this is curious 
reply from people who today are demanding 
that the schools teach cooking, democratic 
living, even how to drive an automobile. 
What has become of the generally accepted 
concept that whatever is intellectually im- 
portant in a civilization should be part of the 
curriculum of the colleges of that civiliza- 
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tion? The home can teach the child the rudi- 
ments of the English language and perhaps 
introduce him io basic science and history, 
but the purpose of the school is to train his 
intellect in the scholarly pursuit of these sub- 
jects. The same should be true of religion. 
Therefore, the solution that the teaching of 
the intellectual content of religion must be 
handled outside and independent of our edu- 
cational systems is untenable both practically 
and psychologically. 


Is there a Place for Religion? 


Among these who admit that religion 
does have a place on the college campus, there 
are some who argue that it should be fostered 
from a social rather than an academic, cur- 
ricular viewpoint. These people advocate 
the creation of a religous atmosphere by the 
erection of chapels, by the activities of clubs 
and social gatherings motivated by religious 
objectives. This is not an adequate answer 
to an intellectual problem. The history of 
the failure of religion in the American col- 
lege indicates that it first failed intellectually 
before it failed socially. Either religion is 
an intellectual discipline and as such must 
be an integral part of the college curricu- 
lum or we should forget about religion in 
the American college. We have no shortage 
of chapels, enough clubs, and too many social 
organizations. What our students lack is an 
intellectual understanding of religion. 

Before disposing of the extra-curricular 
solution to this problem, I should perhaps 
pause for a few moments to answer those 
who may say that religion really is not an in- 
tellectual discipline, but a matter of faith, 

‘ feeling, and emotion. I know of no religion 
worthy of the name that does not contain a 
substantial intellectual content; intellectual 
elements that are as difficult to grasp as litera- 
ture and science and social studies. If reli- 
gion does not have an intellectual content, a 
body of truths and an intellectual history, 
then it is not important to our culture and 
we should abandon any hope that religion can 
solve the moral problems we are facing to 
day. 

Intellectual Content 


What do I mean by the phrase ‘intellectual 
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content of religion’? I mean first of all: that 
it is possible to discuss in fully rational terms 
what religion is, and what its place is in the 
total life of man. Secondly, religion answers 
certain rational questions for man, questions 
which are religious as well as philosophical: 
‘What is a man? What is a good or an evil 
man? What is man’s destiny? What is 
man’s relationship to God and to the rest of 
creation? Different religions will answer 
these questions differently, yet any religion 
must admit that these questions are meaning- 
ful and capable of rational discussion. Thirdly, 
in any religion which bases itself on a revela- 
tion from God, there is a considerably en- 
larged intellectual content. God in reveal- 
ing Himself made use of human signs and 
human discourse. The language of the Bible, 
for example, is a rational language and has a 
meaning; it is a communication. Therefore, 
man owes it to God and to himself to attempt 
to discover that meaning as far as possible, 
for the same man who makes an act of faith 
is also a knower, and any separation of reli- 
gion and faith from understanding is more 
disastrous to the individual than to a culture. 
This, of course, is mot the same as saying 
that man could by his unaided reason discover 
the entire content of Scripture or understand 
it with Cartesian clarity. But to avoid a stark 
rationalism it is not necessary to plunge into 
sentimentalism or anti-rational religion. 

I realize, too, that there are some who 
think of dogma and the intellectual as ir- 
reconcilable. Surely this cannot be the case. 
Even the content of dogma, granted it is sup- 
ported by authority, is nevertheless an intel- 
lectual content. It is this content which has 
been developed, redefined, elaborated and 
painstakingly brought into relationship with 
the whole sweep of human endeavor by 
highly competent religious thinkers. Their 
efforts throughout the ages have resulted 
in the creation of a wisdom to which even the 
most biased must concede the title of intel- 
lectual religion. 

If the foregoing be true, then there is no 
solution to our problem unless we under- 
stand religion to be one of the major intel- 
lectual elements of Western civilization, one 
of the essential phases of human living, and 


therefore an intellectual content that must 
be integrated into the college curriculum. 
Here many will say in despair that such an 
integration is not possible in American 
higher education particularly in tax-supported 
institutions. On the contrary, I submit that 
a solution is both possible and feasible. But 
before evaluating various solutions and offer- 
ing one of my own let me state why I am 
convinced that there must be some effective 
way of bringing religion into the intellectual 
training of all American youth. We have not 
failed to teach religion in many of our col- 
ieges because we thought that it was unim- 
portant nor because we as Americans were not 
personally interested in religion. We failed 
because we did not know how to solve the 
problem of teaching religion in a civilization 
in which there has always been a diversity of 
religions. The American way of life has 
always encouraged diversity in every phase 
of our culture: our backgrounds were na- 
tionally diverse; there has been diversity in 
politics; America has always been thought of 
as the great country where peoples with vary- 
ing cultures could live and work together in 
peace. Thank God for this diversity which 
has contributed so much to our development. 
Thus far in our history we have solved na- 
tional diversities, linguistic diversities, and 
social diversities without establishing a 
monolithic, totalitarian society. There is still 
one other historical fact in our culture; di- 
versity of religious belief and practice. Our 
present problem is mot the causes of this 
diversity, nor any judgment as to whether it is 
a good thing or not, but simply an insistence 
that this religious diversity is a given factor 
which needs to be recognized and reckoned 
with. From a political viewpoint our solu- 
tion to this problem has been to prohibit 
the establishment of a state religion. By this 
we did not intend to create an irreligious so- 
ciety but to protect freedom of religion. 
From an educational viewpoint we thought 
that freedom of religion could best be pro- 
tected by exhibiting the teaching of religion 
in tax-supported colleges and universities. 
This solution, I submit, has been a dismal: 
failure. 
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How Teach Religion? 


How is it possible to teach religion with- 
in the framework of our established system 
of higher education, including our public in- 
stitutions? One solution, seriously proposed 
by many who are concerned about the pres- 
ent situation, is to find a common denomina- 
tor for all the various religions represented 
in America and to weave these common 
truths into a curricular content that would 
be acceptable to everybody. Such a solution 
is futile, just as futile as trying to find a com- 
mon denominator in the various languages of 
Europe. By its very nature, a religion in the 
concrete is a creed, a code, and a cult, a spe- 
cific form of belief and practice; it must be 
distinctive or it ceases to be what it is. “Re- 
ligion in general” or even “Christianity in 
general” is not something real, vital, and dy- 
namic. It is a figment, an unreal abstraction. 
A man can be religious only if he is religious 
in some concrete way, according to some 
specific form of belief and practice. Hence, 
a religion cannot afford to gloss over or ig- 
nore its unique characteristics. We must find 
a solution which will give religion an intel- 
lectual respectability in our schools and yet 
respect the religious diversity of our people 
and the consciences of our students. 

At this point, we might be inclined to con- 
fess that the problem is simply insoluble. Yet 
let us not forget that in other cases we have 
solved this difficulty in a distinctively Ameri- 
can way. Where it was a matter of life and 
death for those dear to us, we solved the 
problem. In order that our young men might 
not face the moral and physical perils of war 
without religious assistance, we required the 
military departments to supply and support 
chaplains of the various faiths and to give 
both the chaplains and the men in the ser- 
vices every opportunity to practice their reli- 
gion. The fact that the state supported the 
chaplains and built the chapels was never 
considered a violation of freedom of religion 
nor the establishment of religion. 

We solved the problem in another very 
important situation. Marriage and the insti- 
tution of family life is for many of us a reli- 
gious ceremony. On the one hand, we wanted 
religion in the marriage ceremony, in our 
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homes and family life; on the other hand, 
marriage is also clearly a civil affair and 
concern of the state. So we made the reli- 
gious minister a civil functionary in the dis- 
charge of his religious duties in connection 
with marriage. Without fear of union of 
church and state, a religious ceremony in 
America is recognized as a civil ceremony. 


Proposed Solution 


Therefore, it would seem that there must 
be some similar solution by which we could 
protect freedom of religion and yet provide 
religious education for our American youth 
even in tax-supported institutions. As I see 
it, the key to this solution is religious diversity 
mediated by conscience. In practice, this 
means that every college could and should 
have a strong department of religion com- 
posed of representatives of at least the major 
diverse religious faiths of our civilization. 
Just as members of all other departments 
these men should be required to measure up 
to strict academic qualifications as regards 
their professional background, training and 
experience. They should be qualified bona 
fide professors who can intellectually present 
their own religion to the student body, and, 
if thus qualified, should be given every op- 
portunity to do so. With full regard for the 
rights of individual consciences, every stu- 
dent should be required to take a minimum 
number of courses in this department either 
in the subject of religion proper or at least 
in basic moral living. The institution would 
justify such a requirement on exactly the 
same grounds as other liberal arts courses 
which are judged as a necessary part of the 
core of knowledge which should be the com- 
mon possession of all Americans. 


The advantages of such a solution are 
many. College teachers who are opposed 
to religion would not have the field to them- 
selves as is true in the present situation. Col- 
lege students would have sufficient intel- 
lectual training in religion to make intelli- 
gent decisions, as regards their own personal 
lives. Religion would be restored to intel- 
lectual respectability and prestige in Ameri- 
can college life. Each religion would soon 


realize the advantage of placing its best intel- 
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lects in the colleges as competent professors 
of religion. This solution might not be the 
ideal but at least it follows the American pat- 
tern in solving our problems of diversity. 
Summary 

My thesis, therefore, reduces itself to this: 
In order to save America, to save freedom 
of religion, to avoid the establishment of a 
state religion, many an American rejected 
religion as an intellectual discipline. Now 
these same people are awakening to the fact 


that America can endure only if our people 
are sincerely religious— sincerely Jewish, 
sincerely Protestant, or sincerely Catholic. 
But this full sincerity can be widely achieved 
only if religion is restored to a place of re- 
spect and esteem in our halls of learning. 
Only thus will an essential element of our 
common human heritage be transmitted to a 
substantial portion of our American youth, 
most of whom are today being robbed of their 
birthright. 
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aps THE Religious Education Asso- 
ciation was organized fifty years ago, 
the easy optimism of the nineteenth century 
was still unchecked. Science, diplomacy, and 
big business were all regarded as tending in- 
evitably toward international understanding 
and world peace. The watch-word of Chris- 
tian students was “the evangelization of the 
world in this generation.” If we thought at 
all of original sin, it was as the disappearing 
remnant of the effects of Adam’s disobedi- 
ence; and the president of one of our greatest 
theological seminaries dismissed it with the 
comment that “Adam did not represent me, 
for I never voted for him.” 

Since 1914 we have learned some bitter 
lessons. The original sin from which we 
really suffer is far stronger than any prejudi- 
cial heritage from Adam. It is the original 
sin which infects mankind because of our 
native propensity to selfishness and self-will. 
Man still has what Professor Eliseo Vivas 
calls “the natural tendency inherent in each 
animal to define value in terms of his own 
interests, which is to say, in terms of his pas- 
sions and lusts.” And our children are born 
and bred in a world that seems grimly bent 
upon return to barbarism. 

How shall we be saved from such sin? 

Patriotism is not enough, said Edith Ca- 
vell as she went to face the firing squad. 
Pacifism is not enough, wrote Philip Kerr, 
Lord Lothian, British ambassador to the 
United States, as he pleaded for a world- 


federation of the nations. And now the 
greatest scientists of our time are saying: 
Science is not enough. Knowledge and skill 
alone cannot save mankind. For science is 
in itself neutral; it can be used as readily for 
destruction as for salvation; it can be di- 
rected to evil ends as well as to good. 


Even the social and psychological sciences 
are not enough. They reveal facts but do not 
determine values. And they too are neutral. 
Psychology and psychiatry, like other natural 
sciences, may be used for evil ends as well as 
for good. The individual may by their means 
be kept in dependence upon another person 
and even be controlled from without his own 
will, and made to confess what he has not 
done and profess devotion to what he abhors. 


At the close of Barbara Ward’s book en- 
titled The West at Bay—an incomparably 
incisive and penetrating exposition of the 
economic problems of Europe and of their 
significance for the present plight of civili- 
zation — the author declares that sound eco- 
nomic planning is not enough. These plans, 
she says, “will remain, as in Ezekial’s vision, a 
valley of dry bones unless there is a spirit to 
inform them and bring them together in the 
mighty army of a living faith.” 

Foundations 


She leaves the reader in no doubt as to 
where, in her judgment, we are to look for 
that faith. “The first foundation of Western 
freedom is one that has been the support of 
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How Teach Religion? 


How is it possible to teach religion with- 
in the framework of our established system 
of higher education, including our public in- 
stitutions? One solution, seriously proposed 
by many who are concerned about the pres- 
ent situation, is to find a common denomina- 
tor for all the various religions represented 
in America and to weave these common 
truths into a curricular content that would 
be acceptable to everybody. Such a solution 
is futile, just as futile as trying to find a com- 
mon denominator in the various languages of 
Europe. By its very nature, a religion in the 
concrete is a creed, a code, and a cult, a spe- 
cific form of belief and practice; it must be 
distinctive or it ceases to be what it is. “Re- 
ligion in general” or even “Christianity in 
general” is not something real, vital, and dy- 
namic. It is a figment, an unreal abstraction. 
A man can be religious only if he is religious 
in some concrete way, according to some 
specific form of belief and practice. Hence, 
a religion cannot afford to gloss over or ig- 
nore its unique characteristics. We must find 
a solution which will give religion an intel- 
lectual respectability in our schools and yet 
respect the religious diversity of our people 
and the consciences of our students. 

At this point, we might be inclined to con- 
fess that the problem is simply insoluble. Yet 
let us not forget that in other cases we have 
solved this difficulty in a distinctively Ameri- 
can way. Where it was a matter of life and 
death for those dear to us, we solved the 
problem. In order that our young men might 
not face the moral and physical perils of war 
without religious assistance, we required the 
military departments to .upply and support 
chaplains of the various faiths and to give 
both the chaplains and the men in the ser- 
vices every opportunity to practice their reli- 
gion. The fact that the state supported the 
chaplains and built the chapels was never 
considered a violation of freedom of religion 
nor the establishment of religion. 

We solved the problem in another very 
important sicuation. Marriage and the insti- 
tution of family life is for many of us a reli- 
gious ceremony. On the one hand, we wanted 
religion in the marriage ceremony, in our 
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homes and family life; on the other hand, 
marriage is also clearly a civil affair and 
concern of the state. So we made the reli- 
gious minister a civil functionary in the dis- 
charge of his religious duties in connection 
with marriage. Without fear of union of 
church and state, a religious ceremony in 
America is recognized as a civil ceremony. 


Proposed Solution 


Therefore, it would seem that there must 
be some similar solution by which we could 
protect freedom of religion and yet provide 
religious education for our American youth 
even in tax-supported institutions. As I see 
it, the key to this solution is religious diversity 
mediated by conscience. In practice, this 
means that every college could and should 
have a strong department of religion com- 
posed of representatives of at least the major 
diverse religious faiths of our civilization. 
Just as members of all other departments 
these men should be required to measure up 
to strict academic qualifications as regards 
their professional background, training and 
experience. They should be qualified bona 
fide professors who can intellectually present 
their own religion to the student body, and, 
if thus qualified, should be given every op- 
portunity to do so. With full regard for the 
rights of individual consciences, every stu- 
dent should be required to take a minimum 
number of courses in this department either 
in the subject of religion proper or at least 
in basic moral living. The institution would 
justify such a requirement on exactly the 
same grounds as other liberal arts courses 
which are judged as a necessary part of the 
core of knowledge which should be the com- 
mon possession of all Americans. 


The advantages of such a solution are 
many. College teachers who are opposed 
to religion would not have the field to them- 
selves as is true in the present situation. Col- 
lege students would have sufficient intel- 
lectual training in religion to make intelli- 
gent decisions, as regards their own personal 
lives. Religion would be restored to intel- 
lectual respectability and prestige in Ameri- 
can college life. Each religion would soon 
realize the advantage of placing its best intel- 
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lects in the colleges as competent professors 
of religion. This solution might not be the 
ideal but at least it follows the American pat- 
tern in solving our problems of diversity. 
Summary 

My thesis, therefore, reduces itself to this: 
In order to save America, to save freedom 
of religion, to avoid the establishment of a 
state religion, many an American rejected 
religion as an intellectual discipline. Now 
these same people are awakening to the fact 


that America can endure only if our people 
are sincerely religious—sincerely Jewish, 
sincerely Protestant, or sincerely Catholic. 
But this full sincerity can be widely achieved 
only if religion is restored to a place of re- 
spect and esteem in our halls of learning. 
Only thus will an essential element of our 
common human heritage be transmitted to a 
substantial portion of our American youth, 
most of whom are today being robbed of their 
birthright. 
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federation of the nations. And now the 
greatest scientists of our time are saying: 
Science is not enough. Knowledge and skill 
alone cannot save mankind. For science is 
in itself neutral; it can be used as readily for 
destruction as for salvation; it can be di- 
rected to evil ends as well as to good. 


Even the social and psychological sciences 
are not enough. They reveal facts but do not 
determine values. And they too are neutral. 
Psychology and psychiatry, like other natural 
sciences, may be used for evil ends as well as 
for good. The individual may by their means 
be kept in dependence upon another person 
and even be controlled from without his own 
will, and made to confess what he has not 
done and profess devotion to what he abhors. 


At the close of Barbara Ward's book en- 
titled The West at Bay—an incomparably 
incisive and penetrating exposition of the 
economic problems of Europe and of their 
significance for the present plight of civili- 
zation — the author declares that sound eco- 
nomic planning is not enough. These plans, 
she says, “will remain, as in Ezekial’s vision, a 
valley of dry bones unless there is a spirit to 
inform them and bring them together in the 
mighty army of a living faith.” 

Foundations 


She leaves the reader in no doubt as to 
where, in her judgment, we are to look for 
that faith. “The first foundation of Western 
freedom is one that has been the support of 
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every great civilization until our day — the 
belief that underiying the ebb and flow of his- 
torical events and human happenings there 
exists a moral order of right and wrong, and 
good and evil, which transcends every par- 
ticular interest and which, far from being 
created by man and events, is the yardstick 
by which they are judged. . . . The funda- 
mental affirmations of Western society are 
all matters of faith and it is in an historical 
fact that the faith in which they were 
grounded and from which they derived their 
deepest strength, has been the Christian faith. 
. . . It may be possible to believe that the 
richness and the beauty and the incredible 
flowering of the Western spirit could have 
occurred apart from its Christian root and 
environment. It may be possible to believe 
that the rededication of the Western world to 
its old ideals can come about without a recov- 
ery of its ancient faith. But the only lesson that 
history gives is that Christianity and democ- 
racy grew up so closely inter-twined that the 
languishing of one may well mean the fail- 
ure and the decadence of the other.” 


That statement is profoundly true. We 
need to add to it only an explicit recognition 
of the indebtedness of the Christian faith and 
of Western democracy to the great Hebrew 
prophets and to the living faith of the Jewish 


people. 

One of the most notable utterances of the 
cultural anthropologist, Professor Bronislaw 
Malinowski, is a lecture which he delivered 
in 1935 on The Foundations of Faith and 
Morals. Approaching the subject from the 
point of view of anthropology, he expressed 
disgust for the “new pseudo-religions” of to- 
day, banal, shallow, pandering to the lowest 
instincts; and he declared his hope in the 
religion which affirms an ethical Providence, 
Immortality, and the transcendental value and 
sense of human life. He exhorted his hearers 
to “work for the maintenance of the eternal 
truths, which have guided mankind out of 
barbarism to culture, and the loss of which 
seems to threaten us with barbarism again.” 
Then follows a very striking sentence: “The 
rationalist and the agnostic must admit that 
even if he himself cannot accept these truths, 
he must at least recognize them as indispen- 
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sable pragmatic figments without which 
civilization cannot exist.” 


It was not, however, as pragmatic figments 
that the great founders of democracy em- 
ployed these truths in the determination of 
public policy. It was not as pragmatic fig- 
ments that the Declaration of Independence 
appealed to “the laws of nature and of na- 
ture’s God.” It was as truth believed and 
trusted, as faith in the structure of Reality, as 
recognition of that which has an uncondi- 
tioned claim upon reason and conscience. 

We, too, can trust these great truths. There 
is no need for us to resort to manufactured 
ideologies. In no nation has conscience been 
more free than in America; and nowhere have 
the institutions of democracy been more di- 
rectly based upon the faith in God which is 
our Jewish and Christian heritage. 

The Founding Fathers 


It is often assumed that when the founding 
fathers of this nation spoke of the natural 
law or of natural rights they meant something 
atheistic and in opposition to revealed reli- 
gion. But that is not the case. Our fathers 
thought of nature in terms of right; for a 
man to act in accordance with nature was to 
fulfill his destiny as a rational being and a 
son of God. 

The founding fathers appealed to the 
natural law and natural rights, but their phi- 
losophy was not naturalistic. And it is just 
at this point that they, if they were now 
here, would not bend to the slant of current 
educational theory and practice. For the 
philosophy of the past fifty years has been 
predominantly naturalistic, relativistic, and 
pragmatic. Nature is appealed to, not as the 
ground of duty, but as the mother of inclina- 
tion. Rights are no longer regarded as in- 
alienable, they are thought of as conferred 
by the state. Truth is a name applied to 
whatever serves as pragmatic end. 

In Ignazio Silone’s recent novel, A Hand- 
ful of Blackberries, a young woman Com- 
munist, Stella, is asked by the party leader to 
hunt for some damaging “false documents.” 
She inquires whether the manuscripts really 
lie. The party man sets her straight; “You 
know the infallible criterion of the Party: 
anything that harms Russia is false.” 
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“So those documents would be false even 
if —I’m just saying this — they happened to 
be true?” 

“Of course, especially if they were true.” 

Educational Theory 

Our prevalent educational theory does not 
go as far as that, but it faces in the same di- 
rection. Its persistent reiteration that scien- 
tific method is the only path to truth, its con- 
tempt for the past, its flouting of absolutes 
and rejection of authority, its exaltation of 
change and its identification of value with 
the fulfilment of desire, all tend to a pragma- 
tization of life and of what is supposed to be 
education, which leaves both bereft of abid- 
ing and ultimate standards. “If a desire is 
good merely because it links successfully with 
other desires,” writes Professor Vivas, “then 
what the theory boils down to is that by ‘good’ 
is meant what succeeds, and by ‘bad’ what 
fails.” 

I have been reading a little book that was 
published for use in the public schools of one 
of our New England cities which recently 
celebrated its Tercenrenary. It is a city that 
was founded in Puritan religious faith, and 
that has had a notable history. I found that 
not only were events of high significance 
omitted from the account, but that the only 
reason stated for what the founding fathers 
did was that they did not like the laws of Eng- 
land. Again and again, as reference is made 
to major crises in the life of the city and the 
nation, this same statement is the only reason 
given— “they did not like” something or 
other. How can a child know that great 
moral and political issues were at stake? 
How, indeed, can he know that there are any 
such moral issues if men are always moved 
simply by what they like or do not like? 

Supreme Court Cases 

The situation into which we have drifted 
was described with the sharpness of an etch- 
ing by Mr. Justice Jackson of the US. Su- 
preme Court in his dissent from the 5-4 ma- 
jority decision in the Everson Case (February 
1947): “Our public school . . . is organized 
on the premise that secular education can be 
isolated from all religious teaching so that the 
school can inculcate all needed temporal 
knowledge and also maintain a strict and lofty 
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neutrality as to religion. The assumption is 
that after the individual has been instructed 
in worldly wisdom he will be better fitted to 
choose his religion. Whether such a disjunc- 
tion is possible, and if possible whether it is 
wise, are questions I need not try to answer.” 

That such a disjunction is not possible or 
wise, is implied in the putting of the ques- 
tions; and Justice Jackson went on, a year 
later, to set forth some of the reasons why it 
is not possible “completely to isolate and cast 
out of secular education all that some people 
may reasonably regard as religious instruc- 
tion.” This is in his opinion in the McCol- 
lum Case (March 8, 1948). “The fact is,” 
he said, “that for good or for ill, nearly every- 
thing in our culture worth transmitting, 
everything which gives meaning to life, is 
saturated with religious influences, derived 
from paganism, Judaism, Christianity — both 
Catholic and Protestant — and other faiths 
accepted by a large part of the world’s peoples. 
One can hardly respect a system of education 
that would leave the student wholly ignorant 
of the currents of religious thought that move 
the world society for a part in which he is 
being prepared.” 

That the public school should deem it 
necessary to “maintain a strict and lofty neu- 
trality as to religion” is due to the fact that re- 
ligion has too often served to divide, rather 
than to unite, the American people. Because 
the public school is meant to express and fur- 
ther our common purposes it must, Justice 
Frankfurter says, “keep scrupulously free 
from entanglement in the strife of sects.” 

Various Assumptions under Our Schools 


But does it follow that the public school 
must “maintain a strict and lofty neutrality” 
as to God? This is a quite different question, 
and much more important. And the answer, 
in terms of history and principle, profession 
and practice, is clear. Such a neutrality is 
not maintained by either our state govern- 
ments or by our national government. It is 
unthinkable that the United States govern- 
ment should be atheistic, as is the present 
government in Russia. And as the govern- 
ment, so the schools. They may be neutral 
as to the strife of sects; but they cannot be 
neutral as to God. 
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Yet that is demanded of them, not only by 
a mother in Illinois who was indoctrinated in 
atheism from early childhood, but by a group 
of leaders in public education. These lead- 
ers tell us that belief in God is necessarily and 
wrongfully authoritarian in character, that 
there is no absolute truth or value or obliga- 
tion, that in matters of faith good teaching is 
always neutral, that God is irrelevant to the 
real crises and decisions of human life and 
history, that belief in God is an actual hin- 
drance to human idealism. Boyd Bode de- 
nounces “the theory that moral values require 
cosmic endorsement”; and John Dewey main- 
tains that belief in God detracts from devo- 
tion to ideals, impedes one’s service to his 
fellowmen, and is in reality a subtle form of 
unbelief or lack of moral faith. 


More serious than these attempts of educa- 
tional theorists to foist their atheism — or 
their non-theistic humanism, as they prefer to 
call it— upon the schools and colleges is the 
disposition to expel God from both govern- 
ment and education as an illegal entry. This 
disposition is due to an extreme interpreta- 
tion of the principle of the separation of 
church and state, which confines God to the 
church and outlaws Him in the state. It is 
an extreme interpretation which brings to- 
gether into an uneasy working partnership 
atheists and positivists on the one hand and 
religious individualists and ultra-fundamen- 
talists on the other. This extreme interpre- 
tation has been made deceptively simple by 
the use to which the Supreme Court has put a 
figure of speech quoted from one of Thomas 
Jefferson's letters: “a wall of separation be- 
tween church and state.” The assumption is 
made that there must be such a wall, that this 
is the law of the land, that the concept of a 
wall is the basis from which further decisions 
in this area are to be deduced, and that God 
belongs on the church-yard side of the wall. 


This assumption is untrue. I am not a 
lawyer, but its lack of legal justification has 
been amply shown by Professor Edward S. 
Corwin of Princeton University, the out- 
standing authority of our time on constitu- 
tional law. I am an historian, and able to 
discern that the Court’s interpretation of what 
the First Amendment meant to the founding 
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fathers who propounded it and voted for it 
is untrue, a falsification of history produced 
by methods of handling the evidence which 
would shame any competent graduate stu- 
dent. In its declaration of what the First 
Amendment means today, the Court is mak- 
ing law. That may be one of its functions; 
but the falsification of history with which it 
attempts to support the new interpretation 
cannot command respect. 

The worst feature of the Supreme Court 
decisions in the Everson and McCollum 
cases is their false interpretation of the First 
Amendment in the interest of an impossibly 
absolute doctrine of the separation of church 
and state. Professor Corwin’s conclusion is 
that “All in all, it seems clear that the Court, 
by its decision in the McCollum case, has 
itself promulgated a law prohibiting ‘the free 
exercise’ of religion, contrary to the express 
prohibition of the First Amendment!” 

A similar conclusion is stated by Dean Wil- 
ber Katz, of the Law School of the University 
of Chicago, in a discriminating article in the 
October number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
entitled “The Freedom to Believe.” He 
rightly states that “the principle of separation 
of church and state is not an absolute or a 
primary principle. In general, the separation 
required by the Constitution is the separation 
which is compatible with religious liberty. 
The Constitution does not shrink religious 
liberty to the liberty which is compatible with 
strict separation.” 

"Recent Trends 


In 1945 a joint report of the problems and 
policies committee of the American Council 
on Education and the educational policies 
committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, signed by some twenty of the most 
distinguished educators in this country, 
warned the public against what is called “an 
insidious and ominous trend in the control 
and management of education in the United 
States.” I quote a few sentences: “A con- 
tinuance of recent and current trends in 
Federal and State relations in education will, 
within measurable period of time, transfer 
predominant responsibility for the control 
of education in the United States from the 
States and localities to the national govern- 
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ment. .. . The trend toward the Federalizing 
of education is one of the most dangerous on 
the American scene ... We reject the con- 
clusion that impersonal forces beyond the 
control of men are destined to submerge the 
individual, the home, and the local com- 
munity in a rising tide of indiscriminate 
centralization . . . The fact that the national 
government must be the predominant au- 
thority in waging warfare and in determining 
the routes of transcontinental highways does 
hot mean that it should similarly dominate 
such areas in the distribution of news and the 
education of the young. Education should 
be placed high on the list of services to be 
continued under State and local control. The 
ability to make distinctions as to what should 
and what should not be centralized permits 
some nations to preserve their liberty. Those 
which cannot so distinguish succumb first 
to totalitarianism and then to despotism.” 

In spite of that clear warning, in 1947 the 
Report of the President's Commssion on 
Higher Education proposed a tremendous ex- 
pansion of institutions, material resources, 
and Federal expenditures for Higher Educa- 
tion, all in the interest of governmentally 
controlled, tax-supported institutions. This 
Report clearly stated and maintained the 
idea that financial support and the control 
of educational policies go together; it granted 
that the acceptance of Federal aid would tend 
to destroy freedom of inquiry in our educa- 
tional institutions; and it admitted that the 
adoption of its policy would force many of 
the independent and church-related colleges 
to pass out of existence. This Report was so 
fatuous that it soon passed out of public 
notice. I hope it is dead, and that my mention 
of it here will do nothing to revive it. 

The First Amendment to the Constitution 
has two clauses dealing with religion. It 
reads: “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” Most of the dis- 
cussion in these recent years has centered 
about the first of these clauses, quaintly dis- 
guised as the erection of a wall. It is time to 
center our thought and action about the sec- 
ond clause; it is time for believers in God to 
claim and to justify their full freedom. And 
we can justify it only by sounder understand- 


ing of the issues, more generous toleration of 
differences, closer cooperation, and more ef- 
fective action, in religious education. 


A basic approach to such further develop- 
ment is afforded by the present upsurge of 
interest in the Bible. The Revised Standard 
Version has met with a sale of over two and 
a half million copies in the past year. The 
Papal Encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu, 
November 30, 1943, authorizes the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures from the original He- 
brew and Greek, and encourages sound Bibli- 
cal scholarship and the reading of the Bible 
by Catholic believers. The new translation 
sponsored by the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine is well under way, the New Testa- 
ment, the Psalms, and the books from Genesis 
to Ruth having already been published. I 
have word from an outstanding Jewish 
scholar that several Jewish organizations are 
interested in producing a revised English 
translation of the Hebrew Bible, and that it 
is likely that work will be begun within a 
few months. These revisions and new trans- 
lations are based upon sound, objective 
scholarship, and state the meaning of the 
Scriptures in language that has abiding, living 
significance, purged of archaic and obsolete 
forms of expression. 


Russia has separation of church and state. 
Article 124 of the Constitution of the Soviet 
Union reads: “In order to insure to citizens 
freedom of conscience, the church in the 
USSR is separated from the state, and the 
school from the church. Freedom of religious 
worship and freedom of anti-religious propa- 
ganda is recognized for all citizens.” Is that 
what we want in America? Is freedom of 
worship enough? The questions answer 
themselves. The Russian conception of the 
separation of church and state is completely 
alien to our history and heritage as a people. 
Yet just such a separation is the trend of the 
movements here in America which we have 
been discussing. It is not too late for those 
of us who believe in American democracy 
and who have faith in God to rally our forces, 
and to ensure that this nation, under God, 
shall continue to develop, a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, in un- 
fettered, self-disciplined freedom. 
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E TASK before us being immensely 

complex and difficult, we may as well 
begin by saying that while, if words are 
used precisely, there probably is no such 
thing as a philosophy of education, there is 
always inevitably a philosophy in education. 
The vital relationship between teacher and 
pupil, between the communicated experience 
of the older person and the adventure into 
intellectual experience with which boy and 
girl are concerned, must of necessity depend 
on factors such as these: a decision. however 
dimly adumbrated, as to what kind of human 
being is to be molded in the classroom; an 
intuition, either clear or nebulous, on the 
part of the teacher of the use to which the 
creative energies of the young are eventually 
to be put; and a ceaseless transfer to th® 
school of concepts, presuppositions, desires, 
impresssions, limitations supplied by the 
outer communities to which pupil and teachef 
belong, those of family or gang, of church or 
secular congregation of souls loosely form 
by prevalent listening and reading habits. I 
each of these factors the organizing principle 
is some kind of view of life; and though a 
careful analysis of them all would of course be 
a report on education rather than a doctrine, 
it would at least constitute a body of informa- 
tion out of which a philosophy might some 
time be distilled. 


No such analysis has been attempted. There 
is just one fact about education in our coun- 
try which is obvious to all and has been stated 
in a thousand ways. On the whole, despite 
crass differences in quality, we serve the 
scholastic meal tastefully, tactfully, entertain- 
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ingly; but we are not in a position to say what 
the food on the table is or ought to be. To 
be sure, the code of sanitation applicable to 
some of the sources from which educational 
materials in the last analysis derive is stricter 
than it formerly was. That is, exact scholar- 
ship now really tries to be exact. Were one to 
proffer a slipshod translation of Aquinas or 
Maimonides, the scurrilous deed would be as 
promptly derided as is quackery in medicine. 
But if one asks just how the habits and find- 
ings of scholarly research are to be put to 
worthy use in education no answer is forth- 
coming. And I think that the primary reason 
why this is so is that a valid, praiseworthy 
commitment to autonomous investigation 
has been allowed to dry up the yearning for 
a vision of the human being and his history as 
a whole would be more than primitive and 
blurred. 
Discipline of Holiness 

As soon as we try to imagine what would 
happen if the concern for such a vision were 
vividly present in our thinking, interesting 
questions present themselves. Suppose that 
our humanistic teaching at any level from 
the elementary to the graduate school were 
surveyed by a committee consisting of Soc- 
rates, Aristotle, Dante, Cicero, Goethe and 
Shakespeare. One shudders a little at the 
thought of what their report would say; but 
if humanists really believe in what they are 
doing they will be satisfied with no lower 
standards than would be thus set. Similarly 
the teacher of the natural sciences will hardly 
rise above the humdrum norms insisted upon 
by accrediting agencies unless he pauses to 
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reflect on what Newton, Pasteur, Planck and 
Einstein, for example, might think of the 
enterprise in which he is engaged. For only 
the best that has been known and thought in 
the world is good enough for the future of 
the world. And therewith, as a matter of 
course, one comes to the great problem with 
which this Conference will be concerned — 
what would the masters of the discipline of 
holiness, of the quest for God and the finding 
of God, surmise were they gathered in our 
midst and asked for their views? Let us 
fancy that we had invited some such company 
as this: Isaiah, the author of the Rig-Veda, 
Augustine, Francis of Assisi, Ignatius, and 
George Herbert. It is not difficult to con- 
jecture what their verdict would be. Al- 
though the intellectual countenance of our 
nation is still lightly freckled by reason of 
exposure to what for these men was in radiant 
truth the Eternal Sun, it nevertheless indicates 
that from this point of view we have pre- 
dominatingly been living in the cellar. Nor 
is the only deplorable consequence ignorance 
of the religious quest and its rewards. Should 
we not be concerned also, grave as the lack 
of elementary knowledge is, with the rigidity, 
the impersonal conventionality, and the 
meaningless combativeness of so much that 
passes for religious thought and action? Must 
we not wonder, too, why our comedies and 
tragedies, as fashioned by art and literature, 
seem to take place so often in a world where- 
in no spiritual note is sung? 


Public Education 


In the comment that follows you will hear 
the words of one striving to be an educator 
and not those of a theologian or a philoso- 
pher. For the richness and depth of the herit- 
age given to the Communion which has my 
undeserved allegiance, I am more grateful 
than words could possibly express, but what 
is to be said here is remote from every kind 
of special pleading. I believe in public edu- 
cation not merely because it is the only kind 
which the great majority of Americans will 
ever have, but also because its achievements 
merit the respect and gratitude of every citi- 
zen. Beyond that it seems to me that al- 
though some of us serve public and some 
private education, we need all the friendly 


and helpful comradeship, all the attainable 
pooling of resources, we can muster. Let 
me add that as one who has spent his life 
hoping to become some kind of intellectual 
and literary historian, it is unavoidable that 
I should have a text reflecting these interests. 
Religious Literature 
Here are some words of Lord Acton: 


A speech of Antigone, a single sentence 
of Socrates, a few lines that were inscri 
on an Indian rock before the second Punic 
War, the footsteps of a silent yet prophetic 
people who dwelt by the Dead Sea and 
perished in the fall of Jerusalem, come 
nearer to our lives than the ancestral wis- 
dom of barbarians who fed their swine on 
acorns. 


Why a single sentence of Socrates? Surely 
because when it was spoken mankind arrived 
suddenly, momentarily, at a point of emi- 
nence to which it had in the deepest places of 
its spirit aspired; and therefore its remem- 
brance would perpetually be a kind of moun- 
tain peak to which one could go again and 
and again, reverently, excitedly, for a glimpse 
of the beauty and goodness that lay round 
about. The humanist is concerned, to be 
sure, with everything that is human. But 
he knows above all that what he calls art, 
literature and philosophy are worth his while 
because they chronicle the major discoveries 
of intuition and reflection in some vitally 
significant areas that lie fallow before the 
great powers of the human mind. And one 
then asks how all this is to be comprehended 
and vicariously relived, creatively, by each 
of us, unless some insight be afforded into 
the nature of the spiritual tide upon which it 
has been borne through the ages. How shall 
one grasp either meaning or symbol unless 
those things which were meant and sym- 
bolized can once more be discerned? The 
answer to this query is already grown com- 
monplace in the upper reaches of American 
literary scholarship. This year we have seen, 
for example, the publication of the first vol- 
umes of projected complete annotated edi- 
tions of the Prose Writings of John Milton 
and of the Sermons of John Donne; and it 
is a quite matter-of-fact assumption that until 
what these books have to tell us about the 
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Methodology of Reconciliation 


In like manner were one to permit a discus- 
sion of educational methodology, on a higher 
level than that of mere repetition of formulas 
assumed to be proof against change, to lead 
us into the formation of two hostile educa- 
tional camps, one pro-religious and the other 
not, we should be abetting a cleavage as un- 
fortunate as any could well be. Surely all 
of us can accept what are the valid findings of 
psychological inquiry into such factors as 
that of interest without shifting the debate to 
a terrain on which it would be meaningless. 
Fortunately I believe that by and large, despite 
fringes of relative lunacy, we are ready to do 
what has been suggested. Therefore by way 
of moral I should like to conclude by alluding 
to what seems to me an interesting parallel. 
The center for the advancement of funda- 
mental education which has been established 
in the Near East as a result of the coopera- 
tion between six Arab states and UNESCO 
has several features of absorbing and even 
startling interest. There is a kind of institu- 
tionalized center in which those who are to 
carry out the mission come together for train- 
ing and conference. At the same time each 
man goes out to a village in which he is to 


labor. His job is to study the needs and 
interests of that community, to show how 
improvements can be made through com- 
mon effort, to enlist the spirit of cooperation, 
and to provide for rudimentary means of com- 
batting illiteracy. It is a very beguiling and 
I think a very realistic plan. But if you wish 
to inquire if something comparable has ever 
been tried before all you have to do is to look 
up the history of the missionary effort under- 
taken by Francis Xavier in the Orient of his 
time —an effort so spectacularly successful 
that one can only hope that the UNESCO en- 
deavor will be blest in some comparable way. 
Xavier and his community center for train- 
ing and conference, his workers who went 
out to merge themselves into the life of com- 
munities, and his program of interest de- 
velopment, so peculiarly modern that. one 
often wishes he were available to review some 
of our educational treatises. 

Only a rash man will assume that the prob- 
lems with which we deal can easily be re- 
solved. But it may be the destiny of Ameri- 
ca to come nearer to a just answer of the 
questions they raise than has elsewhere 
seemed possible. We shall so hope. 
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THEODORE M. GREENE 


HE THESIS I would like to defend, and 

to which many of you are partial, is one 
which America finds it difficult to understand 
and accept. It is simply this: that education 
divorced from religion is doomed to spiritual 
sterility; that religion divorced from education 
is doomed to superstition; that a dogmatic 
religious faith and a dogmatic secular phi- 
losophy of education are bound to be mortal 
enemies; but that religion and education, in 
proportion as both are honest, informed, and 
hurable, that is, truly liberal, are natural allies. 
In other words, if religion is man’s search 
for, and response to, ultimate meaning, and 
if education is man’s total preparation for 
a meaningful life, it follows that only religion 
can give ultimate meaning and depth to man’s 


aspirations, and that only education can make 
these aspirations intelligent, informed, and 
creatively effective. So defined, religion and 
education are both absolutely essential to 
man’s perennial quest for responsible free- 
dom and enlightened dedication. 

This thesis rests, of course, on certain basic 
presuppositions regarding human nature and 
the universe of which we are a part; regard- 
ing the generic character of religion; and re- 
garding the essential goals of education. I 
cannot here defend the validity of any of 
these presuppositions, but I can at least try 
to tell you what they are. 

Man and Ultimate Reality 

(1). I am assuming, in the first place, 

that man is a being of great complexity who 
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finds himself in an even more complex uni- 
verse. I am assuming that man’s nature re- 
flects, in its own distinctive way, the total 
universe of which he is a part. I am assum- 
ing that he is so made that he can know, not 
completely but more and more adequately, 
the orderly structure of this universe; that he 
can enjoy its texture and its beauty; that he 
can participate in its purposes and values 
with ever increasing sensitivity; and that, by 
judicious response to the universe, he can 
grow in spiritual stature and fulfil his proper 
destiny. 

I am assuming, in short, that the good life is 
the wisely responsive life —a life responsive 
to the order, the beauty, and the inner mean- 
ing of the universe itself. This responsive- 
ness, however, is by no means passive or me- 
chanical. To be effective it must be both 
re-creative and creative. For example, if we 
want to understand the world of nature we 
must first study her closely and listen to her 
answers to our questions. We must then in- 
terpret these answers and try to re-create, in 
our own minds, her inner character. Then, 
in the light of our observant and re-creative 
understanding of her, we must, as best we 
can, create our own artifacts and social insti- 
tutions for our common use and our common 
loyalties. 


This conception of our universe and man’s 
relation to it has, of course, been challenged 
again and again throughout our Western 
tradition by those who believe that reality is 
either indifferent or hostile to man’s highest 
aspirations. Bertrand Russell is perhaps the 
most famous contemporary expositor of this 
view in a philosophical tradition that goes 
back to Democretus and Lucretius. It is his 
belief that everything that man can achieve 
must be achieved entirely on his own initia- 
tive and despite a universe which is itself 
blind and indifferent to human welfare. 
Some of John Dewey's disciples have wrongly 
attributed a similar conception of reality and 
human destiny to him, ignoring passages 
such as the following from A Common Faith: 


The essentially unreligious attitude is 
that which attributes human achievement 
and purpose to man in solation from the 
world of physical nature and his fellows. 


Our successes are dependent upon the co- 
operation of nature. The sense of the dig- 
nity of human nature is as religious as is 
the sense of awe and reverence when. it 
rests upon a sense of human nature as a 
cooperating part of a larger whole. Natural 
piety... may [and, Dewey believes, should ] 
rest upon a just sense of nature as a whole 
of which we are parts ... Such piety is an 
inherent constituent of a just perspective 
in life. (pp. 25-6. My italics. cf. p. 49). 


I do not myself find Dewey's conception of 
“nature,” a term which he equates with 
“reality as a whole,” at all adequate. He is, 
I believe, blind to precisely that dimension 
of depth, of value, and of holiness in the 
universe which philosophical idealism has al- 
ways defended and which the great religions 
of mankind have so fruitfully explored. I 
have quoted him, however, to remind you 
that even he, unlike those who are cynical 
regarding the universe, believes that man can 
realize his proper destiny only in cooperation 
with, never in mere defiance of, reality itself. 

My basic presuppositions regarding both 
religion and education, in turn, rest squarely 
on this basic conception of man’s relation 
to the universe. Religion is, in essence, man’s 
search for, and response to, ultimate cosmic 
meaning — a meaning usually associated with 
Deity. Education is essentially man’s effort 
to prepare himself for a meaningful life. Both 
therefore rest on the assumption that life 
can have meaning and that this meaning can 
be discovered because our universe is itself 
meaningful. Let me attempt to make these 
conceptions of religion and education‘a little 
clearer. 


Nature of Religion 


(2). Religion is simultaneously a quest 
and a response —a quest for ultimate mean- 
ing and a response to the intrusion of ultimate 
meaning into human life. Both quest and 
response have, in man’s cultural evolution, 
taken on very diverse forms — forms which 
we today describe as culturally conditioned 
But all these diverse types of quest and re- 
sponse in the chief religions of mankind have 
also had much in common. The quest has 
usually arisen out of man’s profound sense 
of inadequacy —his sense of finitude and 
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fear, ignorance and sin. It has also been moti- 
vated by a steadfast faith that there must be 
something in the universe greater and holier 
than man himself, something, moreover, 
which is able to redeem human life from ut- 
ter futility, if only it can be found and grasped 
with humility and awe. This perennial quest, 
in turn, has been accompanied in all the higher 
religions of mankind with a profound convic- 
tion that the inner spirituality of the universe 
has revealed itself to man, in however diverse 
ways, and that these revelations have enabled 
man actually to encounter the Divine, to 
know it, and to worship it in appropriate 
ways. 

It is precisely here that religion differs 
sharply from most forms of secular philo- 
sophical idealism. Idealists have urged elo- 
quently for the objectivity of truth and jus- 
tice, beauty and moral goodness, but they 
have usually conceived of these values as 
passive, awaiting, like the laws of nature, 
man’s initiative and discovery. Religious 
faith, in contrast, has conceived of spirit as 
not only objective but dynamic, as active 
rather than passive. This is why religion 
must be described not only as a quest but 
also, and essentially, as a response to the 
Divine Initiative. Religion always involves, 
in one way or another, a belief in a vital 
revelation. 


Nature of Education 


(3). Education, in contrast, is essentially 
a human venture, a major instance of creative 
human initiative. It is, par excellence, a 
human quest and the preparation for this 
quest. Its vital nerve always has been, and 
always must be, fresh inquiry, the genius of 
research. Divorced from such on-going re- 
search, education is condemned to traditional- 
ism—to the preservation and propagation 
of past discoveries. Research must, of course, 
be rooted in past achievement; we must stand 
on the shoulders of our predecessors. But 
education loses its dynamism unless it is, for 
both teacher and scholar, a continuing ven- 
ture of discovery. The school can therefore 
be defined as a community of older and 
younger scholars concerned with the assimila- 
tion and dissemination of available knowl- 
edge and inherited wisdom but, above all, 
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dedicated to the cooperative search for new 
knowledge and greater wisdom. 

But knowledge of what? and wisdom of 
what type and for what purpose? The only 
possible answer to these questions is: Knowl- 
edge of everything within human reach in 
the world of nature and in human society; 
wisdom regarding the meaning and value of 
all things in their relation to human life. So 
defined, knowledge and wisdom are both 
essential for the good life. Knowledge, as 
such, is factual and tends to be parochial; 
wisdom is essentially evaluative and synoptic. 
Without knowledge, wisdom is impossible 
—-evaluation without factual anchorage is 
idle day-dreaming. But factual knowledge 
without wisdom is narrow, dry, and meaning- 
less. The goal of our educational quest must 
therefore be wisdom rooted in knowledge, 
knowledge redeemed by wisdom. Man's 
mighty venture in self-education and the 
education of others is meaningful only if the 
goal is factually rooted wisdom. 


Religion and Education 


How, then, are these two great human 
enterprises, religion and education, related 
to each other? Here I shall speak as honestly 
as I can and as bluntly as I must. Religion 
and education must collide in mortal combat 
if either, and certainly if both, congeals into 
dogmatic self-sufficiency. If religion sets 
faith in opposition to reason it will inevitably 
value orthodoxy more highly than a living 
faith in a living God and substitute indoc- 
trination for reasonable persuasion, training 
in correct beliefs for vital spiritual growth. 
Similarly, if secular reason becomes too proud 
of its own intellectual and technological 
achievements it will inevitably stifle man’s in- 
mate capacity for awe and reverence, make 
man, rather than the universe, the measure of 
all things, accept sensuous pleasure and finite 
happiness as man’s highest good, and finally 
worship itself in idolatrous veneration. If 
education becomes the slave of such a self- 
sufficient and arrogant reason, sceptical of 
objective values and glorying in a Promethean 
hostility to Divinity, it will and must brand 
all religious faith as irrational superstition, 
rule out a priori the very possibility of au- 
thentic revelation, and reject sight-unseen 
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whatever religious light and powe: may in 
fact be available to man. 

Such dogmatic ecclesiasticism and such 
dogmatic secularism are, alas, not mere possi- 
bilities. Both man’s religious quest for God 
and his intellectual quest for truth have, again 
and again, succumbed to blind and rigid dog- 
matism. 1 can think of nothing in human 
history more ironic than that man should be 
most prone to dogmatic arrogance in the 
very ventures which originate in his igno- 
rance and need and which, above all others, 
should induce in him the most profound hu- 
mility. That man’s quest for power and 
profit and pleasure, should, when successful, 
engender in him a ruthless arrogance 
is not so strange. Bur it is strange indeed 
that man’s search for truth and his search for 
God should so often fail to generate in him a 
growing, rather than a diminishing, sense of 
his own finitude and of the unfathomable 
mysteries of the universe. Nothing could 
be more self-contradictory than an arrogant 
man of God, complacent in his own right- 
eousness, or than an arrogant scientist or 
philosopher, complacent in his own creative 
power and rationality. Both are equally 
guilty of the fallacy, and the sin, of misplaced 
absoluteness, that is, of assigning to their own 
powers and beliefs that quality of ebsoluteness 
which is in fact the attribute of the Infinite 
and Deity alone. 


No greater threat to any culture can be 
imagined than the threat of intellectual ar- 
rogance and pious irreverence. The greatest 
secular philosopher of our times, A. N. 
Whitehead, is eloquent on this theme. In 
his Adventure of Ideas, where he surveys the 
rise and fall of civilizations, he notes “the 
inexorable law that apart from some tran- 
scendent aim the civilized life either wallows 
in pleasure or relapses slowly into a barren 
repetition with waning intensities of feeling.” 
He points out that “the progressive societies 
are those which most decisively have trusted 
themselves to . . . the way of persuasion” 
rather than forcible compulsion. This faith 
in persuasion, in turn, has been most nour- 
ished by “the growth of reverence for that 
power in virtue of which nature harbors ideal 
ends, and produces individual beings capable 


of conscious discrimination of such ends. This 
reverence is the foundation of the respect of 
man as man. It thereby secures that liberty 
of thought and action required for the up- 
ward adventure of life on this Earth.” (pp. 
108-9). 

This humanistic plea for a reverent re- 
sponse to objective holiness is reminiscent of 
Ezekiel’s analysis of the conditions of true 
humanism (II, 1-2). God appears to Ezekiel 
and says to him, in effect, “Ezekiel, I can’t 
talk to you while you are grovelling at my 
feet, like a slave. Stand up!” But Ezekiel 
finds that he can’t stand up and face God 
without God’s help; only when God has put 
him on his feet can he confront God with 
manly self-respect and hear God’s word. 

And God said unto me, Son of man, stand 

upon thy feet, and I will speak unto thee. 

And the spirit entered into me when he 

spoke unto me, and set me upon my feet, 

that I heard him that spoke unto me. 


This is the basic paradox of what Jacques 
Maritain has called “true humanism” and, 
therefore, the paradox both of enlightened 
religion and enlightened education. Only 
as man has faith in his own powers and re- 
spects himself is he capable of enlightened 
reverence; yet only in the spirit of reverence 
can man truly respect himself and use his 
powers without suicidal idolatry. Prome- 
theus was right in resisting the god who was 
tormenting him because this god was neither 
righteous nor loving. But the God of Ezekiel 
and Job, of St. Paul and St. Augustine, is a 
God of righteousness and truth whose service 
is not grovelling slavery but man’s highest 
freedom, the very source and guarantee of 
human dignity and human value. How cari 
the humble service of such a God possibly do 
violence to man’s proper integrity? How, 
indeed, can education dedicated to human 
worth ignore man’s search for, and response 
to, such a God? 

Religion and education do, of course, dif- 
fer greatly in primary orientation and empha- 
sis. Religion is essentially man’s response to 
God, in worship and brotherly love. Educa- 
tion is essentially man’s self-initiated and 
self-directed quest for wisdom and the good 
life. In religion, faith in God is crucial; in 
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education, faith in ascertainable truth and its 
value for man is crucial. But religious faith, 
at its best, is not superstitious but en- 
lightened; education at its best aims not at 
some truth but at all truth, above all, the 
truth that makes men free. Religion and 
education need not be, and at their mature 
best they are not, mutually irrelevant or con- 
tradictory. Religious faith is not destroyed 
but purified and strengthened by enlighten- 
ment; thoughtful research and sound learn- 
ing are not stultified but sharpened and 
deepened by religious faith and reverence. 
Reason and faith, critical inquiry and awe, 
are thus equally essential for a religion worthy 
of God and an education worthy of man. 

Education and religion, however dissimi- 
lar in various important respects, are thus 
complementary aspects of a common enter- 
prise, each echoing, as it were in a minor 
key, the dominant major theme of the other. 
Consider, for example the important sec- 
ondary role of “natural piety” in all sound 
pedagogy and scholarship. 

Only those teachers are worthy of their 
calling, or vocation, who have a profund 
respect not only for truth, in all its inex- 
haustible breadth and depth, but for the 
equally unfathomable personalities of their 
students and of all men everywhere. This 
respect is, in moments of heightened aware- 
ness, so tinged with awe as to be very close to 
authentic religious reverence. Indeed, our 
most devoted teachers can scarcely resist the 
temptation to idolize their vocation and to 
worship truth and human personality, save 
from the vantage point of ultimate religious 
loyalty to the God of truth who created man 
in his own image. 


Pity, Humility and Awe 


The wholehearted dedication of the bold 
explorer in every area of major human con- 
cern is equally characterized by natural piety. 
The more deeply he delves into his subject, 
the closer he is brought to some aspect or 
other of ultimate reality itself. For reason 
finds unfathomable depth wherever it probes 
with creative integrity. And reason realizes 
itself only in proportion as it plumbs these 
depths of truth and beauty, justice and love. 


EDUCATION 


As Paul Tillich has expressed it with superb 
clarity and insight: 

In the cognitive realm, the depth of reason 

is its quality of pointing to “truth-itself,” 

namely, to the infinite power of being and 
of the ultimately real, through the relative 
truths in every field of knowledge. In the 
aesthetic realm, the depth of reason is its 

quality of pointing to “beauty-itself” . . . 

through the creations in every field of 

aesthetic intuition. In the legal realm, the 
depth of reason is its quality of pointing to 

“justice-itself,” namely, to an infinite seri- 

ousness and an ultimate dignity, through 

every structure of actualized justice. In the 
communal realm, the depth of reason is 
its quality of pointing to “love-itself,” 
namely, to an infinite richness and an ulti- 
mate unity, through every form of actual- 
ized love. This dimension of reason, the 
dimension of depth, is an essential quality 
of all rational functions. It is their own 
depth, making them inexhaustible and giv- 
ing them greatness. (Systematic Theology, 

I, pp. 78-79). 

Both teaching and rational inquiry, at their 
creative and inspired best, thus lead us to the 
very threshold of ultimate mystery and in- 
duce in us a sense of profound humility and 
awe. What, then, could be more fitting than 
that both should concern themselves also, 
explicitly and competently, with the teaching 
and study of religion itself in its various 
major manifestations, since religion is man’s 
most sharply focussed search for, and response 
to, that ultimate mystery which men call God? 

Cultures and the Ultimate 

Or consider, with equal impartiality, the 
rational and educational components of reli- 
gion. Here we can perhaps make use of a 
metaphor. Imagine, if you will, a mountain 
shaped like Fujiyama but much loftier than 
Everest—a mountain approachable from 
every side but so immensely high that its 
summit, like God Himself, can never be 
clearly seen or victoriously scaled by mortal 
man. Around the base of this mighty peak 
are clustered the cultures of mankind — each 
culture more or less aware of the mountain 
and lured to venture an ascent. Each culture 
will naturally start its climb at the nearest 
point, some from the north, some from the 
south, the rest, between them, boxing the 
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compass. The more primitive cultures will 
barely reach the initial slope; many will re- 
main entangled in the lush swamps and 
forests of superstition at its base. The more 
advanced cultures will press on, slowly and 
steadily, over the foothills and ever upward. 
The higher they get, the more extensive will 
be their view and the more enlightened their 
orientation; the closer, moreover, will they 
in fact be drawing together, however un- 
aware they may be of comparable ventures 
from other points of the compass. 


The metaphor of the mountain fails to 
note that through Revelation the mountain 
itself is active in disclosing its truth and the 
best way to its peak. 

What lessons can we draw from this meta- 
phor? At least these: that all such religious 
ventures are ventures of faith, since no living 
man has ever reached the top, but that this 
faith becomes progressively less blind and 
more assured the higher one climbs; that some 
one approach may well be the surest way, 
and possibly the only way, to the very summit, 
but that no climber can possibly be absolutely 
sure that his way is in fact the best, or the 
only, road to victory; that this precarious 
venture, in which all is risked, calls for the 
utmost knowledge and skill, discipline and 
perseverance; that each assault can be suc- 
cessful only if the venture is cooperative, 
with widespread mutual concern and mutual 
trust, that shouts of help and encouragement 
to rival groups of climbers are more appro- 
priate than charges of heresy and damning 
anathemas; and, finally, that even though the 
summit is never actually attained by mortal 
man, the rewards of widening vistas and 
more frequent glimpses of the glorious peak 
are sure and sufficient to justify every effort 
and every risk. 

So conceived, religion, as man’s culturally 
conditioned ascent to God, as his individual 
and corporate response to the challenge and 
the enticement of the blazing peak, demands 
of him all the knowledge and sagacity, all 
the personal stamina and corporate cohesion, 
all the imagination, humility, and faith of 
which he is capable. It requires all the skills 
and insights that reason can devise and that 
education can promote. It is, itself, man’s 


boldest venture in research and education; 
but it invites and needs all the tested disci- 
plines and lore of the plain of secular en- 
deavor. Without them the would-be climber 
can hardly hope to traverse the intervening 
jungles or surmount the lowest foot hills; 
with them, he and his fellows can hope to 
climb indefinitely high into the clear air and 
the purifying sunlight, into the presence of 
Deity Himself. 
Religion and Education Together 


I have not paused, in this hasty survey of 
education and religion in their relation to 
each other, to mention the countless difficul- 
ties which attend the liberation of each from 
its peculiar vices, and the many obstacles, 
institutional and personal, which retard their 
frank and free cooperation. Religion and 
education can and must cooperate, I repeat, 
because they are so different, and so alike — 
so different that each can compensate for the 
other’s characteristic lack, so similar that each 
is implicitly prophetic of the other's strength 
If we can once grasp this unity in difference, 
this possibility of, and necessity for, concord, 
no practical obstacles need be insurmountable. 
Each impediment must yield, ultimately, to 
what T. S. Eliot has enumerated as the five 
minimal requirements of spiritual growth — 

“prayer, observance, discipline, thought, 

and action” 

This total venture, meanwhile, is by no 
means the esoteric concern of a sophisticated 
elite — it is the very heart of the cultural and 
spiritual struggle in which all of us are today 
completely involved, whether we are aware 
of it or not. We are in the throes of a cul- 
tural crisis in which our two most precious 
freedoms are at stake — the freedom to learn, 
to think, and to speak wisely and boldly — 
the freedom to believe, to worship God and 
to serve our fellowmen with enlightened de- 
votion. President Eisenhower is well quali- 
fied to speak to each of us on what so deeply 
concerns all of us. These are his words: 


The struggle in which freedom today is en- 
gaged is quite literally a total and uni- 
versal struggle. It engages every aspect of 
our lives. . . . It is a military struggle, . . . 
an economic struggle, . . . a political 
struggle, . . . a scientific struggle. . . . It is 
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an intellectual struggle, for .. . every spoken 
and printed word can either inspire or 
weaken man’s faith in freedom. . . . It is a 
spiritual struggle. We must seek in our 
churches, our schools, our homes and our 
daily lives the clearness of mind and the 
strength of heart to guard the chance to 
live in freedom. .. . For this whole struggle, 
in the deepest sense, is waged neither for 
land nor for food nor for power — but for 
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the soul of man himself.” (Speech to the 
Annual Convention of the National Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, June 10, 1953). 


We should take these words to heart, never 
forgetting, however, that “he that findeth his 
life shall lose it” (Matt. 10, 39); that “the 
unexamined life is not worth human living” 
(Socrates); and that “the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom” (Proverbs 1, 7). 
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M* PART in the program is to initiate 
the discussion by a criticism of the 
experimentalist educational philosophy — or 
rather one crucial aspect of it— which has 
had a dominant influence on American edu- 
cational theory in recent decades. By experi- 
mentalism I mean the view which finds its 
major support in the writings of John Dewey. 
More directly the prevailing interpretation of 
experimentalism as applied to education de- 
rives its pattern from the teaching of William 
H. Kilpatrick, who has incorporated the 
Dewey ideas into his own strongly individual- 
ized formulation of the teaching process. On 
the side of school procedures, experimental- 
ism’s leadership on the educational frontier 
has been shared by the Progressive movement 
which antedates both Dewey and Kilpatrick, 
but to which both men contributed greatly 
in the last half century. 


Progressive Education 


It is appropriate on this occasion to recall 
that although it was anti-dogmatic and anti- 
authoritarian from the beginning, in its 
earlier stages, Progressive education was 
nevertheless pervaded by a religious spirit 
in the broad sense of the term. Its greatest 
European forerunner, Friedrich Froebel, was 
a mystic who united a great affection for 
children with profound love of nature, seeing 
in all things and persons a revelation of Di- 
vinity. “Education,” he said, “should lead 
and guide man to clearness concerning him- 
self and in himself, to peace with nature, and 
to unity with God.” Francis W. Parker, who 
is generally recognized as the father of Pro- 


gressive education in the United States was 
descended from a line of New England 
teachers and preachers inheriting from them 
a zealous religious attitude, in his case warmly 
colored by Emersonian transcendentalism. A 
missionary in the Far East who attended the 
Parker Schools in Chicago during her child- 
hood writes that “they felt like church.” It 
is in point to mention also that Dewey in his 
early writings freely used religious expres- 
sions: his famous “My Pedagogic Creed” 
published in 1897 concludes with the sent- 
ence, “In this way the teacher is always the 
prophet of the true God, and the usherer-in 
of the true kingdom of God.” 

Progressive education still retains echoes 
of the romantic and religious overtones of 
the earlier days, at least in some of its forms. 
It is true, however, that in recent years under 
the influence of experimentalism the em- 
phasis has been shifted — with benefit as well 
as with loss—to “critical intelligence,” and 
“activity for further activity.” As a result of 
the fusion of experimentalism and progres- 
sivism, a theory of education has resulted 
which lays no stress on inward development 
or on abiding values, ideas connected with 
the religious attitude. At times, moreover, 
leaders in the Progressive movement give ex- 
pression to a distrust of the influence of the 
traditional home, and not infrequently re- 
veal a certain antagonism to religious educa- 
tion as given by the churches. There is im- 
plied, in a number of recent publications, the 
belief that the development of ethical and 
spiritual values can be safely left to the 
public schools alone. 











Constructive Progressive Education 


Before proceeding further, I wish to say 
as strongly as I can, that in subjecting the 
experimentalist philosophy underlying Pro- 
gressive education to criticism, I do not in- 
tend to join the motley crowd of opponents 
who reject it wholesale and out of hand as 
responsible for ineffective teaching in our 
schools, and for the alleged looseness of con- 
temporary morals or for the general indiffer- 
ence to religious values. These conditions, 
in so far as they exist, have other more com- 
plex causes. There have been extremes in 
the implementation of the Progressive con- 
ceptions. But taking the movement as a 
whole, Progressive education has brought 
about significant advances— indeed may be 
said to constitute the growing point of edu- 
cational theory and practice in the last gen- 
eration. 

Wherever Progressive education has been 
introduced in genuine form with due con- 
sideration of limiting circumstances, it has 
been a major force in creating a better type 
of education, particularly at the elementary 
levels. It has brought teaching procedures 
into greater accord with modern psychology, 
has related education more closely to the in- 
terests and needs of childhood, has stimulated 
the desire to think seriously, has connected 
school work more directly with social con- 
cerns — a feature of modern education which 
Jacques Maritain, outstanding Catholic 
thinker regards an invaluable contribution. 
More important than the pedagogical ad- 
vances, great as these are, is the general in- 
fluence of Progressivism on the spirit of edu- 
cation: it has been a primary factor in imbu- 
ing our schools with a cooperative and demo- 
cratic outlook on life, leading teachers, and 
parents too, toward a more humane, more 
tolerant, more socially-minded view of the 
educational process. Its central idea, that 
education is a process of growth, of con- 
tinuous realization of selfhood—an idea 
which harks back to 19th century German 
idealism closely connected with the Protestant 
movement — will remain a lasting contribu- 
tion to educational philosophy. 


Evaluation of Experimentalism 
But there is another side to the coin, a 
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negative aspect which results from the ex- 
tremely relativistic position of experimental- 
ism. I refer to its opposition to the formula- 
tion of definite ends for education. Experi- 
mentalism as it is propagated today, insists 
that every educational activity be directly re- 
lated to the experience of the learners ex- 
clusively; it must be functional at each mo- 
ment of learning and immediately related to 
“life activities”; it must be “life itself” not a 
preparation for life at some future time. 
Along with this emphasis on the immediate, 
goes an exaltation of change and process: life 
is described as a “constantly growing, chang- 
ing affair” and education accordingly must 
be a continuous adjustment to an ever chang- 
ing world. In this period of great trans- 
formation and crisis, Dr. Kilpatrick tells us in 
Education For a Changing Civilization that 
philosophy “must somehow base itself on 
change.” Self-realization is reinterpreted to 
mean not an unfolding of the self toward 
definite ends but as,a never-ending process of 
growth. On this Dewey is emphatic as he 
says in Democracy and Education: “We have 
laid it down that the educational process is 
a continuous process of growth. . . . Since 
growth is the characteristic of life, education 
is all one with growing; it has no end be- 
yond itself.” 

Accordingly “fixed-ends” and “absolutes” 
become abhorrent words in the Progressiv- 
ist’s vocabulary, since in his view both smack 
of authoritarianism. There must be “no im- 
position from above” as the phrase goes; 
pupils are to be encouraged to study all 
opinions impartially on a basis of equality 
and to come to their own conclusions with- 
out the intervention of the teacher. Even 
in teaching democracy, indoctrination of any 
kind must be avoided. The teacher apparently 
is to serve only as an intellectual midwife in 
the reputed manner of Socrates. (But Soc- 
rates, it may be recalled, believed that a uni- 
versal divine truth of reason was innate in 
us all.) In some exemplifications of the 
method, everyone but the teacher is to be al- 
lowed to express an opinion; only he or she 
must remain strictly neutral. One leading 
exponent goes so far as to say that it will help, 
not hurt, the work if the teacher does not 
know the answers to the problems discussed. 
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These are relatively moderate expressions 
of the experimentalist philosophy. Recent 
writings have gone further in exalting proc- 
ess and change as paramount principles and 
in repudiating anything that savors of educa- 
tional purposes clearly formulated by the 
teacher or by any member of the adult gen- 
eration. One recent brochure by a professor 
of education has it that all organized subject- 
matter is authoritarian and undemocratic, 
since it represents primarily the “fixed-ends 
of the teacher” and not in the first instance, 
the “needs of the pupils.” (If we follow this 
line of thought it would seem that any form 
of logical organization for subject-matter 
would be undemocratic, and I am inclined to 
think that some of our Progressive colleagues 
really so believe.) A widely used book on the 
democratic process in education urges us to 
let the children have the major share — not 
just a share, mind you—in making their 
own curriculum, and moreover, advises us to 
substitute “directional process goals” — what- 
ever that may mean—for the “fixed-end 
goals” of traditional education. More explicit 
is a recent text on Secondary Education writ- 
ten by three outsanding authors, in which 
two pages are devoted to a discussion of 
“Changes in Ethics and Religion.” After 
repeating the usual platitudes about the need 
of reconciling theology wtih modern science 
and of achieving freedom based on self-disci- 
pline, the authors make an appeal for the 
cultivation of self-reliance among the youth. 
To this we would all heartily agree, no doubt, 
but they go on to contrast self-reliance with 
authority. “Authority” they say “means reli- 
ance upon the judgment and the mandates 
of others and as such is an unsafe and unde- 
sirable basis for intelligent, democratic liv- 
ing.” And further: “The forces of social in- 
stitutions, of laws made by and for older 
people, are turned loose to restrain youth, 
and to direct their every step.” Somehow, 
they conclude, education must find a way to 
liberate the powers of youth, to give them 
unhampered freedom for development with- 
out the constant dictation of “those prin- 
ciples that have stood the test of time.” 


More Harm than Good 
As currently formulated by its latter-day 
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adherents, experimentalism is doing more 
harm than good, particularly as it is being 
applied to secondary and college education. 
It is not calculated to help us out of the cur- 
rent confusion in educational theory; it con- 
tributes rather to the perpetuation of the con- 
fusion. The superficialities of thought and 
infelicities of expression in recent progres- 
sivist literature — insinuating a negative at- 
titude towards authority, towards law and 
towards tradition — have been severely criti- 
cized by leaders in the experimentalist school 
of thought, especially by the late Boyd H. 
Bode who in friendly but frank manner at- 
tached the doctrine of “growth for more 
growth” and posed the question “growth 
whither.” John Dewey, too, it will be remem- 
bered, attempted — too late perhaps — to cor- 
rect the looseness of practice and thought of 
Progressive education in the Kappa Delta Pi 
lecture published in 1938 urder the title Ex- 
perience and Education. Much of what is 
objectionable in Progressive education un- 
doubtedly comes from distortions and mis- 
interpretations of valid conceptions, but the 
truth is that the experimentalist doctrine it- 
self —in its extreme relativism, and in its 
over-evaluation of personal individual experi- 
ence as final guide — must share the blame. 
The major trouble does not arise from a vio- 
lation of the Dewey-Kilpatrick doctrines, but 
from a too-faithful extension of them. The 
extravagant expressions noted represent the 
widening of a geological fault, so to speak, in 
the foundation stones on which the whole 
edifice of experimentalism is erected. 


The root of the trouble lies in the exalta- 
tion of the process of change to a position of 
a first principle. The exclusive reliance on 
‘the doctrine of change quickly leads to self- 
contradiction: how could we recognize change 
or conceive it without reference to stability? 
All processes are obviously contained within 
definite structures; flux without form is veri- 
table chaos. The concept of change as a 
first principle is as dogmatic as the idea of 
eternal truth which it would replace; neither 
offers a standard of judgment by which to 
decide what changes to facilitate and which 
to constrain. Obviously continuous growth is 
not always desirable as is the case wth cancer, 
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monopolies, and our giant cities. Moreover, 
as we observe cosmic order it would appear 
to illustrate, not a movement of continuous 
progress, but a cyclical rhythm of motion and 
rest as Common sense sees it, as the intermit- 
tent transformation of energy into matter — 
and matter into energy—as present day 
physicists describe it. On the level of living 
things, we witness the recurrence of birth 
and death, of growth and maturity; and on 
the stage of rational human life, of activity 
followed by reflection on the activity, and by 
enjoyment of contemplation for its own sake. 
Instructive is Reinhold Niebuhr’s use of the 
dialectical principle in the Nature and Des- 
tiny of Man as he reads history in terms of in- 
herent vitalities periodically breaking down 
established social forms and then creating 
new orders of vitality. The history of cul- 
ture is not a process of continuous change; it 
reveals periods of change followed by periods 
of consolidation of new values gained. 


Consistent with its exaltation of process, 
experimentation defines philosophy pri- 
marily in terms of method, as a persevering 
quest, placing the emphasis on the continuity 
of the critical inquiry not on its outcome. In 
so far as it provides for coming to conclusions, 
these are to be held as hypotheses, i.e., to be 
entertained only tentatively and to be given 
up readily as further inquiry suggests. Ex- 
perimentalism forgets that in science whose 
method it aims to emulate, every hypothesis 
is framed within some more inclusive and 
more enduring system of assumptions. The 
founder of pragmatism, Charles S. Peirce was 
on firmer ground when he laid down the 
basis proposition “that the sole object of in- 
quiry is the settlement of opinion.” His pur- 
pose of formulating the pragmatic method 
was not to stir up criticism of traditional 
beliefs, but rather to develop a method of 
reestablishing belief when accepted opinions 
had been challenged by warranted doubt. He 
thought we could approximate truth in ever 
greater measure, even though our notion of 
it always remained fallible because there was 
a universe of reality which transcended man. 
To make our beliefs secure, he sought a 
method “by which our beliefs would be de- 
termined by nothing human but by some ex- 


ternal permanency, by somethiag on which 
our thinking has no effect.” This is quite 
different from present day experimentalism. 
Perhaps we need not go so far in the direction 
of a philosophy of Realism to make our 
point. Accepting the Dewey idea that phi- 
losophy is concerned with a criticism of ac- 
cepted values as a means of social reconstruc- 
tion, must we not say that philosophy begin- 
ning with criticism, fulfills its task only when 
it makes a clear restatement of values and 
presents us with some definite conception 
to guide us? 
Inadequate Experimentation 


To come to the main point: In denying 
the need of formulating stable assumptions 
and enduring ends, experimentalism makes 
itself inadequate as a basis of educational 
policy. Education, which is a practical art, 
must be founded on a clearly formulated pat- 
tern of beliefs calculated to influence both 
personal and social behavior. A genuine phi- 
losophy like religion is a way of belief cor- 
related with a way of life. Religion depends 


on direct revelation, carried forward through 
the ministry of a church or through the 
developing tradition of a people, — faith al- 
ways preceding and in the end remaining, 
primary. Philosophy arrives at its ideal of 
life by aid of human vision restrained by 
human reason, and reason, may involve ques- 


tioning of accepted beliefs. But it is essen- 
tial to realize that philosophy beginning with 
criticism of conventional beliefs must, when- 
ever the process of inquiry achieves its goal, 
conclude either with a reinstitution of the 
old beliefs or with a proposal of new beliefs. 
An educational philosophy will not, in the 
manner of casuistry lay down the law in 
specific cases, but it must suggest broad 
policies, have convictions on major issues of 
principle, and indeed in some instances be 
committed to “absolutes.” 

Like the member of a church who has 
articles of faith under the heading “What 
Every Christian Must Believe” so, to some 
extent, every disciple of a genuine philosophy 
has his credos, propositions which he must 
believe. The “must” will have two mean- 
ings: what he must believe on the basis of 
objective evidence as produced by free in- 
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quiry; and second what he must believe in the 
way of faith in order that his moral and 
spiritual ideal may be advanced. Within che 
cosmological framework described as existent 
by the sciences, more than one way of life is 
possible for man. It is an essential belief of 
our common religious tradition that a degree 
of freedom of choice is granted. There is 
room for faith which means belief, despite ex- 
perience and circumstance unpropitious at 
the time and it is part of any philosophy 
touched by our religious tradition that our 
faith in the ideal is a means of helping to 
bring it about. 

The view here proposed does not return 
to the idea of truth which brooks no change. 
Each succeeding era rests on a heritage from 
the past, but each requires a reformulation 
of beliefs in the light of new knowledge and 
new conditions. The rejection of the con- 
ception that truth is never-changing, how- 
ever, need not force us to embrace the op- 
posite opinion that it is ever-changing. Ad- 
vance in civilization does not take place in 
a single line of upward incline; we lift our- 
selves from step to step and our progress is 
not in the movement itself, but rather in the 
position attained. In every given culture 
epoch, there is a pattern of values which 
serves as a framework of reference for the 
limits of the true and the good by which the 
individual must be guided if he is to live an 
ethical life. 


Experimentalism was born in the age of 
liberalism when the classic and religious 
foundations of our civilization still stood 
firm. The emphasis on complete open- 
mindedness and unlimited criticism was de- 
signed to liberate thought and institutions 
from the iron hand of dogmatism and auto- 
cratic domination so as to insure continuous 
progressive development. Much has hap- 
pened since the First World War to warrant 
a decisive change from the earlier liberalist 
major emphasis on criticism of our institu- 
tions. We face the challenge of new aggres- 
sive ideologies. Ours is a period of struggle 
for the preservation and consolidation of the 
values of Western civilization as well as for 
their advance. We must continue to chal- 
lenge untenable beliefs and to work for the 
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reconstruction of inadequate institutions, and 
we must give central attention to upholding 
the enduring values which define the char- 
acter of our civilization. Our teaching must 
be positive, and part of our educational task 
is to convey the understanding to our youth 
that our pattern of values represents the fruit 
of a long historical development, and has roots 
in the religious and classic heritage of West- 
ern civilization. 

Religious education has a significant part 
to play in the reorientation demanded by the 
era of crisis in which we live. In supporting 
the idea of abiding values and in urging com- 
mitment to positive beliefs, it offers a counter- 
weight to the relativistic attitude which mini- 
mizes the importance of objective ethical 
standards and which— notwithstanding its 
emphasis on individual responsibility — may 
in practice tend toward a moral neutralism. 
Religious literature and traditions, religious 
rituals and doctrines can nourish our ethical 
and spiritual sensitivities. Membership in 
church or synagogue strengthens the sense of 
community responsibility as it affords oppor- 
tunity for spiritual communion. And not 
only this: our civil liberties are deeply rooted 
in a religious respect for the person as made 
in the image of God, and in the belief of a 
Sovereign Rule that stands above the state. 
As recent pronouncements of religious leaders 
and church organizations have demonstrated, 
religious forces can offer courageous and 
powerful support for our civil liberties against 
the encroachment of politics and politicians. 


The religious tradition aims to link the 
present generations with past generations 
under an enduring system of humane values 
and to bring together the nations and races 
of men into a common humanity. Carried 
on in the broad and enlightened spirit which 
animates the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, there is a great and indispensable work 
to do for religious education in the next half 
century: in helping to usher in a truly demo- 
cratic social order and a genuinely interna- 
tional organization and to fulfill the ancient 
Hebrew prophecy of world peace through 
the establishment on earth of the Sovereignty 
of Heaven, — the sovereignty of Justice and 
Loving-kindness, of Truth and of Law. 
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President, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn., Past President Association of American Colleges 


I THINK that the general theme of this 

evening's meeting is a good one, “Strate- 
gies for Making Adequate Provision of Reli- 
gious Education for All Our Young.” Our 
use of the term “strategies” indicates that we 
are at least agreed upon our objective, a situa- 
tion which did not obtain until recently. 
Although each of us may place varying in- 
terpretations upon some of the words em- 
ployed, we are at least in fundamental agree- 
ment that “religious education” is essential 
to the general concept of education. 

I have been asked to speak specifically of 
Catholic educational strategy, that is, the 
means employed by the Church to give an 
adequate religious training to all its children 
and youth. I have likewise been asked to say 
a word regarding “the Catholic sense of re- 
sponsibility for the religious and moral cli- 
mate and content of public education in 
America.” With your permission, I shall 
treat these two questions in order. 

First of all, of course, comes the home. 
Catholics believe that the religious family is 
the very foundation of a good society, recog- 
nizing, as do most people, that usually no 
teacher has as much influence on the child 
as the parents. The Church therefore pro- 
motes the various acts of family worship, not 
only in church buildings, but in the home 
itself. These acts include prayers in common 
—before and after meals, evening prayers, 
and devotions at special seasons of the year. 

All this, of course, is in addition to what- 
ever direct instruction the parents give from 
time to time, either on their own initiative, 
or in answer to their children’s questions. An 
important point to recall is that in any good 
home the teaching is by example as well as 
by precept. 

There comes a day, however, when the par- 
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ent must in most cases give way to the school 
teacher for the further training of the child. 
From the age of 5 or 6 on up through the 
university, the child is to be more and more 
under the influence of teachers other than his 
parents. 


The question then arises in the mind of 
the parent, “What type of school do I wish 
my child to attend?” The Catholic answer is, 
“A school in which the intellect is developed 
in an atmosphere favorable to the develop- 
ment of the virtues, and favorable to an or- 
derly development of religious knowledge, a 
school in which, as the mind grows in its 
awareness and understanding of creation, it 
likewise grows in the knowledge and love 
of God.” 


That, in brief, is the rationale of the Catho- 
lic school system. And it was the same think- 
ing in Protestant circles which led Protestants 
to found colleges and schools in the early days 
of our history. For various reasons, the move- 
ment did not spread to the elementary schools 
of the Protestants in the same degree that it 
did to those of the Catholics. But the basic 
thinking was the same, I think, among all de- 
vout people. 

For reasons inherent in publicly-supported 
education, it has not been possible to provide 
there what Catholics (and many others) con- 
sider an adequate religious education. With 
two hundred and more sects in this country, 
it would be impossible to provide religious 
education acceptable to all. It is for this 
reason that Catholics have espoused the ideal 
of religious schools, colleges, and universities 
for all of their children. 

The ideal, however, is rarely reached in 
this imperfect world. Financial considera- 
tions make it impossible in the foreseeable 
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future, even in a country as rich as ours, to 
have all Catholic students in Catholic schools. 
What, then, is the strategy for giving an 
adequate religious education to Catholic stu- 
dents in public, and in non-Catholic private 
institutions? 


Let us begin with the colleges and uni- 
versities. On non-Catholic campuses, there is 
often a chaplain who directs a combined 
chapel and recreational center. In some 
places the chaplain conducts formal classes, 
for which academic credits may be given; in 
others, he give informal private instruction. 
Most of these centers are called Newman 
Clubs, after the 19th Century English Car- 
dinal. 

As we go down to the grade and the high 
school, we f?nd various attempts in various 
parts of the country to reach with religious 
instruction boys and girls not in Catholic 
schools. 

First of all, there are the so-called Sunday 
Schools, conducted by priests, nuns, or lay 
persons on Sunday, usually after Mass. Some- 
times this instruction is given on Saturdays. 

Then there are the summer vacation 
schools, conducted usually in rural areas 
where no Catholic schools exist. Teachers 
try to gather together for several weeks the 
children in these areas for religious instruc- 
tion. 

In recent years, the concept of “released 
time instruction” has had a favorable accep- 
tance. At first it was thought that the prob- 
lem of giving at least some religious instruc- 
tion to children in public schools could be 
solved by having priests, ministers, and rabbis 
come to the schools once a week to teach 
their respective flocks. But this practice was 
violently objected to by a tiny minority of 
those who urged that it violated the principle 
of separation of Church and State. Today, 
another arrangement exists in many com- 
munities, an arrangement which allows the 


children to be released once a week for reli-- 


gious instruction given off the school prem- 
ises. In some places, ims ctions are given 
in after-school hours in churches or other 
school property. 

The teaching in released-time programs 
and in the vacation school programs is nor- 
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mally done under the auspices of an organiza- 
tion called the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Its membership consists of adult 
laymen and laywomen who assist the priests, 
brothers, nuns, and seminarians in the reli- 
gious instruction of both children and adults. 
Training courses for the prospective instruc- 
tors are given before they are permitted to 
teach. A series of inexpensive text books 
has been provided—nine texts through 
grades 4-12. Discussion groups are formed 
among the adults, and also among the stu- 
dents in high schools. Discussion manuals 
have been provided for these clubs, which 
often meet in the homes of the children. 

So much for the Catholic child, whether in 
a Catholic school or not. Our second ques- 
tion remains. What about “the Catholic 
sense of responsibility for the religious and 
moral climate and content of public educa- 
tion in America?” 


The answer can be quickly stated—a 
Catholic is untrue to his principles unless he 
has a very great interest in public education, 
and that for two reasons. 


First, there is a selfish reason. As I said 
before, a great many Catholics are in public 
schools, and this situation will continue for 
a long time to come. Secondly, even if we 
had all Catholic children in Catholic schools, 
we must desire good schools for the children 
of our non-Catholic neighbors. Otherwise 
we are lacking in charity, and are become as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. If we 
are to have good schools, in our view, we 
must have good, religious men and women 
teaching in the public schools as well as in 
the private. It means that Catholics must 
work with organizations such as the Religious 
Education Association and the American 
Council on Education to find ways and means 
of improving “the religious and moral climate 
and content of public education in America.” 
I for one am humbly grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to join hands with the earnest, God- 
fearing, dedicated men and women who are 
here assembled to further this lofty purpose. 
And I pray God to bless our common efforts 
to restore religion to the place it once en- 
joyed in the curricula of all our American 
schools. 
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JOSEPH LOOKSTEIN 


Rabbi, Congregation Kebilath Jeshurum, and Professor of Sociology, Yeshiva University, New York City 


E IS RELIABLY reported that before 
Operation Overlord, which led to the 
liberation of the European continent, was de- 
cided upon, a number of prior plans had to be 
discarded. It is ever thus in the realm of 
human experience: False starts invariably 
precede a true beginning. Many blueprints 
are torn up ere a final master plan can be 
devised. Everi God, the old rabbis tel! us, 
experimented with many worlds, “building 
them and destroying them,” before he estab- 
lished the world which we inhabit. 

So be it with us in our quest for strategies 
for religious education. It becomes necessary 
to rule out what appears, to at least one mem- 
ber of this symposium, as wasteful, improper 
and futile strategies before proposing a con- 
structive one with a reasonable chance of 
success. 


I 


Let us, then, to the strategies that cannot 
work. In our zeal for religious education for 
the youth of America let us desist from plac- 
ing the stigma of secularism on all that is not 
religious according to our sights. Too many, 
alas, are joining the hunt in the open season 
against public education in the United States. 
“Atheistic public schools,” “den of paganism,” 
“secular education,” “Godless houses of learn- 
ing,” and similar epithets are hurled with 
irresponsible abandon by those who ought to 
know better. This practice is subversive 
when indulged in by political personalities. 
When it is resorted to by religionists it be- 
comes sinful. 

To begin with, education in the noblest and 
purest sense can never be secular. The Jew- 
ish tradition, certainly, looks upon knowledge 
as holy, as an emanation from the divine. 
Every faith after its own fashion subscribes 
to the Talmudic formulation that “the seal of 
the Holy One, blessed be He, is truth.” Are 
not, therefore, the students seeking for truth 
and the teachers imparting that truth serving 
the All-Wise who is the essence of truth? Is 
not the classroom, in a sense, a sanctuary and 


the school, even if it be a public one, a temple 
of religion? 

It must secondly be noted that American 
schools as institutions of democracy cannot 
be classed as secular because democracy is 
not secular. If within our educational insti- 
tutions — elementary, secondary and higher 
—our children are taught how to live to- 
gether, how to respect one another, how to 
enrich their lives through knowledge and 
how to bring the products of that knowledge 
as offerings on the ali» of American de- 
mocracy, then they are indeed learning some 
of the finest and noblest lessons of true reli- 
gion. 

Thirdly, this method is wasteful because 
intemperance begets intemperance and ex- 
tremism engenders extremism. If public 
education is attacked as secular, then religious 
education is counter-attacked as sectarian. 
When public educators are assailed as expo- 
nents of atheism, then religious educators 
are indicted as apostles of credalism. Both 
sides are in error, and both may not be 
aware of the consequence of this battle of 
words. Let us guard against semantic suicide. 

II 


Another strategy that ought to be avoided 
is that of having religion infiltrate public 
education. This strategy manifests itself in 
a variety of ways. Sometimes it takes the 
innocent form of reading a Bible lesson to 
a Class or an assembly of classes out of either 
the Old or the New Testament. In certain 
instances a special edition of the Bible is 
given preference—an edition which by no 
means can be considered non-sectarian. On 
occasion, as in the case of the City of New 
York, it takes the form of an opening prayer 
with which students are expected to begin 
the instructional day. Oft times the attempt 
is made to introduce specifically religious 
holidays with all their beautiful pageantry and 
drama into the school program of activities, 
either in a formal or informal manner. And, 
of course, there was, and in some areas there 
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still is, the practice of using public school 
premises for religious instruction on the re- 
leased time plan. This practice, to be sure, 
was ruled unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court. Yet there remain 
communities throughout the land where no 
official notice has been taken of the Supreme 
Court decision and where citizens are reluc- 
tant, for understandable reasons, to bring the 
issue to public attention. 

Noble as are the motivations behind the 
efforts described one must still submit that 
it ill behooves religion to invade the precincts 
of public education whether spatially or 
temporally in such an indirect manner. Church 
and synagogue ought not to enter the public 
school by way of a tunnel. And God should 
not be made to enter any institution through 
the back door. 

But it is not on the grounds of religious 
dignity alone that such efforts ought to be 
discouraged. There is a higher issue basic 
to democracy and vital to the American way 
of life which must be faced squarely, and 
that is the issue of separation of church and 
state. We cannot be expected to be expert 
architects and builders to determine the exact 
thickness of the wall that ought to separate 
church and state. Nor can we be expected 
to be profound political scientists to deter- 
mine minutely the precise prerogatives of 
the state. All of us know what are the func- 
tions, the prerogatives of church and syna- 
gogue. All of us, too, have a satisfactory 
knowledge of what the duties, obligations 
and responsibilities of the state are. We 
understand God and we do not misunder- 
stand Caesar. Tragic experience has taught 
us the effects of the invasion of the domain 
of the church by the power of the state. That 
is why the world is today separated by an 
impregnable iron curtain. Misfortune also 
should have taught us the dire consequences 
that follow when a particular church, or sev- 
eral churches, or all churches combined seek 
to usurp the authority or dictate the policies 
of the state. Political leaders may forget this. 
Religious leaders ought never to forget it. 

Ill 


There is a third strategy that ought to be 
avoided. For lack of a better term let it be 
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designated as the strategy of “raiding.” Here 
is the way it works. It lops off as much time 
as circumstances will permit-— in most cases 
an hour a week—from the public school 
day for the purpose of religious instruction. 
This method has come to be known as the 
Released Time Plan. 


Some religious educators are quite satis- 
fied with it. Many are not. Those who are 
satisfied console themselves with the “it-is- 
better-than-nothing” viewpoint and find com- 
fort in the knowledge that tens of thousands 
of children are receiving at least some meas- 
ure of religious instruction. Those who are 
displeased with it are fearful of the methods 
employed in the implementation of the idea. 
They are concerned with the sensibilities of 
children of minority groups who become 
suddenly exposed to the effects of religious 
segmentization that is inherent in the plan. 
Of no small concern to them also is the fact 
that the public school teacher becomes, as it 
were, a religious agent, a role which he was 
never expected to perform and sometimes is 
even indisposed to play. 

All religious educators, whatever their at- 
titude to the Released Time Plan may be, 
must in honesty agree that irrespective of 
the merits or the faults of the Plan, one thing 
is certain: One hour a week fe. religious in- 
struction cannot be deemed sufficient. It is 
a question of time before serious-minded reli- 
gious leaders will recognize that they cannot 
be content with the crumbs of time that fall 
from the table of general education. Much 
more nourishment is needed to feed the hun- 
gry and eager soul of a growing child. 

There is another phase of the “raiding” 
strategy. That, alas, is far more dangerous 
than the first. I refer to the open as well as 
subtle attempts to obtain state funds for pri- 
vate religious education. Obviously, the issue 
of church and state enters into this matter. 
Invariably, except where incidental service 
to a child’s physical well-being is concerned, 
the courts have ruled against any kind of 
direct or indirect subsidy by the state to reli- 
gious education. Thet is as it should be in 
a democracy like ours, and Protestant, Catho- 
lic and Jew ought to accept such ruling not 
grudgingly but gratefully. 
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There is, however, in this, too, the element 
of religious dignity and responsibility. Those 
who are committed to a religious way of life 
ought to be willing and prepared to pay the 
price for such a commitment. It should be 
at once a duty and a privilege for a church or 
synagogue member to support the religious 
institutions of his communion. We spend 
millions for all kinds of missions abroad. At 
great cost and sacrifice we are prepared to 
bring the teaching of religion to those who in 
the opinion of the donors are religiously un- 
derprivileged. Religion, even more than 
charity, ought to begin at home! 

IV 


A critique of faulty strategies imposes an 
obligation to present alternative strategies. 
As one contemplates the alternatives he is 
constrained in truth and modesty to admit 
that nothing novel or revolutionary is possible 
in this area. There is indeed very little new 
under the sun in the realm of religious edu- 
cation in the United States. All that one can 
do is to emphasize methods already proposed, 
or that are in use and require revision or im- 
provement. 

Certain realities confront us. There is a 
public education system in America that 
should be considered sacred and inviolate. 
There is a school day of reasonable length that 
occupies the time of the American child 
with general studies. There are supplemen- 
tary interests of a recreational and cultural 
character that appeal to the child, that are 
necessary for his development and that fur- 
ther occupy his time. What then can be 
done to cultivate within the child a moral 
and religious personality? Where can the 
time be found and what medium shall be em- 
ployed? 

Two major approaches have been proposed 
and are now in operation. One is the sup- 
plementary educational approach, which in- 
cludes after-school instruction, the Sunday 
School and the Released Time program. The 
other is the parochial or day-school approach. 
The former is minimal and imperative. The 
latter is maximal and, for those for whom it 
is intended, ideal. 

If most of our children took full advantage 
of the total supplementary educational pro- 


gram our cause for complaint would be great- 
ly reduced. In other words, if the youth of 
America of every faith attended Sunday 
School, and, in addition, received instruction 
during after-school hours, and, also added to 
these hours, the released time hour, then we 
would at least be on the way toward a partial 
solution of the religious education problem 
in our country. In effect it would mean 
about seven hours a week of instruction in 
religious subjects — hardly enough to cause 
rejoicing, but reasonably enough to be satis- 
fying. Alas, that is not so. In most cases it 
is an “either/or” situation—either Sunday 
School, or a few hours in the afternoon, or. 
one hour of released time. Let us face up 
to it. Most of our children are on extremely 
limited rations in religious education. What 
attempts can be made to correct the situation? 

Permit me to propose therefore that the 
supplementary approach be revised in name 
and substance to become the complementary 
approach. General education is not enough. 
It is designed to impart information, to de- 
velop skills, to cultivate a passion for truth, 
to endow the intellect and to prepare a useful 
citizen for a glorious democracy. But— to 
what end? Religious education provides the 
answer to that question. Its objective is not 
alone to see a useful citizen but a noble human 
being; not merely a competently trained 
mind but a compassionate and feeling heart; 
not only a well-cultivated intellect but a 
beautifully inspired soul. If at one time the 
slogan was Mens sana in corpora sano, the 
slogan of today must be Mens sana in corpora 
sano et in anima sana! 


Sound educators cannot disagree with that. 
For more than a generation now they have 
been telling us about the importance of edu- 
cating the “whole” child. They must now help 
us put that theory into practice, realizing, as 
they must, that the whole child is composed 
of body, mind and soul. 

Concretely, thought should be given not to 
a Released Time but to a Dismissed Time 
plan that could cover every day of the week 
Many of the better private schools discon- 
tinue instruction at two o'clock. In countless 
communities throughout the country double 
school shifts are in operation, apparently 
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without too much damage to the intellectual 
development of the student. In agricultural 
areas it is not uncommon for students to be 
dismissed from school to help with the 
ploughing, the picking and the harvesting. 
There is indeed a good deal of scientfic time 
wasting in the educative process. 


In the light of all this is it too impractical 
to suggest that consideration be given to 
ending the school day at two or two-thirty? 
That would enable many to obtain religious 
instruction without too much sacrifice of 
other interests that normally engage them. 
That would make it possible for a large num- 
ber of children to participate in five hours 
a week of religious study, which, if supple- 
mented by Sunday School instruction, would 
represent a substantial advance toward our 
religious goal. 

Let us not suppose that the Messiah of 
religious educational redemption will have 
thus arrived. There would still re~»ain many 
tasks calling for patience, ingenu: * and per- 
sistence. Religious educators would still 
have to search for ways and methods to make 
religious instruction attractive. They would 
still have to impress parents with the fact that 
religious study is not secondary to piano 
lessons, elocution lessons, dramatic classes, 
dance groups and the other competitive in- 
terests of a leisure class society that impinge 
upon a child's time. If it is countered that 
these expressional arts are essential, we shall 
agree. We will, at least have the rejoinder, 
however, that we have provided time for reli- 
gious instruction which is no less essential. 
If we are given the stock excuse that the child 
“loves” music, then we shall at least be able to 
accept it with a smile, knowing in our hearts, 
as does every parent, that the contrary is most 
often true. If we are badgered thay the child 
does not care for the religious school then we 
shall listen philosophically, for who knows 
what the fate of general education would be 
were it dependent on the likes and dislikes 
of the child. In any event and in the face of 
any argument, under a dismissed time plan, as 
here described, our chances for promoting 
religious education would at least be greatly 
increased. The percentage would be in our 
favor. 
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Vv 


Under the most ideal conditions, however, 
the method just described cannot be applied 
to all the children in the United States. There 
will be those who will require more intensive 
religious instruction. Some may cherish an 
ambition to enter the ministry, priesthood or 
rabbinate. Others may desire to associate 
themselves with the educational or adminis- 
trative enterprises and institutions of their 
respective faiths. There will always be, too, 
those children who because of spiritual apti- 
tudes and sensitiveness will, with no profes- 
sional or vocational goal in mind, still crave 
maximum study of religion. 


There remains, therefore, for our attention 
that form of religious education which has 
been the cause in recent years of acrimonious 
controversy in the area of public life. I refer 
to the Christian parochial school and the 
Jewish day school. 


If only the zealots among the proponents 
and opponents could be restrained! Then it 
would be possible to make a fair, calm and 
cool assessment of this medium of religious 
instruction. If the heat could be shut off and 
the light could be turned on, we could get a 
good look at the parochial school and day 
school and evaluate their benefits and short- 
comings, their advantages and their limita- 
tions. 


To begin with, the parochial and day 
school can never, nor should they ever, ac- 
commodate all the children of America. 
There are financial reasons that cannot be 
overlooked. There does not exist the reli- 
gious denomination capable of maintaining 
that kind of a system on its own, and we 
have already counselled against any state 
funds for such a system. There are also edu- 
cational reasons. Not every child is mentally 
qualified to pursue a double curriculum of 
religious and general studies. There are 
parental preferential reasons that cannot be 
ignored. Not every parent, even though he 
be a devout Protestant, Catholic or Jew, wants 
this kind of education for his child. So, we 
ought to be done with the promotional slo- 
gans such as every child in a parochial or day 
school. These slogans are unwise, impracti- 
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cal and from the standpoint of democracy 
undesirable. 

But there are over three million Catholic 
children, over three-hundred thousand Prot- 
estant children and close to thirty thousand 
Jewish children in parochial and day schools. 
These schools have been ruled as constitu- 
tionally proper by the United States Supreme 
Court in 1925. They are growing in number 
and increasing in enrollment in proportion 
to the child growth of our population. They 
are here to stay. They should not be re- 
garded as mere off-shoots of American edu- 
cation. Nor should they be tolerated as edu- 
cational stowaways. They should come to 
be considered as a natural phenomenon in a 
pluralistic culture such as ours is and as a per- 
manent element on the educational landscape 
of America. 

I am not qualified to speak for the Catholic 
or Protestant parochial school. As the prod- 
uct of a Jewish Day School and as the founder 
and principal of one, however, I have a reas- 
onable acquaintance with the nature and char- 
acter of that institution and might, therefore, 
speak a word in its behalf. 

What takes place within the walls of a 
Jewish Day School? A child is given the 
full course of general studies prescribed by 
the educational accrediting agencies of the 
state. He is taught all the skills and disci- 
plines of the accepted curriculum. He uses 
the same textbooks that are in use in the pub- 
lic schools. The teachers of general studies 
are without exception licensed to teach by 
state educational authorities. Sometimes they 
use the tried and tested methods of the past. 
On occasion they utilize the new and fresh 
techniques of progressive education. They 
are American teachers teaching American 
children in American Jewish schools. 

The graduates of these schools, and there 
have already been thousands of them, have 
over the years attained distinction in colleges, 
graduate and professional school. They have 
won honour at the bar, on the bench, in medi- 
cine, in industry and in public affairs. The 
record that they established is at once a 
credit to America and a tribute to the institu- 


tions in which they received their education. 

What else does the Jewish Day School do 
for an American Jewish boy or girl? It in- 
structs him in a culture that is four thousand 
years old and that includes the inspiration of 
the Bible, the wisdom of the Talmud, the 
beauty of Hebrew poetry through the ages 
and the eternal lessons of prophet and sage, 
of philosopher and ethical teacher. It teaches 
him how to live by a faith that is as vital to- 
day as it has been in ages past; a faith from 
whose loins some of the great faiths of man- 
kind have sprung. It thereby infuses in him 
a sense of pride in his identity and enables 
him, therefore, to grow up to be a more stal- 
wart man and a more integrated personality, 
the better able because of that to serve the 
needs and purposes of America. 

All this can be said for the Jewish Day 
School and I am confident that the same ap- 
plies to the Catholic and Protestant parochial 
schools. If this be so, then America has in 
these institutions powerful aids for the ad- 
vancement and extension of its democracy. 


VI 


A word of summation might be necessary. 
The religious educator and the general edu- 
cator must look upon themselves as members 
of a single educational fraternity. The public 
school, the parochial school, the day school are 
integral parts of the American pattern of 
society. Supplementary religious instruction 
can become in substance complementary in 
an atmosphere of good will that should pre- 
vail among those who are vested with the 
sacred and supreme responsibility of educat- 
ing the whole child. 


The ancient sages of the Talmud say that 
among the occupations of Almighty God 
there is one choice occupation that He loves 
most — the teaching of little children. It is 
a beautiful image—God, the teacher. It 
is also a profound insight—the teacher, 
whatever his discipline, is an associate of God. 
Under the spell of that image and in the light 
of that insight our strategy will be divinely 
inspired and our efforts will be divinely 
blessed. 
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EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 


Stated Clerk, Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A., Philadelphia, Penna. 


I DARE to make my proposal tonight be- 

cause I believe it would come most 
nearly to providing the kind of religious 
education the fathers of our nation would 
have approved had they made explicit in 
their day a program of religious education 
for the new republic. 

I shall do the two things which I was asked 
to do: First, “appraise the various institu- 
tional means whereby religious education is 
being provided” and second, make my pro- 
posal of a strategy which may lead us out of 
the dilemma and frustration in which we 
find ourselves. 


I 


I shall discuss in my appraisal the home, 
the church, and the public school. I choose 
this order for two reasons, first because I 
believe it is the order of basic importance, 
and second, because as I move from what I 
have to say of the home, the church, and the 
public school I move from the less contro- 
versial to the more controversial. 

A. Even though there are doubtless some 
of you who would put the church first in 
importance for religious education and the 
home second, almost all of you will agree that 
a religious home is a basic necessity for an 
adequate religious education of children who 
in their earliest years are most of all influ- 
enced by the home and family, its activities, 
spirit and members. 

The basic criticism one could make of the 
strategies of the churches in religious educa- 
tion has been the neglect of the home as the 
primary religious education institution. My 
own Church in its fairly recent recreation of 
its official program of Christian Education 
has in theory completely corrected that error, 
and in practice made some considerable 
progress. A home built about a family altar, 
with the father the priest, the mother the 
chief teacher, and the Bible the basic text, 
is the best guarantee of effective religious 
education of children. Surely I need not ar- 
gue the obvious. The combination of emo- 


tional ties, early associations, informal rather 
than formal teaching, project techniques, the 
longer hours available, the total existential 
situation, makes the home the vital institu- 
tion for the teaching of religion. On the other 
hand I agree, of course, that a home lacking 
real religious faith is for the same reason an 
almost overwhelming barrier against success- 
ful religious education. 


B. This leads us naturally to the role of 
the Church as the second basic institution of 
our society for the religious education of the 
young. 

Primarily the Church aims to bring all 
people into a vital relationship to God. It 
gathers together a worshipping community 
of believers. It strives to win any outside its . 
fellowship to enter it and it attempts to in- 
struct both adults and children within its 
community in the truths of the Gospel, in 
the knowledge of the Bible itself, and in the 
specific doctrines and history of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Although we dare not rest comfortably in 
the accomplishments of the churches in these 
primary tasks, yet by comparison with other 
nations or even with earlier days in our own 
nation, the vitality of the churches in the 
United States is encouraging. I met a French 
girl several years ago who had moved to a 
Long Island community in order to be near 
her work in the Secretariat of the U.N. which 
was then meeting at Lake Success. She told 
me that one of the greatest surprises of 
American life for her was how central in 
the small community was the church. And 
the percentage of our people who are related 
to churches has never been so high as it is to- 
day. 

Still we are all conscious of the fact that 
despite this measure of success, we are living 


_ in a nation that is largely secular and in a 


secular age. 

To my mind the prime and critical task 
before us is the winning back of intellectual 
leaders of our nation. The churches, Catho- 
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lic, Protestant or Jewish all have a long way to 
go in this direction. So long as the intelli- 
gently religious teacher or writer remains the 
exception rather than the rule among us, we 
live on the edge of the possibility of finally 
losing the battle for the leadership of the 
United States and of the world. 


To meet this challenge our churches have 
tried characteristically three direct institu- 
tional attempts, one of which is particularly 
characteristic of each of the three major reli- 
gious groups represented in this convention. 
Protestants have developed Sunday Schools; 
Roman Catholics a parochial school system 
as the base for a complete system extending 
upward through secondary, college and uni- 
versity level; and Jewish Synagogues usually 
teach religion in week-day schools of their 
own, using their sense of separateness to en- 
courage parents to send their children after 
public school instruction. I do not mean to 
suggest that these particular techniques are a 
monopoly of any one faith group even though 
it characteristically appears to place chief re- 
liance upon it. A number of Protestant 
Churches have parochial schools. The Episco- 
pal Church has many fine secondary schools. 
Presbyterians founded and partially support 
half a hundred Christian colleges whereas the 
Methodists have a number of universities. 
Furthermore, the Sunday School technique 
is not unknown to the Roman Catholic 
Church and to Jewish synagogues. And every 
wide awake parish or congregation has some 
“after school” weekday education for its 
youth. 


Nevertheless the Sunday School is char- 
acteristically Protestant. The Parochial 
School is characteristically Roman Catholic. 
And the “after school” weekday effort is 
characteristically Jewish. 

Any appraisal of these techniques and in- 
stitutions must within the limitations of this 
address be necessarily brief and of a summary 
nature. 

Protestants have swung from an uncritical 
dependence on the Sunday School to almost 
giving up on it entirely. And now to a re- 
appraisal of what it can and cannot be ex- 
pected to do, One hour a week with irregu- 
lar attendance under inadequately trained vol- 
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unteer teachers is not an educational tech- 
nique that can be expected to do much. But 
that is only the negative side of the picture. 
The General Secretary of my Church’s Board 
of Christian Education has illustrated the 
other side by suggesting what would be our 
concern if the Communists had such an op- 
portunity to influence the coming generation. 
From my own point of view I would hold 
that a Sunday School which realizes that its 
program is auxiliary to the home as the pri- 
mary educational institution, that makes full 
use of the voluntary enthusiasm of its lay 
people to learn and to teach has its best days 
before it. Nobody should give up on the 
Sunday School. 


When I come to appraise the parochial 
school system, I speak with considerably more 
hesitation. My own Church rarely attempts 
a full time weekday school at the parish level. 
Our secondary schools have disappeared. 
There is considerable vitality in our Presby- 
terian colleges, but we have no closely related 
universities. It is clear to me that a church 
controlled educational system ought to be 
the most effective instrument for the religious 
education of the young. I suggest, though 
diffidently, a rather imposing list of objec- 
tions to the reliance in such a system for all 
of us here in America. 


a. Unless direct or indirect tax support 
can be secured, it is an overwhelming fi- 
nancial burden. Despite heroic Roman 
Catholic efforts, I suppose the greater num- 
ber of Roman Catholic children are not in 
parochial schools today. 

b. An inadequately financed school sys- 
tem is likely to be a second class system. 

c. The church is almost inevitably inter- 
ested more in piety than in intellectual disci- 
pline and this will be reflected in its school 
system. 

d. Parochial schools tend towards pa- 
rochialism. There is much truth behind Dr. 
James Conant’s over-critical statement of a 
year ago. 

Even if all these are accepted as true, I 
suggest that churches of all traditions need 
to have before them the possibility of pa- 
rochial schools, at least as a last ditch defense 
against a completely secular society. 
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My appraisal of the “after-school” tech- 
nique is very brief. The basic difficulty is 
that the whole pattern of our society and 
culture is working against it. Unless every- 
body is doing it, it individually separates a 
special group of children from their fellows. 
It is a minority technique, justifiable again 
as a last ditch defense, but would be adopted 
by nobody unless there were no better possi- 
bility available. 

Now in addition to these three basic tech- 
niques of the churches, we have all tried and 
are trying the “released-time” method. I 
would not have what I say to be considered as 
being entirely negative about it. In the 
last community where I had a church I served 
as the chairman of the inter-faith committee 
which developed a four group plan of re- 
leased time which was generally considered 
successful teaching up to 70 per cent of the 
children in the grades attempted. But these 
things must be said in all frankness about re- 
leased time. (a) It is a stop-gap method. 
(b) It is either expensive on the one hand or 
inadequate on the other. (c) It does tend to 
make children conscious of religious differ- 
ences more than it does of common religious 
convictions. 

Granting all this as true, I believe we must 
continue to foster “released-time” religious 
education until and unless some method can 
be developed to replace it. For say what you 
will about it, “released time” approved by 
law in most of the states is a witness to chil- 
dren and to adults that religion is important 
enough to be taken seriously. 

So much for the appraisal of existing insti- 
utional means provided by the churches for 
religious education. 

II. 


I come now to the proposal for a strategy 
looking toward a more adequate religious 
education for all our young. First let me list 
what I take to be two general agreements 
upon which any serious proposal should be 
based. (1) Most children are being educated 
and will be for some time to come in the 
United States in the public schools. (2) As 
at present operated and theoretically con- 
ceived of the public school is generally not 
an adequate means of religious education. 
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I realize that even within this company 
there would be wide variation in the ap- 
praisal of the value of the public school both 
in practice and in concept. Some call them 
godless and let it go at that. Others believe 
that in general they are the finest flower of 
our free nation and are doing all that should 
be expected in view of the diversity of reli- 
gious belief and our attempt to protect this 
freedom in diversity. 

My own position is expressed in the state- 
ment adopted by the Assembly of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches last December, 
which I helped to draft. The representatives 
of 35 million Protestant and Orthodox 
churches said: 


The crucial problem concerning religion 
in education emerges in relation to the 
public schools. We believe in our public 
school system. It is unfair to say that 
where religion is not taught in a public 
school, that school is secular or godless. 
The moral and cultural atmosphere in a 
school and the attitude, the viewpoints, 
and the character of the teachers, can be 
religious, and exert a religious influence, 
without religion being necessarily taught 
as a subject. On the other hand, a way 
must be found to make the pupils of 
American schools aware of the heritage of 
faith upon which this nation was estab- 
lished, and which has been the most trans- 
forming influence in Western culture. This 
we believe can be done in complete loyalty 
to the basic principle involved in the 
separation of church and state. On no 
account must an educational system which 
is permeated by the philosophy of secular- 
ism, something quite different from reli- 
gious neutrality, be allowed to gain control 
of our public schools. We cannot, more- 
over admit the proposition that in a public 
system of education the state should have 
the unchallenged right to monopolize all 
the hours during which a boy or girl re- 
ceives instruction five days of the week. In 
some constitutional way provision should 
be made for the inculcation of the prin- 
ciples of religion, whether within or out- 
side the precincts of the school, but always 
within the regular schedule of a pupil's 
working day. 

In the meantime, the state should con- 
tinue to accord freedom to religious bodies 
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to carry on their own schools. But those 
who promote parochial schools should ac- 
cept the responsibility to provide full sup- 
port for those schools, and not expect to 
receive subsidies or special privileges from 
public authorities. The subsidization of 
education carried on under religious aus- 
pices would both violate the principle of 
the separation between church and state, 
and be a devastating blow to the public 
school system, which must be maintained. 
The solution of the problem lies in loyal 
support of our public schools and in in- 
creasing their awareness of God, rather 
than in state support of parochial schools. 
The reverent reading of selections from 
the Bible in public school assemblies or 
classes would make an important contribu- 
tion toward deepening this awareness. 


Against this background let me now briefly 
state the essence of the strategy I propose that 
all of us should undertake. 

Relying upon the basic agreement of all 
the religious traditions represented in this 
conference, I believe all religious persons, 
forces, and institutions should press for the 


reintroduction into the heart of the curricu- 
lum and life of our public schools belief in 
God as Creator, Ruler, Judge, and Father. 
This is not a proposal for the sectarian teach- 
ing of religion. It can be based on a common 
area of agreement. It can be based on the 
Old Testament. It is nor out of harmony 
with essential Protestant belief and is in fact 
what the Protestant founding fathers of our 
nation thought that they were doing at the 
outset. Let me make it clear that I am not 
suggesting merely the adding to an already 
overfull curriculum a course in natural reli- 
gion. My proposal rather envisages the re- 
working of the whole public school curricu- 
lum from primary grades to university levels 
and in all subjects to root out the secularist 
and humanist assumptions on which at the 
present time it is too largely based. I realize 
that until it is understood, such a proposal 
will meet strong resistance from most public 
school administrators. I offer it nevetheless 
as the only way that the public schools can 
in the long run be rescued from the perilous 
position in which they now find themselves. 

For unless this reinsertion of God into 
the heart of the public school curriculum can 
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be accomplished, public education in the 
United States inevitably will waver between 
two opposite catastrophes. Either the neo- 
fascist religion of the American state will 
finally become the value producing core of 
the public school curriculum or else the only 
other active international movement in com- 
petition with religion, namely Communism 
will subvert and confuse Americans by in- 
sinuating its values into the heart of public 
school teaching. These are the only three 
dynamics powerful enough to be, in the 20th 
century, the controlling center of American 
education, God, American Fascism, or Inter- 
national Communism. I choose God. 

If we can agree among ourselves that this 
is the right strategic proposal, we need expect 
that we have a tremendous task before us both 
intellectually and administratively. The 
forces of secularism will resist fiercely. Many 
political liberals who fear organized religion 
(as well they may unfortunately from our 
sorry history) will be against our program 
because it is our program. Humanists who 
are even now trying to emphasize moral and 
spiritual values divorced from God and reli- 
gion in the public schools will resist any posi- 
tion that suggests the inadequacy of their pro- 
posal. 

I conclude by admitting that such a new 
curriculum will be only as good as the teach- 
ers that teach it. But the heart of my pro- 
posal is that it will, if successful, release the 
energies of public school teachers and ad- 
ministrators, the majority of whom are even 
today religiously motivated in a way that 
could produce a revival of faith in God in our 
nation. Today such teachers are bound by 
such fear that they dare not in the classroom 
even hint of their own personal faith. The 
only teachers really free to teach their own 
faith today are unbelievers. I do not believe 
my proposal will improperly coerce anyone 
and I am not in favor of religious coercion. 
Neither am I in favor of the coercion by the 
minority of secularists and atheists in our na- 
tion of the majority of us who do believe in 
God. But the three ecclesiastical groups here 
represented must agree on such a strategy if 
it is to be successfully implemented. And 
that is the reason I have proposed it in this 
particular company of Americans. 
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i THIS Convention with a stone you 
could more easily hit a doctor than a 
man.” This remark was addressed to the 
Convention for Religious and Moral Educa- 
tion which organized the Religious Education 
Association in 1903. It was a gathering of 
experts, of professional and lay leaders, and 
of people experienced in the carrying on of 
Christian education, people who were per- 
turbed by the condition in which Christian 
education found itself. Look, they were say- 
ing to each other, look at Christian education 
in terms of the agencies which are carrying it 
on, the Sunday schools, the Young Peoples’ 
Societies, the YM’s and YW’s. Look at the 
curricula. Look at the teachers and teaching. 
Look at the waning attention given to reli- 
gion by public education, or rather the con- 
centration of public education upon know!l- 
edge to the exclusion of morality and religion. 

The fact of the matter was that, as the 
Chancellor of Vanderbilt University put it 
to the Convention, “The educational worker 
of today finds himself in a perfect whirl of 
new ideas, and hardly knows where to make a 
stand.” You will have guessed that someone 
was sure to point out to the convention that 
they were passing through a period of tran- 
sition. You are correct, though President 
Angell of the University of Michigan did 
so with some caution. “We are passing 
through a period of transition, in some de- 

ee.” 
. What was the nature of the change that had 
taken place, in recognition of which the 
founding Convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association held its three day session 
fifty years ago in Chicago at a time when the 


weather was so blustery as to prompt one 
delegate to praise the lord there are so many 
trains out of Chicago? What had happened? 
Many people had come to feel that “religion 
is not a separate or separable portion of edu- 
cation, but that in its truest sense, education 
és religion: that the child has in him by in- 
heritance the principle of life of his Father, 
and that the law of growth is to be known and 
used to bring him into the likeness of his 
Father, in whose image he was begotten; that 
the end of education is the making of the 
man what it is in him to become and what 
he ought to become. 

To be sure, millions of Americans did not 
include these ideas within the range of their 
thought. Some of them indeed believed and 
hoped that fire would come down from 
heaven to consume the Convention. Never- 
theless the methods and findings of Biblical 
study, the newer psychological emphasis on 
growth, the shifting concept of education, — 
it was these ideas which charged with power 
the members of the Convention; they came 
together to devise ways and means to inform 
the agencies of Christian education with the 
new insights. The unexpectedly large at- 
tendance galvanized the enthusiasm of the 
meeting. 

The impetus to the calling of the found- 
ing Convention was given by a now no long- 
er existing organization, the Council of Sev- 
enty. It is, so to speak, the grandfather of 
the R.E.A. The Council of Seventy had been 
organized in 1895, under the leadership of 
Frank K. Sanders, subsequently Dean of Yale 
Divinity School, and William Rainey Harp- 
er, subsequently President of the University 
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of Chicago. The Council of Seventy was 
composed of biblical teachers in the leading 
educational institutions of the country who 
were united for the purpose of promoting the 
historical study of the Bible and of other 
sacred literatures as related to it; and of di- 
recting the work of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature. An interest in Biblical 
studies and in adult education was close to the 
heart of Dr. Harper. It may indeed be said, 
with some propriety, that he was the in- 
spiring genius of the Religious Education 
Association. 


That is why I find satisfaction in bringing 
to this meeting the greetings of Dr. Harper's 
successor at the University of Chicago, Chan- 
cellor Lawrence A. Kimpton, and in express- 
ing to you his regret that he has found it im- 
possible himself to be present and to speak on 
this historic occasion. President Harper was 
chairman of the program committee of the 
Convention which founded the R-E.A. and 
the chairman of the first Executive Board of 
the R.E.A. 

The purpose of the R-E.A. as stated in its 


constitution is to “promote religious and 


moral education.” The initial “Call for a 
convention to effect a national organization 
for the improvement of religious and moral 
education through the Sunday School and 
other agencies” stated the purpose in 
broader terms. “The religious and moral 
instruction of the young is at present inade- 
quate and imperfectly correlated with other 
instruction in history, literature and the sci- 
ences; the Sunday School, as the primary in- 
stitution for the religious and moral educa- 
tion of the young should be conformed to a 
higher ideal, and made more efficient for its 
work by the gradation of pupils and by the 
adaptation of its material and method of in- 
struction to the several stages of mental, 
moral and spiritual growth of the individual; 
the home, the day-school, and all other 
agencies should be developed to assist in the 
right education of the young in religion and 
morals.” 

It appears that President Harper had not 
been scheduled to deliver one of the twenty- 
three addresses or the twenty-seven commen- 
taries at the Convention in Chicago. But 
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President Butler of Columbia University 
could not attend the Chicago meeting because 
of domestic bereavement. In his stead, Presi- 
dent Harper presented to the assembly of four 
hundred registrants an outline of the tre- 
mendous scope and purpose of the new or- 
ganization. It was he said to serve as a kind 
of clearing-house in unifying the work of 
existing agencies, not to duplicate them; to 
stimulate them to greater effort; where neces- 
sary to create new agencies: for example, in 
the field of religion and art; to initiate edu- 
cational experiments; to publish background 
material for text books in the field of religious 
education. These things it would do under 
the control of what President Harper would 
like to call, for lack of a better word, “the 
universal spirit,” that is to say, an emphasis on 
the agreements among the denominations, an 
emphasis on the subject of religion in its en- 
tirety. The key-note was to be cooperation. 
After hearing President Harper read his paper, 
one of those present who was later to speak in 
summary vein, seized his hat and went to his 
hotel to rewrite his address in terms com- 
mensurate with the proposed plan. 

The National Education Association had 
been founded thirty years before the R.E.A. 
Our Association adopted the NEA’s consti- 
tution with minor improvements. Member- 
ship on the Board of Directors was to be 
distributive in principle. Each state which 
had a minimum of twenty-five members of 
the Association was to be represented on the 
Board by a person from that state. Thirty- 
five states and four Canadian provinces were 
represented on the first Board. Thus the 
Association started national or continental in 
scope. It was also inclusive in range of in- 
terests. It was to conduct its work under six- 
teen departments. It is illuminating to com- 
pare these with the twelve seminars of this 
Anniversary Convention. The order of the 
listing of these departments have had no 
significance. But perhaps those named last 
were the newest areas of concern, and those 
listed first, the areas most neglected at the 
time. At any rate the first three departments 
named are Philosophy of religious and moral 
education, Universities and Colleges, and 
Theological Seminaries. Then follow: De- 
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partments of Churches and Pastors; Sunday 
Schools, Secondary Public Schools, Elemen- 
tary Public Schools; Private Schools; Teacher 
Training; Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations; Young People’s So- 
cieties; the Home; Libraries; the Press; Cor- 
respondence Instruction; Religious Art and 
Music. 

Thus was launched the great venture whose 
eventful service during half a century we 
are celebrating here by doing what the found- 
ers did in their day: taking stock and looking 
forward. In addition to President Harper of 
Chicago and President Butler of Columbia, 
some others who participated in the christen- 
ing of the movement and in its initial organi- 
zation were — selection is invidious — James 
B. Angell, President of the University of 
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Michigan, George A. Coe, Professor at North- 
western University, Henry Churchill King, 
President of Oberlin College, Booker T. 
Washington, Principal, Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, Henry VanDyke, 
Professor, Princeton University, Mary E. 
Woolley, President, Mount Holyoke, James H. 
Kirkland, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent of 
Instruction for Pennsylvania, Cleland B. Mc- 
Afee, Minister of the Forty-first Street Pres- 
byterian Church, Chicago, Graham Taylor, 
Professor of Christian Ethics, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary and head of Chicago Com- 
mons, and Edwin Starbuck, Professor at Le- 
land Stanford Junior University. Of this 
great heritage we are the heirs. 





| II 
THE PROGRAM AND INFLUENCE OF THE RE.A. 


HUGH HARTSHORNE 


Professor, Divinity School, Yale Unwersity, New Haven, Conn. 


ANY THOUSANDS of men and wom- 
en have at one time or another been 
members of this Association. Some ten to 
fifteen millions of words have been printed 
in our journal and proceedings. These 
thousands of people have been active in many 
fields and have been responsible for the 
printing of many more millions of words in 
books and magazines and the curriculum ma- 
terials of churches and synagogues. Not only 
is the R.E.A. a part of this vast movement, 
the movement is a part of the R.F.A. For 
this Association, like prophetic conscience, 
has stood at the center, observing, appraising, 
stimulating, keeping the movement as a 
whole alive and alert to its essential mean- 
ing. 

This has been its function, but not its pro- 
gram. It could not have performed this func- 
tion if it had been committed to particular 
methods, materials or programs of religious 
education or if it had desired to influence any- 
body to adopt such programs. This paradoxi- 
cal situation has been little understood, even 
within the membership of the Association, 


and efforts have been made from time to 
time to formulate a program, to build an 
institution which could effect particular 
changes in the theory and practice of religious 
education as this was carried on in churches, 
schools and homes. Nevertheless, from these 
sporadic efforts we have always drawn back, 
always recognizing in time that the saving of 
our life as an institution would mean the los- 
ing of our life as an institution. 

From the beginning, it has been the genius 
of the R.E.A. to bring together individuals of 
various philosophies, who were eager not so 
much to teach as to learn. Those who attended 
meetings of the Association seeking only to 
teach and unable to learn, quickly dropped 
ot and did not return. But by this process 
of trial and elimination, a group was grad- 
ually built up which found it could face to- 
gether many unsolved problems, and advance 
the thinking of all without controlling the 
thinking of any. 

The result of this informal process was not 
a set of resolutions (though this occasionally 
happened), not advice or recommendation, 
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not the development of a program of propa- 
ganda, or of supervision, not the making or 
promotion of courses or text books. There 
was no official endorsement of any views or 
procedures. People may have wanted loaves, 
but all we had to offer was leaven. They had 
to make their own bread. But what leaven! 

Only careful historical study could estab- 
lish the value of this sort of disinterested 
search for truth, but my own opinion is that 
most of the worthwhile lines of progress in 
religious education received their first rough 
and groping formulation in the meetings of 
the Association or in the pages of its journal. 
When minds are free from administrative 
controls to wonder and imagine, and cross 
swords with other free minds, the conse- 
quences, though not foreseeable, are immense. 
Each one so stimulated returns to his profes- 
sional tasks with his insights deepened, or it 
may be, his presuppositions challenged, in 
any case made to think, and this is what the 
R.E.A. is for. 


Now this sort of policy is not exactly popu- 
lar, on the one hand, or attractive to affluent 
givers, on the other. Not many people want 
to or dare to think, and it does not appear that 
the holders of the purse strings are usually in 
favor of promoting what is sometimes fa- 
cetiously called a debating society. Philan- 
thropists and foundations want results that 
can be seen and measured, and the mutual 
stimulation of creative minds cannot be seen 
or measured. 

It is not popular because the run-of-the- 
mill worker also wants results and is impa- 
tient with what he contemptuously calls 
theory. But as Dr. Coe once said, the trouble 
with us is that we have not too much theory, 
but too much practice. If the Association is 
interested in practice, it is because we think 
it is right, or wrong and should be changed, 
but what makes us think it is right or wrong is 
our theory, and until that is straightened out 
neither our defense of the old, nor our ad- 
vocacy of the new can properly begin. 

While this adventure in ideas is not popu- 
lar, nor likely to be, it is rewarding both to 
those who participate in it, and to those who 
profit by their labors. 

Theoretical thinking, to be most produc- 
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tive, needs to move along both philosophical 
and scientific lines. While as individuals we 
who are members have been greatly helped 
in our study of our presuppositions and in 
our experimentation, it can hardly be claimed 
that even the most pressing theoretical issues 
have been settled. As compared with other 
aspects of educational theory, religious edu- 
cation is notoriously backward in its develop- 
ment of philosophical foundations on the 
one hand, and in its use of research and ex- 
perimentation on the other. In spite of the 
necessarily experimental frame of mind in 
which all problems must be approached to 
which the answers are not already known, 
we have been notably lax in the setting up 
of experimental situations for the testing of 
either theory or practice. 


This lack of resort to the methods of re- 
search is not due altogether to the lack of 
money. If we adhere to our basic character as 
an association of individuals, such research as 
is called for should be our responsibility as 
individuals, or as operating under the auspices 
of other agencies which have research 
budgets. We are not called upon to set up 
research projects as an association simply in 
order to justify our existence. 

No, the lack of research is not to be ex- 
cused by the lack of funds. As an association 
of individuals we can do no more than as 
individuals we wish to do save as we may 
have our wishes reinforced or even trans- 
formed by our association with others. And 
the fact of the matter is that the need for 
research has not yet been so deeply felt by 
our members that we have brought our re- 
search problems year after year to one an- 
other's attention in our annual meetings or 
published accounts of them in the journal. 

There is no central core of wise men or 
women in this Association trying to drag 
along the rest. No one is trying to put 
anything over on anyone else. Nevertheless, 
the older members, who have been on the 
job for many years, are sometimes tempted 
to get impatient at finding the same issues 
dealt with year after year, the same argu- 
ments repeated, the same objections raised, 
the same ideas expounded. One gets to feel 
that progress is impossible simply because it 
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does not seem to take place. I hear today 
as novel the ideas I heard a generation ago 
when they really were novel. Has so little 
happened in forty or fifty years to bring 
general acceptance of these ideas so it would 
not be necessary to start from scratch, as 
it were, at each meeting of the Association? 

This question frightens me. It is true that 
vast progress has been made, and, as I believe, 
much of this progress received its first im- 
petus in our Association. But it is also true 
that the educational programs of churches, 
anyway, (I hope this is not true of syna- 
gogues) has been only lightly touched by this 
progress. We are not, as a whole, much fur- 
ther along than we were fifty years ago. So 
of course the same old problems with the same 
old answers crop up at every meeting. The 
leaven, powerful as it is, has not as yet leav- 
ened the whole lump. 

The temptation in facing this challenging 
situation is to cease to be an association and 
become an institution with a program, with 
the purpose of influencing, presumably 
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transforming into some predetermined pat- 
tern, the whole religious education move- 
ment. I hope we will resist this temptation, 
for to yield to it would destroy not only us 
but our freedom. We might indeed bring 
about limited changes in the present, but if 
in so doing we ceased to debate what these 
changes ought to be, we would cease to deal 
creatively with new needs and problems in 
the future. 


In some ways an association is like a per- 
son. It has a history. It develops a charac- 
ter. It works out its own salvation with fear 
and trembling for it knows that God is work- 
ing in it and through it to His own ends, 
which we may dimly see even though we 
never fully grasp them. Like Ulysses, the 
R.E.A. might well say. 


I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravelled world whose 
margin fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. 
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HIS CONVENTION has revealed or 

re-emphasized the importance of three 
future functions for the Religious Educa- 
tion Association: (1) the continuous organi- 
zation of groups of competent scholars and 
creative leaders to study certain basic prob- 
lems and factors which underlie and condi- 
tion all our practice of religious education; 
(2) the fostering af an inclusive approach 
to these problems in which every religious 
tradition and every level of education is con- 
cerned and to the solution of which all may 
make a contribution; and (3) the stimulation 
of basic research and experimentation which 
will benefit all intelligent efforts to provide 
effective religious education. 

I 


The eleven seminars of the Convention 
have made progress in analyzing and defining 


some of the basic philosophical, sociological, 
institutional and pedagogical problems which 
must be solved before practical programs of 
religious education can be made effective. 
But there are strong intimations that only 
beginnings have been made in analysis, that 
creative proposals for solving these problems 
are yet to come, and that some very important 
problems have hardly been touched at all. 
Thus there is need for continuous consulta- 
tions, perhaps by regional meetings, of many 
who have labored in the seminars here and of 
others equally competent who could not be 
here. 

Among the problems which need to be 
worked on are: 


(1) The effect of our secularized culture 
on religious values and religious edu- 
cation. 








(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
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The role of our institutions of second- 
ary and higher education in — 
ing understanding of the religious di- 
mension of culture and in fostering a 
renaissance of religious values in litera- 
ture, drama, art, music, cinema, radio 
and television. 

How may religious and educational 
institutions cooperate to increase un- 
derstanding and strengthen practice of 
ethical values based on the Judeo- 
Christian concept of man and his 
destiny. 

How may we measure growth in reli- 
gious knowledge, concepts, beliefs and 
attitudes. 

How may we determine the effect of 
our programs of religious training on 
the performance of pupils now in 
their social relations and later as par- 
ents, citizens, churchmen, and work- 
ers. 

The role in religious education of the 
intimate community of persons, liv- 
ing by a common code, seeking com- 
mon ends, and providing mutual sup- 
port in their endeavors. 

The effect of the geographical com- 
munity (neighborhood, city, nation), 
with its common institutions and 
social requirements, and its class dif- 
ferentiations, in providing limits and 
stimulus for moral and religious 
growth. 

Making use of the latent concerns of 
an entire geographical community for 
religious and moral values and using 
the untapped resources of the entire 
community to provide such values for 
all its young. 

Developing a philosophy of education 
appropriate for a nation whose insti- 
tutions, according to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, presuppose a supreme being 
and where religious freedom has en- 
couraged great diversity of religious 
beliefs. 

How deal with factors which make 
the family ineffective as an institution 
of moral and religious education such 
as (a) the religious illiteracy of par- 
ents, (b) prevalence of a hedonistic 
concept of marriage, (c) economic 
needs or desires which take both par- 
ents out of the home, (d) diverse 
claims of other institutions on various 
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members of the family which separate 
their interests and reduce family liv- 
ing and loyalties. 

What reconstruction in the programs 
of our churches and synagogues is 
necessary if they are to provide suffi- 
cient time, trained teachers, facilities 
and involvement of pupils and their 
families in parish life in order to do 
an effective job of religious education. 
(12) How develop skills in the appropriate 
and complementary use of formal and 
permissive methods of education, of 
understanding the heritage of the past 
while making religion a functional 
force in interpreting the present and 
living lovingly in it. 


(11) 


d 


These twelve problems, and others of similar 
quality, underlie all our more practical plan- 
ning for religious education. The findings 
of your seminars and workshops will disclose 
many other such basic problems and projects 
which need widespread and long range dis- 
cussion by competent scholars and leaders. If 
regional and local groups are formed in the 
months ahead to study the above problems 
and to build on the findings of the seminars, 
we will in time achieve new insights for 
practical planning in our respective educa- 
tional institutions and religious bodies which 
will give religious education a more sub- 
stantial and effective place in the education 
of our young than it has today. 


Some of the problems should be worked 
on by regional and national groups of selected 
scholars and specialists who have special 
competences for them. By coming together 
for day long or week-end meetings twice a 
year in, say New Haven or New York (for 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
states); in Columbus, St. Louis, Detroit, and 
Chicago (for the Midwest); Atlanta (for the 
South); in Dallas (for the Southwest); and 
in Los Angeles or San Francisco (for the 
West), such specialists could share their own 
insights and researches in papers which would 
be improved by such sharing, or ideas for new 
papers would be stimulated. Some of these 
papers would get published in Religious Edu- 
cation or other journals and so would in- 
crease our store of knowledge and considered 
judgments on the problems before us and 
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would provide basic guidance for practical 
workers in religious education. 

Out of such regional consultations might 
develop in time national commissions which 
would work on the problems, workshop 
fashion, for several days or a week at a time 
and this might in turn lead to formulations 
of long-range projects for research and ex- 
perimentation which would be undertaken 
by those educational and religious bodies 
already equipped to administer them. 

All of the basic problems should also be 
studied by local chapters of the R.E.A. in 
many urban centers across our nations. Some 
problems, such as community resources and 
organization for religious education, are 
especially suited to study by local leaders of 
education and religion who have intimate 
knowledge of their communities. There is 
need for alerting local leaders of religion and 
education to these basic problems. We need 
a large body of local leaders who understand 
the sociological factors, the philosophical pre- 
suppositions and the institutional inade- 
quacies which limit their work, if ever funda- 
mental changes are to be brought about in the 
future. Progress requires sound understand- 
ing of theory and conditioning social forces 
by grass roots practitioners of religious edu- 
cation, as well as by national leaders and pro- 
fessors and research workers. 

Hence there is need for developing strong 
local chapters of the R.E.A. in 100 or more 
urban centers. Already we have a dozen ac- 
tive chapters, as in Boston, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
We have dormant chapters in twenty other 
cities. The latter should be activated im- 
mediately and new chapters should be formed 
in many other centers. The members of this 
Convention should take the lead in bringing 
this about. Your General Secretary is ready 
to visit your cities and help you in the or- 
ganization of chapters wherever he may be 


needed. 
II 


If the first function of the R.E.A. is to or- 
ganize local, regional and national groups of 
leaders for study of basic problems of reli- 
gious education in our society, a second func- 
tion follows hard on it, namely, to make these 
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groups inclusive of leaders from every level 
of education and every religious tradition. I 
am aware that many of our denominational 
boards of education, our councils of churches, 
and numerous educational associations have 
studied and will continue to study some or 
all of the basic problems I have listed above. 
I think it is true that most such studies are 
with an eye toward immediate results for 
program planning and often they are made 
within the uncriticized frame-work of estab- 
lished institutional policies which may pro- 
duce blind spots and limit exploration of 
practices in which there are strong vested 
interests. 


But even if official educational and de- 
nominational bodies were not limited by their 
own policies and program commitments, the 
exploratory efforts of any one of them alone 
would in any case be partial —limited by 
its own range of experience. Yet the basic 
underlying problems of religious education 
are in their very nature affected by our total 
culture and way of life and require for their 
solution the knowledge and insights of every 
type and level of educational institution and 
of every major faith and denomination. Only 
by bringing together all the partial insights 
can we see the totality of a problem and the 
multiplicity of factors which affect its solu- 
tion. 


This Convention has demonstrated the 
value of an inclusive approach to our prob- 
lems. Perhaps never before have top leaders 
from so many types of educational institu- 
tions and so many religious traditions come 
together to share their problems. Just be- 
coming aware of how common some of the 
basic problems are to every institution and 
of the great variety of approaches to solving 
them, has itself been illuminating and in- 
spiring. And as we have seen that each insti- 
tution and faith has a contribution to make to 
the whole and a body of experience which 
might be useful to others in their efforts, we 
catch a vision of great potential progress 
emerging in the future from such inclusive 
explorations. Out of them may flow con- 
certed, parallel and simultaneous action taken 
by each institution and faith in its own way, 
but with an understanding of the total en- 
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deavor of all, which may greatly improve the 
status and adequacy of religious education in 
our society as a whole. 

The R.E.A. must, therefore, assume as a 
major function in the future, efforts to foster 
participation in its groups of leaders of every 
educational and religious agency which has 
a stake in or an influence on the moral and 
religious training of our young. This means 
bringing together not only professional lead- 
ers of education and religion but persons who 
create our culture, our literature, and our mass 
media of entertainment, education, communi- 
cation and advertising, to say nothing of those 
who determine for what values our com- 
munities’ dollars are spent. 

It will not, at first, be easy to form such 
inclusive groups in local communities. We 
are all busy in the work of our own institu- 
tions; many leaders are unaware of the inter- 
locking influences of separate institutions on 
the total growth of the child; and leaders from 
the various institutions and faiths don’t know 
one another and sometimes don’t want to 
know one another. Hence persistent efforts 
will have to be made to get acquainted and 
to define problems which those with diver- 
gent and sometimes antagonistic interests will 
consider it worthwhile to explore together. 
But if we consider that the total culture 
shapes the life of every child and the pro- 
gram of every educational and religious insti- 
tution, then we will make the effort to get 
together to see our problems as a whole. In 
time we will be richly rewarded for what ini- 
tially may seem a fruitless and thankless un- 
dertaking. The R.E.A. is actively concerned 
to assist all such efforts. 


Ill 


Fostering study groups on basic problems 
and making them inclusive of all leaders re- 
lated to those problems, even if highly suc- 
cessful, at first, would soon have diminishing 
returns unless new facts and new solutions to 
problems were constantly brought to such 
groups. The mere sharing of problems and 
of opinions for their solutions, and of par- 
tially successful but patently inadequate plans, 
will not suffice. Many essential facts are 
unknown; many promising proposals are 
never properly tried out. There is need for 
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basic research and experimentation of a non- 
sectarian character which would supply in- 
formation and tested procedures useful to a 
variety of religious traditions and educational 
institutions. A third function of the R.E.A. 
should be the stimulation of such research. 

National, regional and local groups of 
the Association should focus on defining re- 
search problems, and formulating objectives 
for and possible approaches thereto. Mem- 
bers of the groups might offer the coopera- 
tion of their several institutions in carrying 
out the research. The R.E.A. itself would not 
engage in or administer research but its 
groups would be “midwives,” so to speak, to 
bring such research into being. Once re- 
search objectives and plans were formulated 
institutions experienced in research would be 
approached to administer the projects. The 
R.E.A. groups might act to convince founda- 
tions of the importance of given projects and 
urge financing for them. The groups, or 
special commissions set up for the purpose, 
might serve in an advisory capacity as the 
research proceeded. The main task of the 
R.E.A., however, is to make an increasing 
number of our leaders concerned for basic 
research and help them see how by concerted 
efforts the research may be brought into be- 
ing. 

All of the problems listed above and many 
others coming out of our various seminars 
call for research and experimentation. Yet 
very little time and money is available for 
such. Many foundations shy away from giv- 
ing money to sectarian efforts—to Baptist, 
Methodist, Catholic or Jewish research. But 
basic research of value to all religious groups 
and to whole communities might well ap- 
peal to some Funds not now available for de- 
nominational undertakings. R.E.A. groups, 
if they proceed soundly, because of their in- 
clusiveness, may serve a unique function in 
stimulating far more research and experi- 
mentation in religious education in the fu- 
ture. As Dr. Hartshorne and others here well 
know, the R.E.A. has served this function in 
the past. It now has an opportunity to serve 
it far more fully in the future. 

Whether or not the Association fulfills 
the three major functions proposed here for 
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it depends, of course, on its members. It 
depends especially on you who in the semi- 
nars of this Convention have had an experi- 
ence of working on basic problems and have 
seen the values of doing it in inclusive groups 
representing all levels of education and the 
four major religious faiths in America. You 
have also seen here the need for basic re- 
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search. If you carry these insights back 
home and help start local and regional groups, 
involving many times the number of persons 
here, perhaps a new epoch for religious edu- 
cation in America will have begun here in 
Pittsburgh in the observance of the Golden 
Anniversary of the REA. We hope and 
pray that this may be so. 





IV 


TO FIND A PHILOSOPHY 


SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


Rabbi, Rodef Shalom Temple, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chaieman, Commission on Jewish Education 


OBERT HUTCHINS has become the 

gadfly of American education. His opin- 
ions, fresh, forthright and debatable, are al- 
ways worth listening to. His recent booklet, 
Conflict in American Education, touches a 
sensitive nerve in the body-educational, in the 
American school and college system. He dis- 
cusses the extant philosophies of American 
education and indicates that while there are 
various prevalent doctrines, there is still lack- 
ing an acceptable educational philosophy. He 
suggests that intellectual open-mindedness 
and inter-communication, the recovered re- 
spect for reason, must become the basic educa- 
tional philosophy and mood for today and 
tomorrow. 

The philosophic attitude which he suggests 
is not as important for our present purpose 
as the picture which he portrays. He makes 
it quite clear that American education is 
highly developed as to method and tech- 
nology, but is vague and often childish in its 
basic philosophy. That may well be true. 
Yet it must be said that American education 
is in this very weakness a fairly accurate re- 
flection of American life in general. The gen- 
eral American mood is non-doctrinal but 
highly practical. Americans are not likely, as 
Europeans are, to meet in the afternoon over 
coffee to discuss various world philosophies. 
If they do meet, they will discuss practical 
matters. We Americans are inclined to em- 
phasize the “know how” but, alas, to pass 
over the need to “know why.” Therefore, 
our educational system, like almost everything 


else in American life, is strong in technology 
but weak in philosophy. 

This, by the way, can serve as a refutation 
of the charge which we and our colleagues 
are too prone to make, that the American 
schools are godless. It is conceivable, and it 
is very likely a fact, that the Russian schools 
are godless.’ It is also conceivable’ that the 
schools of some other European nation may 
be godless. In Europe people are prone to 
develop an all-out general philosophy (a 
“Weltanschauung”) and, having philoso- 
phized themselves into a certain doctrine, they 
systematically apply the philosophy to their 
public schools. Thus European schools might 
be either systematically godless or consciously 
religious. Such a situation is unlikely in 
America unless there is, of course, a change in 
the American mood. Basic philosophies do 
not generally concern us, and, therefore, 
neither a religious philosophy or a godless 
philosophy is likely to be consciously imposed 
upon our public school system. When our 
schools do have a philosophy, it is a sort of an 
automatic one, an unconscious one inhaled 
out of the air but certainly not consciously 
applied. It is, therefore, wrong to call our 
schools godless insofar as the charge implies 
a conscious desire to espouse a godless phi- 
losophy. If our schools are in any sense god- 
less, it is, to be frank about it, because life has 
been godless and non-religious moods are 
absorbed in the schools as in other institu- 
tions. Our schools breathe the prevailing 
philosophic atmosphere; but systematic phi- 
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losophies are rarely consciously adopted and 
rarely operative in America. 


Our schools accurately (even if inadver- 
tently) represent the general attitudes of the 
cultured world for the last generation or two. 
There can be no doubt that we have been 
living through a century in which the normal 
mood of an educated person was skepticism, 
or at least, religious indifferentism. The older 
scientific philosophy (and even in science it- 
self it was more implied than explicit) was 
that the world is a great machine, that every- 
thing which happens, happens mechanically, 
automatically. There is an unbroken chain 
of cause and effect, a sequence which follows 
relentlessly, grinding out the future from 
the material provided by the past. To this 
doctrine of mechanism God was, as with the 
French astronomer, an unnecessary hy- 
pothesis. 


No American school system in the past gen- 
eration consciously accepted this mechanis- 
tic automatic view of the world and adopted 
it for our schools. The fact is simply that 
this philosophy of mechanism was part of 
modern life and the schools unconsciously 
shared it. It was natural to teach science and 
history and every other discipline on the as- 
sumption that nature is an automatic, im- 
personal process. The schools merely reflected 
the godlessness of the age. The schools do 
not deserve to be denounced as wilfully god- 
less any more than colleges or general litera- 
ture deserve it. As long as an age breathes 
this atmosphere, it will be impossible even 
to imagine a change in the moods of public 
institutions. Men can hide themselves away 
if they wish and exclude the world and enjoy 
their own special philosophies in their own 
air-conditioned paradise, but public institu- 
tions breathe and will continue to breathe the 
air which is prevalent everywhere. The pub- 
lic schools were out in the open and were 
conditioned by the philosophic environment. 

The only reasonable prospect for a change 
in the mood of the public school lies in the 
change of the social atmosphere. These 
changes, in what the Germans call “the Zeit- 
geist,” in the spirit of the age, do occur and 
rather frequently, in the course of human 
history. The mood of the Middle Ages was 
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different from the mood of the Renaissance. 
The age of the Enlightenment which led to 
the American and the French revolutions was 
different from the modern era of technology. 
Historians struggle to explain these vast 
changes in world atmosphere on the basis of 
definite and tangible events. Constantinople 
was falling to the Turkish attack. Greek 
scholars came to Italy and brought the spirit 
of old Classic Literature into the western 
world and thus created the revival of pagan 
antiquity which grew into the Renaissance. 
Whether such tangible events are sufficient 
to explain so vast a result is a debatable ques- 
tion. But mostiy these great changes in the 
way people think and feel are changes in the 
tide of history and are more or less beyond 
our explanation. They are massive phe- 
nomena and when they occur, they change 
the world. 


It may well be that we are now in the midst 
of one of those great changes in the world at- 
mosphere. The natural irreligion of the last 
two generations seems to be giving way. 
There is one minor evidence of the fact, 
namely, in the best-seller list. A “best-seller” 
often means the sale and the renting of per- 
haps a million copies of a book. Such a sale 
is almost impossible to arrange for. Mere 
advertising will not make a book a best-seller. 
Generally books are unexpectedly best-sellers. 
People want that book for some reason. Dis- 
counting the effect of promotion and adver- 
tising, one may consider a best-seller to be 
an almost self-determined social-psychologi- 
cal fact. Among the best-sellers there have 
always been an occasional religious or semi- 
religious book such as Im His Steps, The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come, or Ben Hur. 
But in the last ten years there has not been a 
single year in which there have not been 
two or three, and sometimes more, definitely 
religious books on the list. Authors who have 
been highly successful in other fields have 
turned to the writing of religious books, 
sensing the demand for them or impelled by 
an inner need to write them (Cronin, Keys 
to the Kingdom; Maugham, The Razor's 
Edge, etc.). This sudden demand for reli- 
gious books, which amounts to the sale and 
the rental of millions of books a year during 
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the last decade or so, cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. It is a massive phenomenon and 
certainly indicates something significant 
about the mood of our time. It does not 
mean, of course, that people are becoming 
religious but it certainly means that they are 
becoming less irreligious. It means that the 
mechanistic, impersonal philosophy of the 
past two generations no longer satisfies the 
average man. It is certainly no longer “styl- 
ish” to be irreligious. There has been a wide- 
spread change of mood. We cannot tell how 
long this will last, how far it will develop, but 
there is a fair likelihood that we may have 
outlived an irreligious era and are moving 
into one of greater receptivity to spiritual 
and ethical ideals. 


If, then, the mood of our age is changing, 
then it means the mechanistic view of nature 
which the schools had absorbed when that 
was current in the air no longer is an ac- 
ceptable background for the education of 
moderns. Our public schools are in need of 
a new basic philosophy. That does not mean, 
of course, that the public schools are search- 
ing for a philosophy. They did not search 
for the mechanistic philosophy and they are 
not searching for one to take its place. It 
simply means that the old atmosphere no 
longer seems wholesome. It needs new airt- 
conditioning. 

This, I believe, puts a special task upon the 
Religious Education Association. Among the 
philosophies made available for our educa- 
tional system to accept should be a philosophy 
which is basic to our organization. It should 
be possible to find a religious philosophy or, 
perhaps more exactly, a religious mood to fit 
the growing needs of modern peopie to whom 
the mechanistic philosophy no longer seems 
satisfactory. 

The difficulty with this suggestion is that 
it is in danger of too simple and offhand a 
solution. One is tempted simply to say that 
the age now looks for religion and the school 
should therefore adopt a religious philosophy 
in place of the former mechanistic one. This 
is too easy and even incorrect. To say that 
all of us here believe in God and in God- 
centered ethics, overleaps certain basic 
problems. Our respective concepts of God 
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are so overlaid by creedal definition, emotion 
and tradition that the Eternal has a different 
appearance in Judaism and in the various 
forms of Christianity. Certainly there are 
vastly differing definitions of the nature of 
man. If one merely says that God and God- 
given ethics should be brought as philosophy 
into our public schools, that immediately 
evokes the questions: “Whose God?” and 
“Whose concept of man?” The present Prot- 
estant re-emphasis on man’s helplessness and 
upon social pessimism, while deeply religious, 
would be, if brought into our Public School 
system an unwarranted sectarian invasion. My 
own Jewish or Old Testament emphasis of 
this-worldly optimism would surely seem to 
be as sectarian an interpretation of religion 
to Christians. The fact is that it is much too 
early to speak of religious philosophy. The 
phrase “religious philosophy” ignores basic 
differences which we have politely disre- 
garded. 


Yet beneath our varying God-conceptions 
and beneath our varying descriptions of the 
mature of man and society, there are basic 
similarities. These basic similarities have 
yet to be explored. It seems to me that the 
Religious Education Association is the organi- 
zation which is in the best position to find 
the fundamental basis, the true common 
ground from which Judaism and all forms of 
Christianity spring. We are, first of all, an 
unofficial body. We do not, as members of 
the Religious Education Association, repre- 
sent, in any formal sense, the church organiza- 
tions of which we are a part. Only insofar as 
our specific religious point of view speaks 
through us as persons are these a factor in 
our discussions in the Religious Education 
Association. In other words, we do not repre- 
sent the different churches but we are repre- 
sentative of them. Thus, the various doc- 
trinal points of view exist in the Religious 
Education Association but they do not need 
to be defended to the traditional letter. Our 
second advantage, besides our not being offi- 
cial delegates of the various churches, in- 
heres in the fact that we are pedagogues and 
teaching gives us a special advantage. When 
one faces the task of clarifying a philosophic 
concept for children, one cuts through phrase- 
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ology and gets down to essentials. The very 
effort of making things meaningful to chil- 
dren, beyond the habitual verbiage, makes 
the concepts clear, perhaps for the first time, 
to ourselves. We begin to understand the 
essentials when we attempt to teach them. 
In the famous Deuteronomic passage, “These 
words which I command thee shall be upon 
thy heart,” are preceded by the words “and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children.” As we attempt to teach, we be- 
gin ourselves to understand. 

Since the Religious Education Association 
has two advantages, being unofficial and 
educational, there is not likely to be any or- 
ganization which can succeed more than we 
in discovering the basic substratum of the 
Biblical religious attitude to life. Somewhere 
below our historic phrases and definitions and 
basic to them all is the fundamental religious 
spirit, the essence of Scripture. 

We have in this Convention jested a few 
times at the task of defining a philosophy of 
education. I am afraid these are wry and un- 


comfortable jests, a series of self-mockery. We 
would rather donnishly jest at ourselves than 
be compelled to admit that the basic aim of 
finding a philosophy of education has eluded 
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our grasp. Yet this is our central task, it is 
our contemporary task, and it is, perhaps, 
uniquely ours. If we can find a basic reli- 
gious philosophy which can appeal to more 
and more people of our time who are not 
yet churched but are beginning to be reli- 
gious, we will not only be serving our age, we 
will also be serving education as it deserves 
to be served. Then it will make no differ- 
ence whether or not we succeed in snatching 
one hour or two more on certain days a week 
or inserting one subject or another into the 
curriculum. What is needed is a basic 
spiritual philosophy to take the place of the 
fading mechanistic world view. 

The public schools never were consciously 
godless and they may never become con- 
sciously religious. But it well may be that 
as they were unconsciously mechanistic, they 
can become unconsciously spiritual. That is 
what we really want. That is what we ought 
to want. And for that we, of all organiza- 
tions, can make preparations by using our 
energy and our mutual understanding and 
our contact with childhood to re discover 
the essential soul of Scripture which in truth 
is the basic faith of us all. 





FACTS ON GI TRAINING SINCE WORLD WAR II — 


DURING THE PAST DECADE the World War Two GI Bill has hel 
reservoirs of trained manpower in fielis ranging from atomic physics to airp 


medicine to the ministry. 


build up the nation’s 
mechanics and from 


This fact was disclosed in a special research study, released by the Veterans Administra- 
tion, of the records of the 7,800,000 veterans who had received Gl Bill training since the program 
began in June, 1944. This total represents more than half of all veterans who served in World War 
Il. 


According to the study, 2,600,00 veterans trained as skilled craftsmen. 
Another 1,500,000 studied for the professions: 700,000 took GI training in the fields of man- 


agement and business administration. 


More than 750,000 enrolled in institutional on-farm training, a combination of classroom study 


and practical experience on the farm. 


A total of 434,000 trained for clerical and sales jobs — secretaries, stenographers, business ma- 
chine operators, insurance salesmen, bank clerks and the like. 


GI high school and grade school students numbered nearly 300,000, many of whom went on 


to more specialized training. 


The rest of the veterans trained for nearly all the remaining major occupation at which man 
earns his living. For the most part, the VA study reported, these were occupations also cumnting a 


high degree of skill and ability. 











FOURTH ASSEMBLY 


What Then Should We Do to Improve 
the Status and Provision of Religious Education? 


Two speakers summarized the reports of some of the seminars and gave thew 
evaluations of the Golden Anniversary Convention. Then Dr. Mildred McAfee 
Horton gave the final address on the Convention program. 


LEO HONOR 


— The Editorial Committee 


Professor of Education, Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Penna. 


EFORE I COMMENT on my impres- 

sions of the Seminars with which I had 
been asked to keep in contact, I would like 
to indicate that I have been deeply moved 
by the Convention as a whole. From the 
moment the Convention opened, it has been 
permeated by a spirit of extreme earnest- 
ness. This earnestness manifested itself in 
the manner in which all of the Seminar 
groups concentrated on their respective 
problems and followed through. It mani- 
fested itself in the attention we gave and 
in the respect we showed to expressions of 
opinion which were divergent from ours. 
It manifested itself in the frankness with 
which we expressed our divergencies. 

It was natural for us to have disagreed. 
Earnest people do not speak to please but 
must be honest with themselves and must 
face the problems with which they are grap- 
pling squarely and openly. It is true we 
“disagreed agreeably” but we did not at- 
tempt to gloss over our differences. We 
recognized our differences, and yet through- 
out our proceedings, we remained a united 
group, united even though differing on 
every basic issue. To me the distinction be- 
tween unity and uniformity has always been 
clear and I have always believed in the prin- 
ciple of unity in diversity or diversities in 
unity. It is therefore to me of great signifi- 
cance that we, individuals with different 
backgrounds, with different viewpoints, dif- 
ferent conceptions of the meaning of life 
and of the role of religion, not to speak of 
differences in our religions—have been 
able to reach a consensus on concrete pro- 
posals without giving up our respective dis- 
tinctivenesses. 


The significance lies in that “without.” 
People with differences in standpoint and 
differences in approach frequently do come 
together to undertake a common task by 
concentrating on the common denominator 
and disregarding, for the moment, the 
divisive factors. We have sensed an aware- 
ness of common purpose and common tasks 
and a realization that we have much to gain 
through common effort while remaining 
fully conscious of our fundamental differ- 
ences. 

Of the various proposals which have 
emerged from the three Seminars with 
which I have been in contact, I shall call 
your attention to a few, only to those which 
appear to me to re.lect this Jubilee Conven- 
tion: 

Home and Religious Education 


This group was vested with the responsi- 
bility of analyzing the potentiality and limi- 
tations of the home for religious education. 
The members of this group in order to come 
to better grips with their problems, made an 
analysis of some of the factors which their 
theme entails and broke themselves up into 
a series of subgroups (buzz groups) each 
concentrating on one factor. The underly- 
ing motivation for this technique was the 
desire to escape mere verbalism and to deal 
with actual realities. The proposals which 
emerged were geared in that direction. I 
wish to call your attention to two in particu- 
lar which, it is my fond hope, will be picked 
up and experimented with by a number of 
people in a number of communities: 


1. To organize parents into small 
groups, not more than five or six couples to 
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a group for the purpose of examining their 
own religious traditions and examining the 
possibilities inherent in that tradition for 
spiritualizing the family climate and for 
creating within the home the kind of en- 
vironment which will be conducive to on- 
going educative religious experience. (A 
related recommendation was one calling for 
the organization of home workshops by re- 
ligious groups for the purpose of analyzing 
the ideas in their religious tradition and of 
examining how they are applied in home 
situations in day by day living and for 
stimulating creative thinking as to how they 
could be applied more effectively. ) 

2. To experiment in church and syna- 
gogue schools with a program of religious 
education for all members of the family 
with the family treated as a unit. 

In making this latter recommendation the 
group was calling attention to the fact that 
the modern family was in danger of disin- 
tegration because its various members were 
subject to different pulls and that too few 
opportunities were provided for keeping the 
entire family together as a family unit. To 
the degree, that the religious institution 
calls upon the various members of the fam- 
ily to come under its influence at various 
times and in various ways, the religious in- 
stitution, too, becomes a disintegrating fac- 
tor in family life. Success in experimenta- 
tion of the character proposed would, on 
the contrary, make of the religious institu- 
tions an integrating force in family life. 


How to Make the “Supplementary” 
Program of Religious Education 
More Effective 

This group made a systematic analysis of 
the areas covered by their theme and of the 
basic problems within each area. This 
analysis was as thorough-going as the limited 
amount of time which the limited number 
of sessions made possible. A number of 
constructive suggestions emerged from this 
analysis. Of special significance were those 
which focused attention on: 

1. The importance of educating quali- 
fied personnel, men and women steeped in 
the religious traditions of their group, with 
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adequate understanding of and insight into 
the meaning of these traditions, a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of the educa- 
tional process, and the ability to make use 
of that knowledge in day by day contacts 
with their pupils. 

2. The need of clarifying the kind of re- 
lationship most conducive to learning and of 
discovering opportunities for significant re- 
ligious experiences in living groups. 

3. The urgent desirability to set up cri- 
teria for evaluating the effectiveness of the 
religious education program in terms of the 
goals for which the programs had been set 
up. 

Co-Operation With Community 
Agencies 

This group was vested with the responsi- 
bility for investigating the possibilities for 
developing a co-operative relationship be- 
tween religious groups and various agencies 
in the community for the purpose of en- 
hancing the religious life of the community. 
The thought underlying this investigation 
was that because of the present lack of such 
cooperation religious educators were not 
utilizing to the full the resources available 
within the community. 

After a very critical analysis the group 
came to the conclusion that one of the rea- 
sons for the lack of co-operation on the part 
of many community agencies was the fact 
that religious groups were divided and that 
these agencies did not see their way clear 
to working with them without subjecting 
themselves to divisive influences. Among 
other concrete proposals towards meeting 
this problem there are two which it should 
be easy to implement and which it seems to 
this observer possess rich potentiality. 

The first calls for joint planning for 
simultaneous action by all religious groups, 
each one to act separately. The jointly 
planned simultaneous action would symbo- 
lize the common basis underlying all re- 
ligious efforts and the separate action would 
indicate concretely that it is aot necessary 
for a group to give up its distinctive char- 
acter in order to participate in a joint ef- 
fort with other groups which will similarly 
maintain their distinctive character. The 
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more customary approach to a joint under- 
taking by groups differing radically from 
one another is to limit the joint activity to 
an area where it is possible to find a com- 
mon denominator. This common denomi- 
nator for all religious groups would, in the 
main, be ethical and spiritual values which 
are being stressed by the public schools and 
other non-religious institutions with con- 
siderable effectiveness. For religious groups 
to limit their activity to this common de- 
nominator would be tantamount to elimi- 
nating the specific emphases which religion 
and religion alone can give. 

The second proposal called for a religious 
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interpretation of American national holi- 
days by all religious groups. These interpre- 
tations could be expressed at joint com- 
munity celebrations, but as in the case of 
the other proposal, with the understanding 
that each group give an interpretation char- 
acteristic of its own distinctive tradition. 

There were other constructive suggestions 
such as: joint participation in community 
studies of their needs, and facing together a 
common problem. In projects of this sort, 
too, there is room for the operation of the 
principle of unity in diversity and diverst- 
ties within unity. 
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Superintendent of Catholic Schools, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


THOMAS J. QUIGLEY 


OUR COMMITTEE assigned to me the 

task of reviewing 2" analyzing the dis- 
cussions at those Seminars concerned with 
the formal agencies of education, namely 
the schools. There were four such Seminars, 
dealing respectively with the relation of Re- 
ligion and Religious Education to, first, the 
Private, Parochial and Church supported ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; secondly, the 
Private and Church supported Colleges; 
thirdly, the tax-supported elementary and 
secondary schools; and, finally, the tax sup- 
ported or State Colleges and Universities. 

I 

I shall proceed at once to enumerate 
what I considered the high points of the 
Seminar devoted to the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools supported by Private, Paro- 
chial, and Church agencies. 

It was acknowledged by everyone attend- 
ing the Seminar that the Private elementary 
schools of the nation were best represented 
by the far-flung school system established 
and maintained by the Catholic parishes of 
the United States. In this Seminar, repre- 
sentatives of Catholic education brought out 
the facts that while this religious atmos- 
phere is still important, and the guidance 
which the pupils receive from priests and 


nuns in their daily living is of parallel im- 
portance, there has been a growing realiza- 
tion that the knowledge of religious princi- 
ples and the Dogmas of Faith need to be 
better integrated with other courses in the 
program. Fifteen or twenty years ago the 
movement to set up a new type of curricu- 
lum in Catholic elementary schools was be- 
gun. In the new curriculum, the Christian 
Doctrin«: course becomes the core, and prin- 
ciples and facts from this course are in- 
tegrated and related closely with material in 
the social science field, in the fine arts, in 
the area of physical science and in the 
language arts. The ultimate objective of 
this curriculum revision is to develop in the 
student an ability to interpret his own times 
and the problems of citizenship in his own 
nation in terms of his religious principles. 
In other words, the Catholic school is not 
only concerned with developing virtuous liv- 
ing in the student, but with basing this 
virtuous living upon an understanding of 
the Christian philosophy of life as it is 
manifested in all the various areas of our 
civilization. A particular objective is to de- 
velop the American ideals of the dignity of 
man, the freedom of man, the equality of 
man, and such other foundation stones of 
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Democracy, by teaching all the subjects in 
the curriculum against a framework of ref- 
erence made up of the accepted principles 
of the child's religion. These principles in 
turn are then defined in the Christian Doc- 
trine course, and examples from the other 
subject fields are used in the Christian Doc- 
trine course in order to illustrate how the 
principles are put into practice. 

It was pointed out that almost every 
Catholic School Superintendent in the 
United States has been working with Com- 
mittees of his own teachers and supervisors 
within his own Diocese to develop this type 
of integrated curriculum. A very consider- 
able assistance has been given to this work 
through the efforts of the American Citizen- 
ship Commission established at the Catholic 
University of America in Washington, D. C. 
This Commission has, over the past few 
years, prepared and published guides in 
Christian Social Living, which have become 
the basis for much of the curricular revision 
in the Catholic Schools during the past ten 
years. 

When the Seminar turned its attention to 
Private Secondary Schools, the discussion 
swung away to some extent from the Catho- 
lic school problem. It was brought out that 
the curricular revision in Catholic Secondary 
Schools is also a matter of importance to 
Catholic educators. However, it has not 
reached the stage of development achieved 
at this point in the elementary schools. On 
the secondary level there are many Private 
Schools and Academies maintained by other 
churches and agencies than the Catholic 
Church. The delegates in the Seminar fell 
to work with a fine spirit of cooperation to 
deal with problems that related to all these 
secondary schools, regardless of their re- 
ligious affiliation. Four important points 
were brought out in their discussion. One 
is the fact that ic is very difficult to provide 
for a transition in religious education from 
the high school level to the college level. In 
many private schools opportunities are pre- 
sented to the student for both the study and 
the practice of his religion. This is not dif- 
ficult to understand since so many of these 
private secondary schools have been estab- 
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lished by Churches and religious organiza- 
tions. However, it is evident that, when 
the student graduates from these high 
schools and enters college, there is little op- 
portunity for him to continue either the 
study, or the directed and guided practice of 
religion on the college level. The members 
of the Seminar were not placing the blame 
for this upon the colleges, but were merely 
facing up to the fact that many high school 
graduates never get beyond the elementary 
or secondary level in the pursuit of religious 
education. There is a consequent imma- 
turity in religious thinking among college 
students, or those who have graduated from 
college. 

The Seminar agreed that there were at 
least two things which each high school and 
academy could attempt at the present time. 
First, there could be a plan drawn up for a 
re-education of the faculty itself in the prin- 
ciples of religion and of the specific religion 
supporting the institution. It was felt that 
perhaps the chaplain assigned to the school, 
who usually teaches some other subject be- 
sides religion, could take upon himself the 
task of educating the other members of the 
faculty to a more thorough understanding 
of religious principles. He could also chair 
a faculty committee which would attempt to 
point out how various other subjects taught 
in the school could better implement and re- 
late to religious principles. It was further 
suggested that the faculty in such a Church 
supported academy or high school should be 
conscious of the fact that it needs to live 
the life of religion as a group, if it is to 
have any influence on the religious develop- 
ment of students. 

Secondly, the Seminar deeided that mem- 
bers of the R.E.A., representing secondary 
schools, could immediately proceed within 
this year to developing some sort of a test- 
ing or evaluating program, which could 
measure to some extent the effect of re- 
ligious life and religious teaching upon the 
students. Considerable discussion turned 
about this point. Although no definite plan 
was adopt.d for constructing such a testing 
program, it seemed apparent that everyone 
at the Seminar was agreed it was necessary. 
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II 


The Seminar which dealt with the prob- 
lem of private colleges and universities, was 
a small one. It was my impression, how- 
ever, that the discussion carried on at this 
meeting was extremely stimulating and was 
very much to the point. 


It was generally recognized that these pri- 
vate colleges (most of them of Church 
origin) are in a strategic position to stimu- 
late that necessary spiritual apprehension of 
our culture which can help toward a solu- 
tion of the problems of our times. 


The Seminar was concerned with ways of 
providing increasing leadership on the part 
of the independent and Church related col- 
leges, first, for improving understanding be- 
tween faiths by making clear the common 
spiritual grounds on which they all stand; 
and secondly, for relating the religious schol- 
ar and student to the pressing problems of 
the day. There was considerable discussion 
about the type of religious life which could 
be promoted on the campus, particularly in 
institutions where members of different 
faiths study together. There was also dis- 
cussion relating to the continuing program 
which such colleges might set up to follow 
the student in his Church membership after 
graduation. It was generally felt that, if the 
colleges gave intellectual guidance in re- 
ligion to students, there would be improved 
participation of these young people in 
Church life. Over and over again the idea 
was expressed that the college needs to work 
with churches in order to plan their own 
programs on the campus and their own ap- 


proach to the intellectua! aspects of religion. ' 


Quite a lengthly discussion developed 
over the choice of teachers in such institu- 
tions as were definitely Church related. The 
question turned about whether the choice 
should be made primarily on the religious 
commitment of the prospective teacher, or 
primarily on scholarship. No solution was 
reached but some interesting points of view 
were expressed, for example the difficulty 
of finding a teacher scholastically prepared 
for his subject, who also knows his religion 
well enough to relate the subject to the par- 
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ticular religious commitment of the college 
which employs him. 

Another interesting phase of the discus- 
sions in this Seminar turned about the fact 
that four-fifths of the world are non-whites, 
and a large majority of the world are adher- 
ents of religions which are commonly un- 
known in the United States. It was felt that 
colleges had a very definite responsibility 
for making our own students aware of their 
own religious backgrounds and developing 
in them an understanding of themselves in 
a religious way, in order that they might 
make the right types of contacts with these 
other people from other parts of the world. 
Everyone in the Seminar agreed that it had 
been an extremely stimulating two days, and 
one from which everyone derived help and 
clarification in his own thoughts. It was a 
common opinion that under the auspices of 
R.E.A., other similar meetings should be held. 

Ill 

Turning now to the public or tax-sup- 
ported agencies of formal education, the 
Convention found itself face to face with 
one of the most difficult problems in this 
whole area of discussion. The Seminar 
which dealt with the elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools was large and ex- 
tremely provocative. Despite the fact that 
there was evidence of some dissent, one 
could not help but conclude that the Semi- 
nar approached a consensus as to both the 
desirability and the feasibility of a factual 
study of religion in public schools. Most 
members of the Seminar felt that religion 
should be treated in this factual manner 
whenever it appeared in courses or pro- 

grams of study. There was uniform agree- 
ment that the spiritual and moral values ap- 
proach is approved, but not in the sense that 
this approach solves the whole problem. 
There was considerable opinion expressed 
to the effect that the moral and spiritual 
values must be supported by some sort of 
factual treatment in order to give it any 
strength or influence. It was also recog- 
nized that religion is definitely a part of 
American culture and cannot, therefore, be 
ignored in American schools or education. 
There was very little support expressed 
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for the idea that the public school philoso- 
phy of education should be directed toward 
developing a common core of religious facts 
and values. The released time program is 
not considered entirely satisfactory, and in 
some instances completely unsatisfactory. 

It was also plainly stated that whatever 
plan is adopted for religious education in 
public schools, it must be devised within 
the law. It must respect the demands of 
State laws, and also reflect local opinion. It 
was consequently believed that public 
schools could not ever develop a national 
approach to the solution to this problem. It 
was felt rather that there must be a variety 
of approaches depending upon the local 
opinions in the various communities of the 
nation. 


IV 


The Seminar discussing the problem of 
religious education in tax-supported colleges 
and universities manifested a definite sense 
for the need of providing for religion in 
their various programs. This group came 
forward with three definite suggestions. 
First, it suggested that the R.E.A. appoint 
an Exploratory Commission to study and re- 
port on the advisability of bringing into be- 
ing a national or a U.S.A.-Canadian continu- 
ing group to study and advise on all matters 
related to religion in tax-supported higher 
education. Such a group, the Seminar de- 
cided, should be composed of informed but 
influential representatives of at least the 
Jewish religion, the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, the Protestant religion, and the col- 
leges and universities themselves. Such an 
Exploratory Commission should consider 
what is being done concurrently by other or- 
ganizations such as the American Council 
on Education, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, the Institute on Re- 
ligion and State Universities, and so on. 

Secondly, the Seminar suggested that a 
Committee draw up a glossary of profession- 
al and technical terms commonly used in 
inter-religious discussions such as the ones 
used in this convention. 

Finally, the Seminar suggested that greater 
opportunity be provided to discuss philoso- 
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phies of religious education in special Semi- 
nars, set up in such a way that they do not 
interfere with those Seminars which are de- 
voted to the practical areas of the subject. 


Summary 


After listening to the discussions on all 
these Seminars and interviewing the chair- 
men and secretaries of each, one general 
conclusion can be reached. Such Seminars 
should be continued either on a regional 
basis or national basis. Almost everyone to 
a man who attended any of the Seminars ex- 
pressed the idea that we needed more such 
discussion, and that the R.E.A. could do 
nothing better than to provide the environ- 
ment in which such types of discussion 
could be conducted as intelligently and as 
thoroughly as these were during these two 
days. 

I have been asked, as have been the other 
reviewers, to close my remarks with some 
personal reactions to the entire meeting. I 
have attended conventions and meetings of 
the R.E.A. for a number of years, and I 
could not help but note that the voice of 
Theism has grown stronger in this Associa- 
tion during recent years. 

There are still many differences among 
us, but there is much more awareness of our 
need to understand one another. What is 
more heartening is the fact that there is a 
greater willingness to try. In the past we 
spoke of toleration. Today we speak rather 
about accepting one another. I seemed to 
sense, in this convention, that a man was 
respected and listened to, not because the 
other delegates tolerated him, but because 
they were interested to know about his be- 
liefs, and respected him for the convictions 
he held. There was evident here a much 
greater tendency to accept a Catholic in all 
his Catholicity, a Jew in all his Jewry, and 
a Protestant in all his Protestantism. 

I think this is an important step forward. 
It indicates that religion is once becoming 
a matter of conviction rather than of sheer 
emotion. It indicates that we have a grow- 
ing respect for a man’s religious convictions, 
because they are convictions, and not be- 
cause they are residues of an earlier and, 
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what some have termed, a less rational civili- 
zation. 

Too often in the past have we appealed 
for a restoration of religion on the basis of 
fear, seeming to say that, if religion were 
returned to the hearts of men, there would 
be an end to war in the world. Such an 
argument on the part of religionists left us 
very vulnerable to the attacks of the secu- 
larists and the materialists. I am glad, there- 
fore, to see that many at this convention 
spoke of religion as a need for mankind to 
achieve his destiny and the purpose for 
which God made him, rather than as a 
means to promote political peace. The peace 
of which the angels sang on Christmas 
morning did not refer to a peace between 
warring nations, but rather to a peace that 
exists in the heart of man when he knows 
he is in union with his God. 


Another extremely impressive note to me 
was the frequent reiteration of the idea that 
religion is an intellectual discipline. It fol- 
lows, as one speaker said, that it belongs in 
the educational system of our nation, be- 
cause whatever is intellectually important to 
a civilization certainly deserves to be trans- 
mitted to the next generation. 

I have had for a long time a compulsion 
about America, and I feel that it has taken 
deeper root in my heart and mind because 
of the experience of this convention. I have 
always felt that God gives missions to na- 
tions. Undoubtedly the Jewish nation was 
given a particular mission by God. We 
might, if we had the time, develop the idea 
of a special God-given mission to the Polish 
people and to the Irish people. I think we 
can conceive such a mission for America. 
For a long time the world has believed that 
diversities among men necessarily breed 
quarrels, hatred, and war. We have long 
believed that peace can come only when 
such diversities of type, of race, of culture, 
or religion are completely destroyed. 

I think America has the vocation to prove 
to the rest of the world that there can be 
unity in diversity. Certainly within our na- 
tion we have great diversities, of capital and 
labor; of race; of national and cultural in- 
heritance. We have solved most of these 
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diversities, or are in the process of solving 
them now. There is no reason why we can- 
not also solve the diversity of religion, evi- 
dent here in the United States more than 
in any other place in the world. This does 
not involve destroying, or watering-down, 
anyone’s religious faith or convictions, any 
more than solving the cultural diversities 
means rubbing out the cultural traits and 
inheritances of the people who have come 
to our shores. Rather, it means finding a 
way in which people convinced of, and true 
to their religious faiths may live together in 
unity, promoting the common good of the 
whole nation. 


I think America can prove to the rest of 
the world that men can be united just be- 
cause they are men and human beings, and 
that they can live in peace and unity to- 
gether and work out their best common 
good despite all manner of differences and 
diversities that may exist amongst them. 
This is not to imply that I consider the re- 
ligious diversity to be of secondary impor- 
tance. As a matter of fact, in my own con- 
viction among other men. I must needs try 
religion and my relationship to God. There- 
fore, I must needs try to promote that con- 
viction among other men. I must needs try 
to get other men to love and serve God as 
I, in my conviction, believe that God should 
be loved and served. In the meantime, how- 
ever, by the very convictions of my own 
faith I must live in unity with my fellow- 
men; I must respect them; I must love them; 
even those who disagree with me on the 
fundamental principles of my religion. This 
lesson I think we are learning. I think we 
made great strides toward this goal at the 
Golden Anniversary Convention of the 
R.E.A. 

We have a reality to face in the United 
States. It is a present reality, and we should 
face it as something of present concern, and 
not something historical. The past history 
of Western civilization makes it quite evi- 
dent that we have persecuted one another 
and sometimes needlessly and foolishly. All 
of us have been guilty of such persecution, 
but we need not be slaves to the past. Let 
the dead past bury its dead. This is today. 
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This is America. This is a unique political 
and cultural experiment which may mean 
much for the future of mankind. This ex- 
periment of American democracy must suc- 
ceed. We dare not allow it to be destroyed 
by enemies, who would destroy our unity in 
order to weaken us. As you and I sit down 
together to talk about these problems, we 
should not be concerned with what my fore- 
fathers did to yours, or what your fore-fath- 
ers did to mine, but rather with what I do 
to you and you to me. This is what is pres- 
ently important. 

America will not achieve its destiny, un- 
less we as individual citizens continually 
strive to solve the problem of our diversi- 
ties. Since one of these is a religious di- 
versity, there can be no minimizing the im- 
portance of the R.E.A. and its program. 

We must solve this problem. We dare 
not say it is impossible, unless we wish to 
abdicate as rational human beings. We must 
come together often. We must talk these 


things over again and again. We must pon- 
der them and consider them in our hearts. 


We must realize that the whole future of 
our civilization may depend upon the abil- 
ity of Americans to solve the problems of 
the various diversities and loyalties that ex- 
ist amongst them. If we do not do this, if 
we do not find a way to be strong in our 
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unity while respecting our diversities, our 
enemies will beat us to the ground. If the 
R.E.A. achieves no other purpose than to 
inspire more men of the type who gathered 
at this convention to consider in their hearts 
the problems which we have discussed these 
two days, it has done enough. 

“By desolation is the land made desolate, 
because there is no one who considereth in 
his heart.” May these words never apply to 
us. May we always encourage the scholars 
and the leaders of our nation to consider 
thoroughly and seriously the problems of 
religion, of religious education, and of all 
the other disciplines which have created our 
civilization. In this way, we encourage 
Americans to understand themselves and to 
understand their fellowmen; to consider, 
each man in his own heart, what his own 
faith means, and what that faith teaches him 
about the love of his feliowmen. 

All these thoughts which I here share 
with you have received a new focus and a 
new importance in my own mind from my 
experiences at this convention. I have been 
truly impressed by the seriousness with 
which everyone here has attempted to come 
to grips with the problem. Such a serious 
approach must in the end have God's bless- 
ing upon it and must in the end lead us to 
truth. 





FACTS ON GI TRAINING SINCE WORLD WAR II — 


Of the 2,600,000 craftsmen who learned their skills under the GI Bill, the largest proportion — 
711,000, or 38 percent — studied mechanics; automobile mechanics was most popular, and aircraft 


mechanics ran second. 


Television and radio trainees numbered 438,000; construction workers — carpenters, bricklay- 
ers, plumbers and others — totaled 383,000; metalworkers, 288,000; electricians, 138,000, and re- 
frigeration and air conditioning mechanics, 116,000. 


In the professions, the emphasis has been on occupations requiring a scientific background. 

Engineering was the number one choice, attracting 450,000 veterans; another 180,000 studied 
medicine and related courses; 113,000 veterans chose other branches of the physical and natural sci- 
ences — physics, biology, chemistry, geology, metallurgy and others. 

A total of 238,000 school teachers were trained under the GI Bill, as well as 243,000 account- 
ants, 107,000 lawyers, 93,000 social scientists, 17,000 writers and journalists, 4,000 social workers 


and 1,500 librarians. 


Students of the ministry — representing all major faiths — numbered 36,000. 





MANY MEANS TO THE HIGHEST VALUE 


MILDRED McAFEE HORTON 


Author, Lecturer, and former President of Wellesley College, New York City 


Axioms 


FTER SEVERAL days of discussion at 
this Convention I hope you will be re- 
lieved to know that my first comments seem 
to me axiomatic, worth mentioning only be- 
cause they set the stage for a few remarks 
which may seem more controversial, but not, 
in themselves, anything you need to listen to 
very closely! 

Axiom I: Religion is a fact of life with 
which educated people should be acquainted. 

I doubt if there would be much argument 
over the statement that religion is a fact of 
life with which anybody, educated or un- 
educated, should be acquainted. For children 
in school to presume to learn about their com- 
munity without learning for what those 
monumental buildings called churches and 
synagogues are used, is to minimize the sig- 
nificance of information in the understand- 
ing of the world around us. This kind of 
secular awareness of the fact of religion and 
of the religious institutions in our culture, 
this is self-evidently important information. 

Axiom II. Knowing about religion as a 
cultural phenomenon is not the same as hav- 
ing a religious experience. Some of you 
may have seen the new book by Kenneth 
Morgan of Colgate University entitled The 
Religion of the Hindus. If not, you will want 
to. Professor Morgan knows much about 
Hinduism. He is not a Hindu. 

Axiom III. People interested in religious 
education want people educated to know 
religious truth rather than to know about 
religious idvas. There are practical difficul- 
ties in the way of teaching about religion in 
secular schools even when we call it “objec- 
tive” study of religion. After all there are 
many religions. Suppose we agree that it 
is more important for American young people 
to know about Christianity and Judaism than 
about Hinduism and Mohammedanism. That 


would seem normal, though it might be 
argued that in a world of immediate contacts 
with Islam and Hindu lands, it might con- 
tribute to world peace if we were not limited 
to an understanding of the faith “natural” in 
our cultural tradition. Suppose we do limit 
ourselves to the Judao-Christian tradition. 
There are practical difficulties in deciding 
how to present the fact of the differences 
which exist within the major groupings of the 
dominant faith. Can unbelievers really state 
the facts about what I believe? 


Axiom IV. The real difficulty is not in 
devising ways to learn and teach about or to 
study objectively. Our difficulties come when 
we undertake the substance of religion, to 
lead young people to the very essence of a 
religious experience, the point of commit- 
ment to a person or a principle. Our diffi- 
culty here is fundamentally the difficulty 
arising from differences among us as to what 
we want him to learn. We delude ourselves 
if we think these differences are insignificant. 
... and that needs no argument in a gather- 
ing like this. 

Axiom V: The primary responsibility for 
instilling religious principles, for basic edu- 
cation in the field of religion, is shared by the 
family and the religious institution, the 
church or synagogue. 


Problems 


This is the point at which discussions of 
religious education stop dealing with axioms. 
Here we begin to talk about problems again. 
The problem is related to what the schools 
and other educational institutions should do 
about a task which is the primary responsi- 
bility of other social institutions. Let me 
therefore talk for a few minutes about social 
institutions in general with the assurance that 
I expect to return to matters related directly to 
religious education eventually. 
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An Indian student was quoted to me during 
a recent visit to that great land as saying that 
it must be very odd to live in a country like 
America where young people are subjected to 
conflicting pressures from the various insti- 
tutions of which they are parts. In a society 
in which religious communities are coter- 
minous with villages and, to a marked degree 
historically with political groupings —a so- 
ciety in which schools play a relatively small 
part in the education of the great bulk of the 
people and tradition is the great educator — 
there is a kind of unity of impact on indi- 
viduals which is notably lacking in our kind 
of culture. Indeed it is lacking in any cul- 
ture in which social patterns are being broken 
up because of any kind of influence. Life 
is complicated in India for countless thou- 
sands of people who are suddenly exposed to 
contact with western ways which appeal to 
part of the population and are unattractive 
to others. Values are questioned as old prac- 
tices meet new devices imported from widely 
different cultures. 


I suppose that in a truly static society it 
would be possible to conceive of an orderly 
relationship between institutions which 
meant that each unit in the social structure 
had a clearly defined role to play, a role un- 
derstood by everyone and unchallenged by 
anyone. Theoretically, this seems probable. 
In our kind of society, however, I call on you 
to witness the self-evident fact (and I guess 
I am back to axioms now) that no social in- 
stitution has an axiomatic function to per- 
form which is universally recognized as be- 
longing exclusively to it. Try to define such 
a function for the family, the state, the church, 
the school, the economic system. It would be 
possible to assign to each one some primary 
responsibilities but I want to call to your at- 
tention the fact that every major institution 
of our time is undergoing reconsideration as 
to the totality of its responsibility. 

Think over the public debates about gov- 
ernment and business. Where is the line 
drawn finally and with absolute agreement? 
Is the church concerned about the economic 
order, about the responsibility of the state in 
international relations? What rights does 
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the state have over the family when parents 
neglect their children? Does the state 
legitimately provide mothers’ pensions to 
help keep children at home? The relation- 
ships between all social institutions in a 
changing and fluid society are not clearly de- 
fined and the definition which applies to 
today may be wholly inadequate tomorrow. 


The fact is that there are certain things we 
want to accomplish in our free society. If 
for any one of countless reasons the traditional 
way of accomplishing our purposes is no 
longer effective, we turn elsewhere to get the 
job done. Some among us may bemoan the 
failure of this institution or that to fulfill its 
manifest destiny, manifest, that is, to the 
person who formulates it and thus considers it 
manifest — but the fact is that functions to 
be performed for the good of us all are ac- 
tually passed around from one institution to 
another and shared by any institution which 
is available to do the job which needs to be 
done. 


The relevance of these observations to 
problems of religious education seems to me 
to consist of the normality of confusion in a 
changing social order. This does not re- 
solve the confusion but it relieves it of much 
of the emotional atmosphere which compli- 
cates the solution of problems . . . especially 
those involved in matters of great concern and 
fundamental importance. 


II 
Family and church have traditionally, his- 
torically, theoretically, primary responsi- 
bility for religious education. Suppose, 


however, that the parents in a given com- 
munity choose to use their schools as the 
agents for the fulfillment of this responsi- 
bility — as they choose to use them to teach 
sports, handcraft. Do parents and church- 
men have the right to delegate this authority? 
By what right? Who decides? Suppose a 
devout school teacher relates juvenile delin- 
quency in his neighborhood to the amoral 
and the areligious life of the families from 
which school children come. Is he estopped 
from trying to supplement in the school what 
is lacking in the home? He is encouraged to 
cultivate beauty in the classroom, to encourage 
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good health. Must he refuse to use his insti- 
tution to supplement inadequacies in others? 


I suspect there is no one among us who is 
incapable of drafting a sound plan of organi- 
zation for the social institutions of which we 
are parts. Each one of us could decide where 


the family responsibility should end and the, 


church should take over and the school should 
enter into the picture. The only trouble is 
that no two of us would agree on all the‘de- 
tails. Note that we could have virtual 
unanimity if we lived in the kind of world 
which has been maintained as a unified, in- 
tact, inbred society. We simply have no such 
opportunity in twentieth century America. 

What works well in this community, works 
badly in another. What seems essential for 
one social institution to include in its pro- 
gram here, seems monstrously inappropriate 
there. My group considers this of primary 
importance. Yours, chooses that. Life is 
like that in this big, buzzing, mobile land of 
ours. If we seek a uniform pattern of educa- 
tion or religion — or anything else — we will 
find it misfitting innumerable situations. If 
we insist on assigning functions to one insti- 
tution or another and say thus far shalt thou 
go and no further; I suspect we will live to 
marvel at our unawareness of the dynamic 
power of our world. 

At the end of these many discussions of 
educational philosophy, of strategies and 
techniques I find myself unable to propose 
solutions to practical problems — and I find 
myself a bit uninterested in arguing the rela- 
tive merits of one proposed solution as com- 
pared to another. 

What deeply concerns me is the end and 
not the means. My personal opinion is that 
the means will be varied, profitably in count- 
less ways. We will have strictly secular 
schools and parochial schools, we will re- 
quire chapel in some colleges and have no 
services of worship in others. We will have 
programs of released time, instruction in 
schools, prayers and no prayers, Bible read- 
ing, no Bible reading. We will have Sunday 
schools where parents must study lessons 
with their children, others to which parents 
turn over responsibility for all religious in- 
struction. We will experiment with all kinds 
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of organization on college campuses to em- 
phasize religious values—and officers of 
each college will believe that for them at this 
particular stage in that particular college’s 
development what they are now doing is bet- 
ter than what somebody else thinks would 
be a good idea for them to adopt. 


Solution of the problem of how to teach 
in the area of religion is pedagogically possi- 
ble and a solution of the problem is important 
because religion is important. 


A recent study on General Education in 
School and College was reported by a Com- 
mittee of members of the faculties of And- 
over, Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Yale. It includes these statements: 
“... it is wrong for students to think that 
they have been exposed to a comprehensive 
‘general education’ when they have never 
given any organized attention to the whole 
range of problems which occupy the moral 
philosopher and the religious teacher, and 
indeed every social scientist and humanist at 
the point where he makes a choice in terms 
of purpose or value. It seems to us wholly 
wrong to think that intellectual methods and 
achievements have no bearing on these prob- 
lems...” ... “The difficulty we find in de- 
scribing precisely a course to meet the re- 
quirement we have in mind is perhaps a 
measure of the degree to which the pedagogi- 
cal problem of instruction in this area has 
been ignored in recent generations — indeed 
ever since the nonsectarian colleges ceased, as 
corporate entities, to make any value-judg- 
ment beyond a commitment to Truth . . . pro- 
longed experimentation and a willingness to 
learn by doing seem to us essential in this 
area. What we wish to emphasize .. . is that 
this is a pedagogical problem —a problem 
of instruction, not one of the availability of 
important bodies of learning. There is no 
greater or more important subject in the 
history of intellectual endeavor than the sub- 
ject of what a man ought to do, and how 
he can tell what that is. This is the 
topic we think should be explicitly exposed 
to every student, as one of the great areas of 
the mind’s work. ...” 


The means to the end of religious educa- 
tion will be widely varied. The important 
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fact is that the end of making religion vital 
to our total society is an important end. It 
seems to me important to have the whole 
society introduced to the particular set of 
religious values which I value most highly. 
You will share that conviction without agree- 
ing on the values. We will agree, will we not, 
that we should both have full opportunity to 
make the case for our values and that truth 
will carry its own weight. 


Ill 


You know the definition of the atheist as 
a man who has no invisible means of support. 
We who are so clearly concerned with the 
well-being of American young people — and, 
indeed, of adults too— are aware of the fact 
that a rapidly changing social order makes all 
visible means of support unsteady. Security 
is a currently popular concept. Think of the 
adventure of our heritage and then think of 
popularizing security, safety, protection as 
the virtues of our generation. It would be 
pathetic if those were our greatest goals, but 
it is fair to remember that emphasis on such 
assets as these is a reaction to their opposites. 
If young people — and the rest of us — were 
not reckless drivers we should not take TV 
time to urge safety on the highroads. If we 
were unwilling to risk lives and property to 
stop aggression, we should not be so zealous 
to provide security to balance the grim un- 
certainty of life in our seething world. Surely 
the record of our men in combat belies the 
idea that this is a soft generation. It is, how- 
ever, a generation whose visible means of 
support are themselves shaky. 


Economic security involves high pay and 
the dollar income of some young employees 
is eye-opening for a school teacher! But 
high pay usually involves high prices and 
security is not secure. Parents who cannot 
afford to provide adequately for their chil- 
dren by supplying them with large in- 
heritances undertake to give them the se- 
curity of well-trained minds. We send mil- 
lions of young people to college to learn to 
take care of themselves. Even the trained 
mind is no guarantee of security in a society 
where fear makes men hesitant to think 
(aloud at least). May this land of the free 
never come to that! 
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It is the people with an invisible means of 
support, a trustworthy, secure, powerful, 
loving, just, and merciful God in whom they 
have confidence that are the enviable citi- 
zens of this or other nations. 


The summary of some of your discussions 
at the convention were phrased as follows in 
a New York paper: “The Religious Educa- 
tion Association heard demands for greater 
emphasis on religion in educating youths to 
meet the challenge of aggressive ideologies.’” 
(N. Y. Times 10/10/53). We all know 
what was meant by this statement and I did 
not feel that the detailed account merited 
that heading but I use it as an interesting il- 
lustration of a popular notion of the impor- 
tance of religion. There seem to be those who 
believe that “aggressive ideologies” —a eu- 
phemism, I take it, for communism — are in- 
herently, self-evidently bad and that we must 
invoke religion to combat such dangerous 
doctrine. May 1 suggest that the reason we 
think these isms are bad is because we have 
a religious standard by which to judge them. 
See how that standard reserves the motivation 
for religious education. We want our people 
to know God. When they take Him seriously, 
we have every reason to believe that their 
perspective on current fallacious ideas of hu- 
man relations will straighten out so that the 
dangerous “isms” of our day will be thwarted, 
but surely we belittle the God of the uni- 
verse if we seek to use Him as a kind of magic 
charm to ward off evil. If God is God he 
is to be sought as an ultimate source of au- 
thority and wisdom, not as a talisman to ward 
off temporal danger which we fear. 


A God-fearing and God-loving nation has 
the possibility of seeing itself and its neigh- 
bors in the perspective of the ages and of the 
ageless. There is a kind of serenity which 
comes with the assurance of God's power 
(not ours) which is an important antidote to 
the frenetic thrashing about for somebody to 
accuse of responsibility for our troubles. If 
more people took God seriously, fewer of us 
would succumb to the panic of scape-goat- 
ism. The secularist who relegates God to 
a position outside of his “realistic” modern 
activity is ripe for hysteria in an era of grave 
danger to values we hold most dear. If 
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any of us really thought that the destiny 
of the world depended solely upon us 
and people like us, would we not be 
panicky too? But in time of danger it is not 
the scared emotionalist who is apt to deal 
with the situation effectively. It is the person 
who can view the situation with a “realistic” 
objectivity, a dispassionate judgment, who 
is able to handle it. We need more and more 
and more people assured of the power of 
God and thus steadied with a fundamental in- 
ner security. We need them for our peace 
of mind, for the achievement of the kind of 
leadership our nation should be giving in a 
chaotic world, for the hope of peace in our 
time, but these will be by-products of the 
fundamental goal of glorifying and enjoy- 
ing God as the chief end of man! Absolutes 
above changing patterns of human relations 
serve as measuring rods for contemporary ac- 
complishment. They lose their significance 
if they become the judged rather than the 
judge. 

I have intentionally understressed the 
problems related to methods of religious edu- 
cation in order to underscore the fact that in 
order to have good religious education we 
must have people who are genuinely religious. 
When we have such people. their convictions 
and their contagion will go a long way toward 
solving the problems of the mechanics. This 
seems to me not so much a duty as a rare and 
stimulating privilege. 

I sometimes think that the difficulty with 
maintaining religious interest in young 
people — in or out of school— is the em- 
phasis on duty which creates a sense of guilt 
when the duty is not performed. More em- 
phasis on the joy of the Lord, the adventure 
of faith, the actual results of the “fruits of 
the spirit” in making religious people win- 
some rather than grim would create the at- 
mosphere in which it would be relatively easy 
to work out the relationships between the 
institutions which undertake to shape and 
direct our society. 

In 1950 a symposium on “Religion and the 
Intellectuals” included a series of enlighten- 
ing and enlightened and befuddled observa- 
tions — by which I mean that I agreed with 
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the enlightened and disagreed with others 
which I therefore call befuddled —. One of 
the enlightened remarks was made by Irving 
Howe who is quoted as saying, “The essential 
weakness of modern religious intellectuals is 
that with few exceptions they ‘do not seem 
finally to believe.’ . . . “Most of the recent 
religionists do not ask us to accept God be- 
cause they are ready to assert that the state- 
ment God exists is true, but because they feel 
it might be useful or good to behave as if it 


were.” 


What I am trying to say is that unless and 
until men and women believe and thus take 
religion seriously, religious education will 
be ineffective. To the extent that religion 
really matters it will be transmitted to on- 
coming generations and it matters less how 
it is transmitted than that it is transmitted. 
Scholars will debate theological propositions. 
Archaeologists will study all kinds of historic 
evidence of the sources of our tradition. 
Prophets will speak. Priests will perform 
their priestly functions and all these groups 
must be educated to accomplish their pur- 
poses. Lay men and women will need to 
learn of their heritage but the fundamental 
importance is the belief which makes it 
worth the time of educators to work on the 
methods for arousing an interest in society 
in the religious truths which are of essential 
concern. To the religiously sensitive man 
this is of profound importance. To the reli- 
giously insensitive, it is not worth your time 
to consider it. 


For the sake of future generations as well 
as for the rich living of our own lives, it is to 
be hoped that we who would educate each 
other as outgoing people shall be religiously 
sensitive, true to our convictions, generous 
—in spirit toward those who differ from 
us, determined to make education for reli- 
gion an opportunity for all others everywhere. 


Faith of our fathers we would iove 
Both friend an: foe in all our strife 
And preach Thee too as love knows how 
By kindly words and virtuous life 

Faith of our fathers, holy faith 

We will be true to Thee till death. 











Reports of Seminars 


Each of the eleven seminars met four times for a total of over nine hours. In 
these seminars, as the following reports show, vital issues of religious education were 
frankly discussed by the members. The reports of the secretaries are significant 


documents. 


— The Editorial Committee 


Seminar No. 1 


Philosuphy of Education and Religion 


Chairman: The Rev. Allan P. Farrell, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, University of Detroit. 
Secretary: Dr. J. Arthur Martin, Professor of Religion and Chaplain, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
Resource Leaders: Prof. Harry Broudy, Professor, State Teachers College, Framingham, Mass., and 


President, Philosophy of Education Society. 


Dr. J. Donald Butler, Professor, Philosophy of Education, Princeton Theological Seminary, 


Princeton, N. J. 


The Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, Saint Louis University. 
Dr. Will Herberg, Lecturer and Author on Judaism and Religion, New York City. 


HERE IS A widespread consensus that 
the present neglect of religion in our 
public schools and non-denominational edu- 
cational institutions is highly unsatisfactory 
and does not truly reflect the attitude of most 
Americans toward religion. Such a consensus 
has existed in America for a long time. It 
is worth recalling that this disregard of reli- 
gion in our public schools was not originally 
the result of a philosophy of education which 
was opposed to the teaching of religion in the 
schools, but an arrangement reluctantly ac- 
cepted in view of the diversity of religious 
denominations in our society. At the level of 
theory our forerunners were not able to arrive 
at a generally acceptable solution of the prob- 
lem created by this diversity, and so they 
agreed to deal with the problem at the level of 
practice by the shift of excluding all religious 
instruction from the curriculum of the school. 
The disregard of religion in the American 
school was not a solution of the problem, but 
the avoidance of a solution. 
We are now keenly aware of the fact that 
this arrangement was a bad one, and that it 
led not only to the omission of religion from 


the curriculum of the schools, but also to the 
unintentional but nonetheless unforunate 
dissemination of the opinion that religion is 
insignificant and unimportant, an “extra- 
curricular” activity in which one may indulge 
if he wishes, but an activity which is not an 
essential and integral part of a genuinely 
human life—an opinion which neither our 
ancestors nor most of us would hoid to be 
true. The awareness of this fact occasioned 
the holding of a seminar at the Golden Anni- 
versary Convention on “The Philosophy of 
Education and Religion.” 

A thoroughgoing philosophy of education 
presupposes a wider general philosophy, 
especially a philosophy of man and a theory 
of value. Ultimately any philosophy of edu- 
cation must face such questions as: What are 
the characteristics which a human being 
should be molded to exhibit? What goals 
should the creative energy of man be directed 
toward? And one’s answers to these ques- 
tions will depend upon his metaphysics, an- 
thropology, and theory of value. If one’s 
general theory of man conceived of him as 
being essentially an organism interacting up- 
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on an environment, he might advance the 
thesis that the function of education was the 
development of the power of adjustment to 
that environment and of growth. A more 
theistic or biblical philosophy of man might 
conceive of man as essentially a being con- 
fronted by God and assert that the purpose of 
education is to actualize the right relationship 
between man and God. Again, if it be as- 
sumed that education is a “good thing” (and 
presumably any philosophy of education 
makes that assumption), a complete theory 
of education would have to define the good- 
ness of education in terms of a more general 
theory of values and raise the question as to 
the existential status of values in the uni- 
verse. 

In the seminars, we experienced some dif- 
ficulty in formulating with sufficient preci- 
sion for fruitful discussion the questions 
which should engage our minds. This dif- 
ficulty is indicative both of the extensive 
scope and complexity of the problem of the 
philosophy of education and its relation to 
religion and of the present vagueness as to 
the nature of the problem. We met the 
difficulty for the purposes of this seminar by 
the appointment of a subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of Professor Theodore M. 
Green, which drew up a list of seven ques- 
tions for discussion. In this report, the liberty 
has been taken to present these questions in 
a somewhat different order than that in which 
they were discussed, and to present some of 
them as affirmations rather than as questions. 
The seminar came to a unanimous agreement 
as to the answers to these questions although, 
as will appear later, there were differences of 
interpretations as to the meaning of some of 
the answers. 

Distinctive Responsibilities and 
Limitations of the School 

The last question on the list was: “Does the 
school as an institution have its own distinc- 
tive responsibilities vis-a-vis religion? Does 
it have its own proper essential limitations 
in this field?” There was unanimous agree- 
ment that the school does have such responsi- 
bilities and limitations, and our discussion 
throughout the meetings of the seminar was 
in effect a prolegomenon to a definition of 
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them. The precise definition of these is a 
task which remains to be performed, but the 
positions taken in response to other ques- 
tions aré intimations of what in the opinion 
of this group the definition should be. 

In using the word “school” we had in mind 
primarily the public schools and colleges and 
the other institutions of learning which have 
no less connection with any religious de- 
nomination. It was generally agreed that the 
school or college which is closely allied with 
a religious denomination may have problems 
in its philosophy of education which are 
peculiar to it because of its denominational 
connections. Again, for the most part our 
discussion had in mind education at the 
college and high school levels, although oc- 
casionally problems peculiar to the grade 
school level were brought up. 


This first question indicates that our ap- 
proach to the problem of the inadequacy of 
the means now commonly used in America 
to nurture religion in our young people was 
from the point of view of the philosophy of 
education. There is a generally accepted 
opinion that these means are deficient. They 
are deficient in. giving the student factual in- 
formation concerning religions, and they are 
deficient in effecting a strong commitment 
to religious beliefs and practices on the part 
of the student. From the point of view of 
one’s interest in religion and the total welfare 
of the American people one may deplore both 
these deficiencies. From the point of view of 
a philosophy of education, however, one 
might believe that it is the function of a 
school to furnish factual information about 
religion and that a school which does not do 
so is deficient because it has not fulfilled the 
essential purpose of a school as an educational 
institution; but one might further believe 
that it is not the function of a school to solicit 
and foster religious commitment, this being 
the proper function of some other institution 
in society such as the church or synagogue or 
the home. This distinction between teaching 
factual information about religion and reli- 
gions on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the fostering of religious faith and 
commitment to some institutional form of 
religion is indicative of the consensus of the 
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members of the seminar as to the distinctive 
responsibility and the proper limitation of 
the school vis-a-vis religion, although most 
would add that the school should foster re- 
spect for religion, and some would add that 
the school should encourage the student to 
seek out his own religious commitment. 


Doubtless for many the inclusion in the 
school curriculum of courses of study which 
teach about religion will not relieve the chief 
burden of the charge against the public 
school, which is not primarily that certain 
information about religion is lacking, but 
that the students are not being “made reli- 
gious,” which is to say that the schools do 
not foster a belief in God and a conviction 
that a man should obey His will, and so 
forth. To this I think most of the members 
of the seminar would have answered that 
the essential function of an educational in- 
stitution is instruction and not indoctrination, 
although, as will become apparent later, a 
school does seek to foster a commitment to 
certain ideals which are essential for the ful- 
filment of the function of a school. To make 
this distinction is not to minimize the im- 
portance of religious commitment. As Pro- 
fessor Green stressed in his address, religion 
and education are complementary aspects of 
a common enterprise; only religion can give 
depth to man’s aspirations, and only educa- 
tion can make those aspirations intelligent. 
If education is divorced from religion, it is 
doomed to spiritual sterility, and if religion 
is divorced from education, it is doomed to 
superstition. Most of those participating in 
the seminar would endorse this thesis of the 
the complementary nature of religion and 
education, and they would argue that the es- 
sential responsibility of the school in this 
partnership is limited to instruction con- 
cerning factual information about religion. 

The distinctive responsibility of the school 
vis-a-vis religion is derived from the essential 
nature of a balanced education. The seminar 
agreed that “A balanced education should 
take full cognizance of all generic types of 
human experience, however affirmatively or 
negatively the significance or validity be in- 
terpreted (e.g., perceptual, scientific, aesthe- 
tic, moral experience). This principle 
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might be called the principle of complete- 
ness, and it would be difficult to conceive of 
any philosophy of education which would 
not subscribe to such a principle. However, 
there unquestionably might be considerable 
difference of opinion as to what may properly 
be designated as “generic type of human ex- 
perience.’ Therefore, the seminar expressed 
its unanimous agreement that “Man’s most 
typical religious experiences and beliefs 
should be included,” in a balanced education 
and that “This study should include (a) the 
relevant religious traditions; (b) the basic 
documents; and (c) basic institutions.” In 
the opinion of the seminar a school whose 
curriculum ignores religion is a school which 
is ignoring a major concern of the human race 
and which is therefore from the point of 
view of its own essential function and pur- 
pose defective, even though there may be 
other agencies in society which are taking 
full cognizance of religion. 


The question might well be raised as to 
what is involved in ‘taking full cognizance’ of 
religion. An atheist might be said to have 
taken full cognizance of religion if he were 
to teach it as the history of man’s supersti- 
tion. And most of the seminar would hold 
that the assertion does not preclude negative 
judgments about major beliefs and practices, 
provided, however, that the teacher present 
those beliefs and practices objectively and 
make a clear distinction between the objec- 
tive presentation and the negative criticism. 
Such an objective presentation presupposes 
that the teacher must be capable of present- 
ing sympathetically a position with which he 
is in disagreement, without allowing his 
negative judgment to distort the position. In 
short, any philosophy of education should 
assert that the educational curriculum, in the 
interests of completeness and comprehensive- 
ness, should present factual information as to 
what pantheism, theism, Roman Catholicism, 
Protestantism, Judaism, etc. are— (what 
they believe, what practices they enjoin, what 
institutional forms, if any, they have as- 
sumed). The opinion of the seminar as to 
what should be expected of teachers in re- 
spect to the teaching of religion was ex- 
pressed in a form acceptable to the group 
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by Professor Houston Smith of Washington 
University, St. Louis: 


1. Teachers who are engaged in teaching 
religion as a special discipline should 
be expected to have an appreciative 
affirmative attitude towards the reli- 
gious dimension of life, just as those 
teaching art need aesthetic appreciation 
as a part of their academic equipment. 
Such basic appreciation does not, how- 
ever, preclude negative judgments con- 
cerning portions of the field. 

2. An overall affirmative attitude toward 
religion cannot be required of teachers 
in other disciplines, but they should be 
expected to be reasonably literate con- 
cerning an understanding of religion 
(e.g., have some acquaintance with the 
best thinking and interpreting of the 
field if they presume to involve it in 
their teaching ). 

It was generally recognized that at the 
present time even those schools and colleges 
which offer no formal instruction in religion 
do incorporate into their teaching what may 
properly be called genuine religious values. 
Professor Berkson in his address called our 
attention to the religious spirit which per- 
vaded the progressive education movement at 
its inception, witness the mysticism of Froe- 
bel and the influence of Emersonian Tran- 
scendentalism among others. Furthermore, 
it would seem that the ideal of the scholar’s 
life, by its very nature, requires that one hold 
certain beliefs and assume certain attitudes 
which at the very least approximate the be- 
liefs and attitudes of genuine religion. Cer- 
tainly a school which did not inculcate into 
its students a belief that the universe has 
meaning and foster in them the attitudes of 
humility, of reverence for life, and of pa- 
tience, etc., would soon cease to perform the 
functions of an educational institution. Those 
of us who are concerned for religion in its 
more historical and institutional forms should 
be sufficiently critical of ourselves and gen- 
erously appreciative of others to acknowledge 
that there have been many persons outside 
of church and synagogue who have been up- 
holding values that we all too often have 
neglected and should be ashamed of ourselves 
for not upholding. For example, our devo- 
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tion to our own religious groups has all too 
often accentuated our differences and ob- 
scured the fact of our common humanity. 
Furthermore, the full recognition of this de- 
votion of many to a high moral idealism and 
of their struggle to establish such values is 
a point of contact between those who are 
concerned for institutional religion and those 
who stand apart from such institutions. It 
was with such thoughts in mind that the 
seminar unanimously affirmed that “A pés- 
losophy of education should make every ef- 
fort to preserve and cherish such affirmative 
values of our common democratic society as: 
(a) continuous inquiry and experimentation; 
(b) freedom of the individual and our tradi- 
tion of liberty; (c) soctal flexibility; (d) our 
sense of human community.” The word ‘reli- 
gion’ is used frequently in the sense of an 
affirmative attitude toward such idealistic 
values, and in this sense it may be said that 
religion has in our schools and colleges a 
rather large and significant place and a per- 
vasive influence. 


The Commitments of the Teacher 
and School as Educator 

But when it is said that religion is neg- 
lected in our schools and colleges the word 
“religion’ is used in the sense of a system of 
beliefs and practices of historical societies 
which demand of their adherents commit- 
ment to these beliefs, loyalty to the corporate 
life of these societies, and concern for their 
welfare. It is religion in this sense which 
complicates any philosophy of education 
which is to be relevant to the religious situa- 
tion in America and which is to answer con- 
structively the charge that our schools have 
neglected religion. The problem for a phi- 
losophy of education arises from the fact that 
religion in this sense involves a commitment 
to an institution which at times has seemed 
to compromise the teacher’s responsibility to 
the fulfillment of the essential purposes of 
the school and also from the fact that on 
the American scene there is a diversity of 
such religious institutions. These twin facts 
of commitment and diversity as they pertain 
to religion in the ser.se of societies having an 
historical corporate existence and as they re- 
late to the philosophy of education occupied 
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the attention of the seminar from beginning 
to end. 

No man is without some sort of commit- 
ment unless he be a man who is dedicated to 
nothing, and such an individual is what we 
mean by an opportunist in the worst sense 
of the word. A school by its very nature re- 
quires commitment on the part of its teach- 
ers, and it seeks to establish some commit- 
ment in its students. I think that it was a 
recognition of this fact which led us to agree 
unanimously and without much discussion 
that "A philosophy of education should in- 
clude major concern with man’s total response 
to Reality as a whole and the resolute effort 
to combat the closed mind.” We have here 
in effect an assertion that a school must be 
concerned with one’s fundamental attitude 
toward Reality as a whole, and we go on to 
specify one aspect of that attirude, namely, 
that the attitude must be one of hostility to an 
arbitrary a priori dismissal of any proposi- 
tion or evidence as unworthy of consicera- 
tion. In short, a school and a teacher are 
committed to certain beliefs about the uni- 
verse and the nature of education without 
which presumably a school would never be 
founded and a man would never engage in 
the work of the teacher. Other aspects of 
this commitment were adumbrated from time 
to time in the course of the discussion, but 
it is to be hoped that a more thorough and 
systematic investigation of the nature of the 
teacher’s commitment will be undertaken. 

For example, reference has already been 
made to the “affirmative values of our ccin- 
mon democratic society” and to the necessity 
of combating the closed mind. Other char- 
acteristics of the reacher’s commitment come 
readily to mind: presumably a school and 
‘ a teacher are committed to a belief in the 
rationality of the universe, the power of the 
human mind to discover the truth about 
reality to some extent, the value of knowledge 
and of the systematic investigation of reality, 
the importance of conveying information to 
other minds, the value of accurate observa- 
tion, careful analysis, and logical thinking; a 
teacher, as was apparent from our discussion, 
must have an unshakable devotion to the 
truth and respect for the “sacredness of fact”; 
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he must be humble and desire to understand 
opposing positions. All these are but aspects 
of that commitment which a man must make 
if he is to be a teacher and a school must 
make if it is to be an institution of learning. 
It would be well to examine further the na- 
ture of this commitment and to define it 
more precisely. 


A man who is a professed member of a 
religious society has commitments which usu- 
ally involve assent to a body of beliefs as 
well as a concern for the welfare of the 
society both in terms of its internal life and 
in terms of its relationship with other bodies 
in society at large. The question therefore 
arises whether “sincere and strong convic- 
tion, affirmative or negative, necessarily pre- 
cludes pedagogical competence in the rele- 
vant field?” It was the opinion of the 
seminar that “Sincere and strong conviction, 
affirmative or negative, does not necessarily 
preclude pedagogical competence in the rele- 
vant field if accompanied by humility and 
honest respect for and desire to understand 
opposing positions.” For many of us the de- 
cision whether one’s sincere and strong con- 
viction renders one incompetent to teach a 
given subject would depend partly upon how 
one had arrived at such conviction, whether 
the conviction would be the result of genuine 
intellectual effort carried on with respect for 
and loyalty to certain ideals and standards of 
scholarship. Others of us felt that however a 
man arrived at his sincere and strong convic- 
tion, he should not be considered pedagogi- 
cally incompetent so long as he maintained 
humility and showed a real respect for and 
desire to understand other positions. I was 
rather of the opinion that our intention was to 
affirm that from the point of view of a phi- 
losophy of education commitment to an in- 
stitutional religion or opposition thereto 
should not disqualify one from teaching if 
this commitment or opposition does not ne- 
gate or seriously modify the teacher's com- 
mitment to the principles and ideals which 
are essential to the whole educational enter- 
prise. Hence the further investigation of 
this point should wait upon a more exact 
definition of the nature of the teacher's 
commitment. 
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Diversity of Beliefs and Search for Truth 


Any consideration of religion and educa- 
tion in America must face sooner or later 
the fact of the diversity of religious beliefs 
and organizations on the American scene. 
Relig’ ‘sly we are a pluralistic society. The 
fact 1s recognized by all; the only question 
is how to deal with the fact. 

As has been observed already what might 
be called the method of solving the problem 
of diversity by ignoring religion in the 
schools is no solution. It is dissatisfaction 
with this method which has led in recent 
years to the re-opening of the whole question 
of education and religion: 

An alternative method might be called that 
of the lowest common denominator. Since 
in America there are three major religious 
groups, Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Prot- 
estant, which have many things in common, 
could we not agree on teaching in our schools 
beliefs which are common to all three? There 
are those who would advocate this method as 
being at least an improvement upon the pres- 
ent neglect of religion in our schools and as 
being the best we can adopt within the con- 
text of the public school. There is a basis 
for teaching such a common religion. It 
would make us as conscious of our common 
religious heritage and beliefs as we are of 
our differences and so would contribute to 
the maintenance of that sense of community 
which is essential if we are to live together 
in peace and good will. It would counteract 
the ill effects of accentuating our differences 
which always tend to undermine our sense of 
togetherness and to destroy our power to co- 
operate. 

However, most of us were not inclined to 
favor such a method of dealing with the fact 
of diversity for several reasons. For one 
thing, in many places the diversity is greater 
than this solution assumes; even within these 
three major groups there are diversions which 
are not easily overcome, and beyond these 
major groups there are other religious bodies. 
Furthermore, such a lowest common denomi- 
nator would leave us with a very pale and 
thin religiosity which is a poor substivute for 
the robust faith of any one or all of the major 
faiths. Mrs. Douglas Horton in the con- 
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cluding address of the convention expressed 
the opinion of most of us when she said that 
we do not want the lowest common denomi- 
nator but “the fullness of truth as each of us 
sees it.” 

Rejecting, therefore, both of these methods, 
the seminar agreed that “Radical philosophi- 
cal and religious diversity should be reflected 
in public and liberal education (temporarily 
excluding sectarian institutions).” So far there 
was general agreement, but there was a de- 
cided difference of opinion as to what was 
meant by reflecting religious diversity. 

From the point of view of one group, to 
reflect religious diversity is to provide the 
opportunity for the students of the various 
religious denominations to receive instruction 
in their faith from teachers who are recog- 
nized by the denomination to be competent to 
give instruction in that faith. Such religious 
diversity would be reflected in the school as 
was existent in the student body of the school. 
The religious diversity reflected in the cur- 
riculum of the school at any given time would 
vary with the diversity of religions to be 
found at the time in the student-body. Of 
course, adherents of one faith would be at 
liberty to receive instruction offered by the 
representative of another faith, thus leaving 
it up to the individual student, or his par- 
ents, to decide to what extent he might wish 
to be exposed to a religion other than his 
own. 

In the opinion of many of those partici- 
pating in the seminar this is simply an ad hoc 
arrangement designed to meet the contempo- 
rary fact of the diversity of religious groups 
on any given campus and not worthy of in- 
clusion in a philosophy of education. They 
conceive the principle of diversity to be a 
genuine principle of education and to mean 
in respect to religion that regardless of the 
religious diversity which may be present at 
a given time upon any particular campus 
scudents should be exposed to positions other 
than their own presented by men who hold 
these positions. In respect to religious di- 
versity it is desirable that a student brought 
up in and embracing one religious tradition 
should come to know other religions authen- 
tically presented. The principle of diversity 
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should be a principle of the educational sys- 
tem of a society where there is no diversity, 
because we need the tension of diversity to 
arrive at the truth. Furthermore, by being 
confronted with positions other than our own 
we come to appreciate more fully the truth 
which may be inherent in our own religious 
position and to be aware of the error in our 
own truth. 

A further discussion of this point is much 
to be desired. I think it would disclose that 
the two positions are not as far apart as they 
appeared to be. Difference of opinion and 
disagreement as to the truth would not seem 
to be the ultimate goal of scientific investiga- 
tion and intellectual discussion. One would 
suppose that the Truth is one even as the 
Reality we seek to know and understand is 
one, and therefore it would seem to be true 
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that the goal of man’s intellectual quest is 
to achieve unanimous agreement as to the 
nature of that Truth and that Reality. How- 
ever, in the context of this life, and being 
mindful both of how prone man is to that 
error of what has been called misplaced ab- 
solutism and also of the ever present tempta- 
tion, in the interests of achieving apparent 
agreement or of gaining a temporal victory for 
our own position, to eliminate arbitrarily dif- 
ferent and discordant opinions, one should 
cultivate diversity in the interests of observ- 
ing and appreciating the fullness of truth. 
We would do well to heed Browning's warn- 
ing 
“Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 
Heedless for far gain, 
Greedy for quick returns or profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain.” 
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Cooperation of Community Agencies 


Chairman: Dr. Samuel M. Blumenfield, President, College of Jewish Studies, Chicago, III. 


Secretary: Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, Director, Department of Weekday Religious Education, National 


Council of Churches, Chicago, Ill. 


Resource Leaders: Rabbi Morris Kertzer, American Jewish Committee, New York City. 
The Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph Gorham, Professor of Education, Catholic University, Washington, 
et a 


Dr. Frank Lindhorst, Director, Christian Community Administration, College of the Pacific, 


Stockton, California. 


I. Field of Work Defined and 
Issues Presented 


T= FIELD of work assigned to this semi- 

nar was defined as follows: “Cooperation 
of community agencies and resources neces- 
sary for adequate provision for religious edu- 
cation. Does not the local community at large 
as well as its religiously connected members 
have a stake in a religiously trained popula- 
tion? If this be granted, what then can the 
community do to make possible sufficient 
time, talent, and funds for religious educa- 
tion of all the young?” 


The subject of the seminar was opened up 
by individual presentations by the three re- 


source leaders. The initial presentation was 
made by Msgr. Gorham, in which he em- 
phasized the following points: 

1. There is need for the community to 
work toward greater freedom for religion in 
American education. Existing constitutional 
provisions and state statutes which limit 
freedom of religion should be changed. 

2. There is need for more concerted ac- 
tion on the part of the community, both the 
people and their government, to create a 
wholesome out-of-school environment in 
which young people may lead virtuous lives 
unobstructed by influences designed to lead 


them away from religious and moral stand- 
ards. 
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3. There is need for the parents who 
send children to public schools to study care- 
fully, under the direction of their religious 
leaders, current proposed plans for the in- 
troduction of religion into the public school 
curriculum. “Teaching about religion,” 
“teaching factual religion,” and “teaching 
moral and spiritual values” on a_ purely 
natural basis are not satisfactory as far as 
many religiously minded people are con- 
cerned. 

4. There is need for community agencies, 
governmental and nongovernmental, to pro- 
mote respect for religion positively and in 
every possible way. 

Rabbi Kertzer, in his opening statement, 
after calling attention to the overlapping of 
the subject of this seminar with that of Semi- 
nar Four asserted that: 


1. The “community” is a broader concept 
than the concept of the “state,” which is one 
type of community within the larger area. 
He also called the seminar’s attention to the 
several religious “communities” as segments 
of the more inclusive community. It is these 
several religious communities which have the 
responsibility for teaching religion to the 
young and for providing the resources for 
such teaching. 

2. The state should not do religious 
teaching, although it has the obligation rest- 
ing upon it to encourage teaching in the 
area of religion. This religious teaching 
should be wholly voluntary and churches 
must not seek to shift their responsibility to 
governmental agencies. 

3. The American community is composed 
of a great many voluntary groups which 
offer the churches an opportunity to work on 
a voluntary basis. However, the principle of 
modern group dynamics makes it hard for 
individuals to express their personal atti- 
tudes and such groups must be converted “en 
mass” to worth-while religious projects. As 
an illustration of how this works, although the 
particular project was not necessarily en- 
dorsed, it was pointed out that the Kiwanians 
are engaged in a project to place a copy of the 
Ten Commandments upon the walls of every 
American public schoolroom. There is, 
therefore, a need for working with and 
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through such community groups and also 
making use of various communications media. 
Religious programs thus far have not had the 
positive backing of the radio and television 
stations. The “Religion in American Life” 
programs do represent a good beginning in 
this field. 

Dr. Frank Lindhorst, after recalling a na- 
tional conference of Protestant groups which 
met in Columbus, Ohio, in 1947, to discuss 
their responsibility for religious education, on 
a community basis, brought before the semi- 
nar these propositions: 

1. The home is the basic community unit 
and whatever is done must take account of 
this fact. 


2. The community itself (its standards 
and its culture) is an educator, more power- 
ful than any of its subsidiary groups. Un- 
fortunately, the churches have drawn away 
from the larger community. When they 
seek to enlist individuals in the interest of 
religion, they discover how enmeshed these 
persons are in many other community ac- 
tivities and circles. Paradoxically, war unites 
communities and peace brings a relapse into 
divisiveness. 

3. Churches and synagogues have a re- 
sponsibility to unite the community, asking 
themselves: what can we do together as reli- 
gious groups to demonstrate and initiate com- 
munity cooperation? 

4. The “world” is strongly entrenched 
in our churches. Many of the churches hold 
only a “street-corner” view of religion. This 
handicaps their usefulness as community 
building agencies. 

5. In order for the churches and syna- 
gogues to move ahead in developing the 
community-wide spirit in the teaching of 
religion, they must ask themselves searching 
questions such as these: 


What do our faiths do for those who 
unite with them? 

How are the “great truths” acquired and 
propagated? 

How can each of the faiths be led to 
stress its teaching function? 

How can the faiths be helped to see 
their responsibility for a common empha- 
sis upon the teaching of religion? 
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What simultaneous efforts can be made 
by the churches, to add to their strength in 
a common endeavor? 

In what ways can “communications” be 
utilized? 

What use can be made of church col- 
leges in developing a community teaching 
program in religion? 

What use, similarly, can be made of the 
various character-building agencies. 

How can city councils of churches be of 
assistance? 

What leadership resources are available 
and how can they be used? 


The stage having been set by these three 
presentations, the members of the seminar 
were in a state of readiness to agree and dis- 
agree with the several proposals made. The 
discussions centered in two major areas: (1) 
the relation of public education, as the chief 
agency of the community serving children, to 
religious education; (2) the relation of other 
community agencies and of the community 
as a whole, to religious education, and the 
relation of religious bodies to the community. 


Il. Public Education and 
Religious Education 


Discussion of this theme began with the 
proposition made by Msgr. Gorham that reli- 
gion should be taught by church groups with- 
in the program of the public school. In re- 
sponse to this proposal the seminar members 
raised a number of objections and difficul- 
ties. The legality of such a plan was definitely 
questioned in the light of American practice 
and recent court decisions. The problem of 
finding teachers who are both democratic 
in their teaching approach and informed with 
respect to religious content was also con- 
sidered. The members were divided in their 
sentiments upon whether such religious 
teaching in the public school should be done 
on a sectarian basis (each major group fur- 
nishing its own teachers and its own curricu- 
lum content) or whether such a program 
should be limited to non-sectarian teaching. 
It was also felt by some that, since such an 
approach would be in the nature of specific 
courses and specific times for teaching reli- 
gion, religion would be less likely to pene- 
trate all phases of the school prograrn. 
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The discussion then turned to a review of 
the steps taken a century ago to eliminate sec- 
tarian religion from the public schools. While 
the entire seminar seemed agreed that sec- 
tarian dominance of the public schools was 
definitely undesirable, it was pointed out that 
Horace Mann did not intend to eliminate 
religion itself from the school program: “Had 
the Board required me to exclude the Bible 
or religious instruction from the schools, I 
certainly should have given them the earliest 
opportunity to appoint my successor.” 


Several possible approaches were then sug- 
gested. One was the point of view that there 
should at least be a recognition of God in the 
activities of the public school, reflecting the 
policy of the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion of the National Council of Churches. 
There was interest and agreement on stress- 
ing inter-cultural appreciations in the schools. 
There was like interest in whatever the pub- 
lic schools could do to teach ethics, although 
some thought that, to be effective, the ethical 
teaching should have a religious sanction. 


Community cooperation for religious edu- 
cation through “released time” was consid- 
ered, beginning with a number of reports 
made by members of the seminar on their 
experiences with it. These reports covered 
Pittsburgh, New York, Northern California, 
Dayton and Reading. One or more prob- 
lems were revealed in each case. Some of 
these were due to the type of program being 
conducted in the particular area; others were 
due to other local circumstances. 

Following these reports, the seminar sec- 
retary, Dr. Erwin Shaver, was asked by the 
chairman to report on the weekday program. 
He gave a description of the country-wide 
activities coming under this classification. He 
stressed the clarification of the legality which 
came from the United States Supreme Court 
decision in the Zorach case, the prevalence 
of both good and bad types of program, the 
expansion of the movement into new areas, 
the increase in enrollment in the established 
systems, and the need for the adoption and 
adherence to high educational standards. 

After some discussion of the “released 
time” type of program, the seminar chairman, 
Dr. Blumenfield, spoke for the “dismissed 
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time” type of program. In behalf of this 
type of program he stressed these advantages: 
It would definitely avoid having to consider 
the question of legality; it would allow more 
consecutive time for religious education pro- 
grams; it would eliminate the “divisiveness” 
which seems present in released time pro- 
grams; it would allow for and require well 
trained teachers. Discussion following this 
presentation brought out the following ob- 
jections to the dismissed time approach: It 
is “out of school” time and has to compete 
with both public school extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities and those of other community 
agencies; it would dismiss many pupils who 
do not want religious education and thus 
waste their time; it would not guarantee that 
the public school day or week would not be 
lengthened; it has not been a success and 
very few communities have been willing to 
use it. 
Ill. The Larger Community and 
Religious Education 


The relation of the larger community and 
its resources to religious education, and the 
relation of religious agencies to the com- 
munity as a whole, was the second major 
area in which the work of the seminar cen- 
tered. Here the first question was: how 
improve the religious attitudes of various 
community groups. Such an approach seemed 
to be equally important with any endeavors 
to deal with religion in the public schools. 
Several directions of effort were recom- 
mended by seminar members. 

One of these was to make a much more 
extensive and effective use of time not taken 
by public school activities: a better use of 
Sunday hours, after school and Saturday op- 
portunities, and especially utilizing the sum- 
mer vacation period, examples of which were 
reported by the members of the seminar. 

Another illustration of reaching persons 
with religious influences was concerned with 
the religious values in labor and industrial 
organizations. Examples of how this has 
been done were reported from Pittsburgh 
and other communities. 

As the discussion proceeded considerable 
stress was laid on the need for a total com- 
munity approach to any of these problems. 
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An interesting report was made of what is 
being done in Evanston, Illinois, in securing 
hearty cooperation of all community agencies, 
including the churches. The emphasis in 
this case was upon beginning at the “grass 
roots” with a problem in which all the 
agencies had a real concern. 


Some members of the seminar expressed 
the belief that the churches in many com- 
munities are “treated with suspicion” by the 
social agencies. But where this may be the 
case and in spite of it, the seminar agreed that 
the churches should not stand aloof, but 
should accept available opportunities to have 
a part in a total community program. It was 
also pointed out that the religious forces in 
the community should themselves cooperate 
in order to dispel any possible accusation that 
they are a divisive influence in projects of 
community betterment. As. one illustration 
of a successful cooperation, mention was 
made of the chaplaincy in the armed services 
and institutions. The question was raised as 
to whether at present there is evidence of 
“community” from the standpoint of religion. 
It was urged that we might “go together” 
some distance in agreeing on a common con- 
cept of God, although some seminar mem- 
bers thought this was impossible. 


In illustrating the need and opportunity for 
greater cooperation, it was stated that a com- 
mon community approach could be developed 
through working with parents groups, for 
example, to establish common rules or stand- 
ards for social relations and amusements of 
children. Several of the members reported 
successful projects of this character. 

The question of competition for time on 
the part of many community agencies and 
the increasing dominance of the public school 
at this point were discussed. Some urged 
that church sponsored programs, when meet- 
ing reasonable educational standards, be con- 
sidered alternatives to similar activities in- 
cluded in the public school program, e.g., a 
church camping experience in lieu of a 
camping experience under public school aus- 
pices, or a course in Biblical literature as an 
elecrive in the field of literature in a program 
of studies at the high school level. 

One member representing the newly estab- 
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lished educational television station in Pitts- 
burgh, WQED, described the possibilities for 
religious and moral education through this 
medium. The seminar was strongly convinced 
of the opportunity offered. 

A project of mutual appreciation on the 
part of the several religious groups was urged 
by some. It should be conducted first as an 
adult education experiment, with a view to 
its wider use with children and young people. 


IV. Proposals for Community Cooperation 


In the closing session of the seminar the 
thinking of the members was directed to spe- 
cific proposals for improving community co- 
operation. The first step was to list some 
of the areas of community-wide concern, e.g., 


How can other agencies as well as the 
churches be helped to work together to 
provide adequate religious education for 
all persons — children, youth, and adults? 
How can provision be made for the ex- 
change and evaluation of ideas on the part 
of all agencies and groups? 

What are the best ways of developin 
“public relations” in behalf of religion 
religious education? 

How best can the needs of the homes of 
the community be discovered and cared 
for? 

What are the possibilities and procedures 
for reaching labor, industrial, and profes- 
sional groups in the community with the 
resources of religion? 

How can programs of religious education 
on “released” and “dismissed” time be 
established on a level which will guaran- 
tee success? 

What steps should be taken to strengthen 
and extend religious education through 
various out-of-school programs — ex- 
panded Sunday church school sessions, Sat- 
urday programs, after school teaching pro- 
grams, vacation church schools, and camp- 
ing experiences? 

What possibilities are there for the reli- 
gious education of children, youth, and 
adults through radio and television pro- 
grams? 

What are the leadership needs indicated 
by such projects as these and how can the 
community work as a unit in providing 
for them? 

The next step taken by the seminar was 
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to answer the question, “How can the com- 
munity be made to feel and accept its re- 
sponsibility for working cooperatively?” It 
was felt that there was a considerable degree 
of readiness in many communities for joint 
action. It was agreed that this “getting to- 
gether” was not to be accomplished by or- 
ganizing a new over-all agency, although it 
was recognized that something of this sort 
might emerge at a later time. The best avenue 
to community cooperation is to start with a 
specific project or problem which is timely, 
based upon a real local need, and which has 
a religious “flavor” and implications. 


Further discussion brought forth four ap- 
proaches to such cooperation in specific 
projects: beginning with small groups of 
persons who are interested, initiating self- 
study projects in the area of concern, making 
large use of lay persons lest the project be 
professionally dominated, and starting with 
projects in which there can be simultaneous, 
although separate group activity. 


The seminar then proceeded to list a num- 
ber of possible projects for cooperative com- 
munity action. These various suggestions 
may be grouped under convenient headings, 
as follows: 


Observances and festivals affording joint 
or simultaneous action. 

American Education Week, sponsored 
by the U.S. Office of Education 

Religious Education Week, sponsored 
by the various religious groups (a 
local observance at one time, either 
simultaneous or separate, using the 
designated time of one group or all 
agreeing on a new time) 

Religious observance of national holi- 
days — Independence Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Memorial Day, etc. 

Visiting of the religious festivals of 
other than one’s own group 

Parades sponsored by all religious groups 
working together 

Special types of Community religious edu- 
cation service 

Providing for the religious education of 
retarded, orphaned and physically 
handicapped children 

Studying and seeking remedies for ju- 
venile delinquency 
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Meeting the competition-for-time problem 
Conference between church representa- 
tives and public school officials 
Conferences of all agencies with repre- 
sentatives of parents groups to ar- 
range for one evening in the week for 
distinctly home activities 
Community improvement projects 
Improving the character of local mov- 
ing pictures 
Eliminating salacious literature from 
the community (active backing by all 
religious groups when such a project 
is initiated by one group) 
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Finding jobs for young people 

Eliminating the commercial and 
strengthening the religious emphasis 
of Christmas and other religious festi- 
vals. 

It is to be hoped that the several presenta- 
tions made, the background discussions, the 
principles and methods of approach indi- 
cated, and the projects suggested in this 
seminar will be of assistance to local com- 
munities in meeting the religious education 
needs of aij the children, young people, and 
adults within their area of responsibility. 





Seminar No. 3 


The Home and Religious Education 
Chairman: Dr. Ernest Ligon, Director, Character Research Project and Professor of Psychology, Union 


College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Secretary: Prof. C. L. Mihanovich, Department of Sociology, St. Louis University. 


Resource Leaders: Dr. Leon S. Lang, Rabbi, Beth El Congregation, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dr. Myron T. Hooper, Dean and Professor of Religious Education, College of the Bible, Lexing- 


ton, Kentucky. 
W hat Is Religious Education in the Home? 


HE MEMBERS of the Seminar felt that 
before an intelligent discussion of 
religious education in the home can be real- 
ized, religious education as applied to the 
home must be defined. To realize this the 
members of the seminar were invited into 
five buzz groups. Each buzz group was 
headed by a member of the Panel. The re- 
sults of these buzz groups were tabulated and 
the end results were that the definitions of 
religious education in the home divided them- 
selves into two categories. First, those defi- 
nitions that described how the home func- 
tions educationally and, secondly, those that 
defined and described the objectives of reli- 
gious education. This, of course, resulted 
in some confusion, since an operative defini- 
tion would have been more useful. Be this 
as it may, the following definitions of religious 
education in the home were secured from the 
buzz groups. 
A— Definitions of Religious Education 
which Refer to Objectives of Reli- 
gious Education in the Home. 


Religious education in the home 
must clarify and inculcate in all the 
members of the household: 


1—The idea that the dominant power be- 
hind the universe is a friendly power and 
live in loving relations with that power 
and with all mankind. 

2—The brotherhood of man and the im- 
portance of each individual. 

3 — That God created man and man is God's 
steward. 

4—That we do not exist for ourselves and 
that all life at all times is related to God. 

5 — That discipline is a natural part of life. 

6 — The feeling of dependency and responsi- 
bility to the will of God and this includes 
understanding the meaning and will of 
God and also sharing this awareness with 
all members of the family. 

7 — Trust in God and secure the courage to 
make right decisions as penitent and re- 
deemed sinners. 

8— The capacity to see the power of God in 
human life; to love our enemies; to 
know, serve and worship God; and thus 
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to live a more integrated, broader and 
more complete life at peace with all 
men. 

9 — The idea that life consists in the salva- 
tion of one’s soul. 

B — Definitions of Religious Education in 

the Home which Refer to the Home’s 
Role in Making Religious Education 
Functional. 

Under this heading religious educa- 
tion in the home was described as: 

1— The translation of the teachings of the 
Church and Synagogue into practical 
considerations; apply religious princi- 
ples to a given person and situation. 

2 — Acquisition of skills as well as knowl- 
edge. 

3, — Character education; functional integra- 
tion of personality; dynamic growth. 
4— Explanation of the values and meanings 

in life. 

5 —Continuous exposition of a child to a 
religious atmosphere. 

6—A training in a way of life; presentation 
of principles for day-to-day living. 

7 —The process of showing how each age 
level can understand and relate itself to 
God. 

8—The teaching of particular acts rather 
than abstract relationships; the art of 
teaching the love of God and love of 
neighbor, academically and practically. 

9— The process of living and praying to- 
gether. 

What Are the Limitations of the Home 

for Religious Training? 

After our attempt to define, describe and 
delimit the concept of religious education in 
the home, the next step pursued by the 
seminar dealt with the limitations within the 
home for religious education. 

Any attempt to increase or improve reli- 
gious education in the home must take into 
consideration the handicaps now present in 
the home. The Seminar pointed to the fol- 
lowing handicaps: 

1 — Parents do not have an adequate knowl- 
edge of either religion or religious edu- 
cation. 

2—Too many of our homes are character- 
ized by irreligion or they are non-reli- 
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gious. Consequently, there is a religious 
lethargy that prevails over the home. 

3 — The rise in mixed marriages has proven 
to be an obstacle in religious training be- 
cause of the differences in religion on 
the part of the parents. Disagreement 
on the part of the parents on matters 
of religion readily results in no religious 
training for the children. 

4—The modern pursuit of hedonism, of a 
pleasure philosophy of life, where the 
acquisition of comfort and luxury seems 
to supersede everything. 

5 — Cultural and educational differences of 
parents are no aids to effective religious 
training. 

6— The lack of understanding of the true 
purpose and function and responsibili- 
ties in marriage has made the family a 
poor medium for religious training. 

7—The decentralization of the home has 
placed severe handicaps on the home as 
an agency of religious training. 


What are the Potentialities of the Home 
for Religious Training? 


In spite of these current deficiencies in our 
modern family, the Seminar was careful to 
point out that the family still retains many 
potentialities that can be utilized for a more 
widespread and effective religious training. 
Among the potentialities especially stressed 
were the following: the natural ties of blood 
and love that bind the members; the security 
provided by the family; and, family crises. 

The group emphasized the point that we 
should secure a greater appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the powers contained within 
the individual and within the family unit. 
An appreciation of these powers will enable 
us to make more capital and effective use of 
the home in religious education. It was felt 
that the currently publicized deficiencies of 
our families have created a false impression 
that the family is almost sterile in providing 
media and means of effective and lasting reli- 
gious education. 


What Steps Could be Taken to Improve 
the Effectiveness of Religious Education 
in the Home? 


In order to make religious education in 
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the home more effective, it was suggested 
that family workshops be established. These 
family workshops would apply the principles 
and techniques of workshop procedure and 
would be centralized and located within the 
precincts of the Church, the Synagogue or 
the home. They would provide the family, 
including the children, an opportunity to dis- 
cuss, analyze, and objectivize religious prin- 
ciples and social ethics. 

Simultaneously and by way of caution, it 
was suggested that the Church should not 
create new agencies or media to realize reli- 
gious education in the home, but should in- 
tegrate and utilize existing and established 
media and agencies and associational loyal- 
ties. 


It was pointed out that one of the most ef- © 


fective means of realizing religious educa- 
tion in the home would be that employed by 
the Christian Family Movement, Young 
Christian Workers, and Young Christian 
Students. The Christian Family Movement 
was explained as having originated with the 
Roman Catholic Church and consists of 
cells of small numbers of families, from four 
to six. The purpose of the Christian Family 
Movement is to organize the families on a 
neighborhood basis in order to realize three 
objectives: (a) to discuss and examine the 
principles contained within the Gospels; 
(b) to afford a basis for social inquiry; and, 
(c) to implement the principles of the Gos- 
pels and the results of the social inquiry into 
social action on a neighborhood level. The 
Christian Family Movement is interested in 
such neighborhood activities as welcoming 
new families, assisting families in times of 
crises, keeping an eye on the neighborhood 
for the purpose of eliminating all dangerous 
environments, and providing the families in 
the movement with the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the principles of their religion and also 
an opportunity to activate these principles 
through neighborhood participation. 

In regard to what, specifically, a family 
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may do to realize a more effective religious 
education, it was suggested (but a discussion 
of these suggestions was limited by lack of 
time) that the family religionize such family 
events as Thanksgiving, Christmas, Home 
Dedications, Baptisms, Marriages, Easter, 
Birthdays, etc. It was also suggested that 
the Parish issue or publish a calendar of reli- 
gious events for families within the Parish or 
congregation which would serve as a guide to 
the parents in implementing religious edu- 
cation. 


Summary and Recommendations 


The final meeting of the Seminar consisted 
of an attempt to find out what the Seminar 
contributed to making religious education in 
the home more effective. It was the con- 
sensus that the contributions of the Seminar 
may be divided into five categories: 

A— Methods of religious education. 
The group determined that some of 
the most effective ways of realizing 
education was by utilizing: 

1—The Christian Family Movement idea 
2—The Family Workshop idea 
3 — Meetings by families 

B— The Seminar believed that any effec- 
tive religious education must take in- 
to consideration the family climate, 
such as the parents; especially the 
mother’s attitudes toward religious 
education. 

C— The Church and the community must 
integrate and coordinate their activi- 
ties in order to realize more effectively 
religious education within the home. 

D— Religious education can become ef- 
fective only as it gives life a religious 
meaning, make religion meaningful 
in everyday life. 

E— The Seminar was of the opinion that 
any effective procedure in religious 
education would be enhanced if more 
accurate evaluations and measure- 
ments of religious education were 
available. 
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The Public School and Religious Education 


Chairman: Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, Chairman, Committee on Religion and Education American Coun- 
cil on Education, and Professor Emeritus Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


Secretary: Dr. Clarence Linton, Professor, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


Resource Leaders: Rolfe Lanier Hunt, Executive Director, Department of Religion and Public Educa- 
tion, National Council of Churches, Chicago, Ill. 


Jordan L. Larson, President, American Association of School Superintendents, and Superintendent 


of Schools, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


The Very Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus, Assistant Director, Department of Education, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C 


The Function, Potentialities, and Limitations 
of the Public Schools in Dealing with Religion 


T IS SIGNIFICANT that the forty-four 
participants in Seminar 4 represented a 

broad range of interest, including: superin- 
tendents, curriculum specialists, principals, 
and classroom teachers in public schools; 
clergymen of the three major faith groups; 
directors and teachers of religious education; 
professors of religion and religious education 
in colleges and universities; professors of 
education in teacher education institutions; 
and representatives of community relations 
councils, community councils of churches, and 
national headquarters of religious and educa- 
tional associations. 

The seminar quickly agreed to focus dis- 
cussion in turn on “functions,” “limitations,” 
and “potentialities” of the public schools in 
dealing with religion, because of the inter- 
pendence of these factors. Members were 
encouraged to propose for consideration any 
function which it was thought the public 
schools can now perform or should perform 
in the future. The following ten proposals 
were thought to be inclusive of all possibili- 
ties calling for discussion in the seminar: 

1. Objective (factual) study of religion. 
(As proposed in the American Council 
on Education report, The Function of 
the Public Schools in Dealing with Reli- 
gion and the Educational Policies Com- 
mission report, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools.) 
Teaching (developing) moral and 
spiritual values without reference to 
religion. (Illustrated by the Seventh 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, 


edited by John Brubacher, The Public 
Schools and Spiritual Values.) 
Character education without explicit 
reference to religion. (lIllustrated by 
the work of W. W. Charters: Conduct 
Problems and Teaching Ideals.) 
“Natural religion,” or a “Common Core 
of religious belief.” (Illustrated by Re- 
port of the Committee on Religion and 
Public Education, 1949, and Agreed 
Syllabuses mandated by the Education 
Act of 1944 for England and Wales.) 
Denominational religious instruction 
supported by tax funds and made an 
integral part of public education, but 
optional with parents. (Illustrated by 
practice in certain European countries. ) 
Systematic study of religious faiths. (Il- 
lustrated by Florence Mary Fitch, One 
God: The Ways We Worship Him.) 
State paid tuition to parochial schools. 
(Meant to be inclusive of all tax sup- 
port of church schools as in certain 
European countries, for example, The 
Netherlands. ) 

Bible reading, prayer, worship, etc. 
(Devotional opening exercises and 
other religious observances. ) 

Festival observance. (Armistice, Co- 
lumbus Day, Thanksgiving, Hanukkah, 
Christmas, etc. ) 

“Cooperation” with churches. (Re- 
leased time, census of church and Sun- 
day school attendance, etc. ) 


After some consideration of priorities it was 
agreed to omit discussion of No. 3 (character 
education) because it is an aim in other pro- 
posed functions, and to omit No. 7 (state 
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paid tuition to parochial schools) because it 
is peripheral to our assignment. We then 
accepted the chairman’s suggestion that we 
consider the remaining eight proposed func- 
tions in the order listed above. 

Objective study of religion was defined 
substantially in The Function of the Public 
Schools in Dealing with Religion, as follows: 


“Factual study of religion is character- 
ized by deliberate aim and definite plan to 
deal directly and factually with religion 
wherever and whenever it is intrinsic to 
learning experience in social studies, litera- 
ture, art, music, and other fields. The aims 
of such study are to develop religious 
literacy, intelligent understanding of the 
role of religion in human affairs, and a 
sense of obligation to explore the resources 
that have been found in religion for achiev- 
ing durable convictions and personal com- 
mitments. These aims arise from the re- 
quirement of general education which, to 
be effective, must view culture, human 
life, and personality whole.” 


The inherent limitations of the public 
school in dealing with religion, by reason of 
its public character, were stressed. The prob- 
lem of individual vs. group rights with re- 
spect to religious freedom was considered 
basic. For example, has a very small mi- 
nority, perhaps only one person (as in the 
McCollum Case), the right to prevent the 
overwhelming majority of the people of a 
local community from having the religious 
elements they desire in the curricula of their 
schools? 

There was general agreement that the 
American tradition of local control of public 
education makes uniformity of policy and 
practice impossible, if not undesirable. Boards 
of education, for the most part elected by the 
people of local school districts, are naturally 
and necessarily responsive to the wishes of 
the people, particularly with respect to what 
is taught and how it is taught. It is there- 
fore unwise for any central authority, even the 
Supreme Court of the United States, to at- 
tempt to prescribe in detail what the public 
schools can and should do about religion. 
Conditions vary too greatly from community 
to community to warrant the «assumption 
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that what is possible in one is also possible 
in another community. 

There was complete agreement among 
members of this seminar, however, that a 
democratic solution of the problem of the 
public schools in dealing with religion must 
safeguard the religious freedom of the small- 
est minority as well as of the largest majority. 
The problem then becomes one of both con- 
tent and method, one of public relations and 
teacher education, one of confrontation cf 
children and youth with the facts and impli- 
cations of religion inherent in our culture, 
and intrinsic to learning experience in the 
public school, without imposing particular 
religious beliefs cn anyone. 


Numerous questions, qualifications, and 
reservations were proposed by members of 
the seminar. Some of the more important 
are listed here. What facts and implications 
of religion are appropriate for factual study in 
the public schools? At what age levels? How 
are teachers to obtain the training they will 
need, appropriate teaching and learning ma- 
terials, and the necessary public approval? 
What safeguards should be set up to protect 
the emotional security of pupils until they 
have developed sufficient understanding of 
their own religious beliefs, or lack of them, to 
profit from confrontation with the facts and 
implications intrinsic to their school experi- 
ence? How should the public school deal 
with sanctions? How shall it deal with the 
relation between commitment to beliefs and 
values on the one hand and conduct on the 
other — especially in view of the fact that 
religious leaders, not less than the educational 
leaders, in this seminar find no convincing 
evidence that knowledge, or even a religious 
faith, can be relied upon to produce desired 
behavior. 

We did agree that the justification for 
dealing with religion in the public schools 
must rest on the requirements of general edu- 
cation, rather than on any claim that factual 
study of religion will produce better behavior. 
This is an aim of all education. Our motive 
for seeking an appropriate place for religion 
in general education is simply that education 
which avoids religion is incomplete, if not 
distorted. 
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We thus approach a consensus that, as a 
minimum, the public schools can and should 
complement the home and the church in 
making children and youth intelligent about 
religion. This we understand to mean that 
we must take the public schools as they are 
and give the best general education possible, 
under the circumstances — an integrated edu- 
cation which recognizes the right of the 
child to become informed about religion and 
religious institutions as well as about other 
institutions in our society. 

Our discussion was then focused on the 
moral and spiritual values approach. Here 
there was agreement: first, that the public 
schools are now developing moral and 
spiritual values; second, that these values are 
inherent in education; and, third, that what- 
ever the public schools do about religion 
should be viewed within the broader context 
of developing moral and spiritual values. It 
is significant that there was no support for 
the view that these values should be consid- 
ered a satisfactory substitute for appropriate 
consideration of religion. There was general 
agreement that religion is not the only sanc- 
tion for values, but that it is certainly one 
of the sanctions, and for many, perhaps most 
of our people, it is the ultimate sanction for 
all values. 


Brief consideration was given to the legal 
implications of our various proposed func- 
tions of the public schools with respect to 
religion, particularly factual study of religion, 
teaching a common core of religious belief, 
and released time programs of denomina- 


tional religious instruction. No firm con- 
clusions are possible, of course, but there was 
general agreement that the courts must, in 
large degree, reflect the convictions of the 
American people in such matters. We can 
not, therefore, expect the Federal Supreme 
Court to provide a definitive and conclusive 
answer to our basic question: “The function 
of the public schools in dealing with religion.” 
There was also general agreement that edu- 
cational and religious leaders should pursue 
the study of this problem to determine in so 
far as possible, the responsibility of local 
coramunities, and to educate the public for 
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observance in both letter and spirit of the 
highest meaning of religious freedom. 


Special consideration was given to the 
teaching of “natural religion,” or a common 
core of religious belief, in the sense of in- 
culcation of particular but agreed upon be- 
liefs, for example, belief in God. It should 
be noted that one of the persistent fears of 
some members of this seminar is that factual 
study of religion will open the door to abuse, 
particularly to inculcation of the beliefs of 
the teacher. On the other hand, some main- 
tain that the public school should be com- 
mitted to “natural religion,” or a common 
core of religious belief which it should de- 
liberately attempt to inculcate. The Char- 
acter-Guidance Program of the Chaplains 
Corps for the armed forces and the proposal 
for the public schools made in 1949 by the 
Committee on Religion and Public Education 
of the International Council on Religious 
Education (now the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America) were used as illustrations. Only 
a small minority of the seminar were pre- 
pared to advocate this function for the public 
schools. It is significant that those who hold 
this view also advocate factual study of reli- 
gion. They believe that the public schools 
can and should do both. It is perhaps even 
more significant that. illustrations of this 
function tended to fall within the aims set 
for factual study of religion. This was 
doubtless, in part, a reflection of our earlier 
discussions, but it may be that what advocates 
of a common core of religious belief really 
mean is not so different from factual study 
as some of us had supposed. The distinction 
seems to hinge on the differentiation be- 
tween “teaching to believe” and “teaching 
to understand.” 


As would be expected in the light of the 
foregoing, there was no serious support for 
“denominational religious instruction sup- 
ported by tax funds” or for “systematic study 
of religious faiths.” And for want of time 
only incidental references were made to Bible 
reading, prayer, worship, festival observance, 
and various ways of cooperating with the 
churches. Likewise, attention to “limita- 
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tions” and “potentialities” of the public 
schools in dealing with religion was confined, 
for want of time, to the foregoing discussion 
of functions. 

One very concrete recommendation was 
made, namely, that the Religious Education 
Association take appropriate steps to have 
prepared a handbook for teachers in public 
school, indicating (1) actual classroom situa- 
tions in which facts and implication of reli- 
gion have been thought by teachers to be in- 
trinsic to school experience, and (2) how 
these teachers have dealt with these situations 
in different disciplines as at different age 
levels. It was understood that the coopera- 
tion of classroom teachers is essential to such 
a project, and there was strong feeling on 
the part of some members of the seminar 
that experimentation in the classrooms of 
the public school should be deferred until 
such a handbook is available. 

Seminar 4 was doubtless a quite extra- 
ordinary group of persons, not a rank and 
file group, but even so our experience may 
have been in some degree indicative of po- 
tentialities of factual study of religion, once 
teachers learn how to guide students in this 
process. 
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S THIS WAS the first time that adminis- 
trators from independent schools of all 
faiths had met together, it was particularly 


interesting to everyone to find that most of 
the problems brought up were problems 
which the independent schools have in com- 
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mon, whether they are parochial, private, or 
“all-day.” And except for one or two mat- 
ters that did not involve differences of faith, 
there was no disagreement either as to the 
importance of these problems or as to the 
directions in which all schools must look to 
solve them. 

Nevertheless, the problems initially posed 
by leaders of the three faiths and their em- 
phases were different. It will be convenient 
to present these problems, not in the order 
in which they were brought up, but by way 
of exhibiting these three emphases. 


I. Making Religion Effective 
in Total Living 

We were reminded by Miss Maude Strayer 
that the independent schools, compared to 
the public schools, have a comparatively un- 
limited opportunity to plan an educational 
program that aims at the full development 
of the individual, especially his inner or 
spiritual development. She underlined the 
great educational challenge facing all schools, 
and in particular independent schools, to 
encourage independence of judgment in their 
students. This is especially important in 
religious education, where so much depends 
on whether a student accepts his faith be- 
cause he has inherited it, as a matter of blind 
conventionality, or because he himself has 
made a personal decision based on some de- 
gree of reflection as well as experience. 
Schools often fail at this point because they 
are not ready to help students see the impli- 
cations of religion for themselves. 

But what makes religion last beyond the 
time of formal indoctrination? There was 
some disagreement here as to whether the cur- 
riculum or worship or social service was the 
strongest support. The two opposing view- 
points can be summarized by the following 
questions. Is it not true that for some stu- 
dents the chapel services, hymn singing, the 
dialogue mass, or service to others, is the 
means for them to recall years later the value 
of the school experience? And yet can reli- 
gious education be called education at all, and 
not merely emotional indoctrination, if it is 
not intellectual? The workshop as a whole 
was disposed to by-pass this dilemma by 
agreeing that all three elements, teaching, 
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worship, and service are indispensable and 
should, ideally, be geared one to the other. 
No doubt it is tempting in many instances, 
for schools as well as for individual students, 
to emphasize one at the expense of the other. 
The best schools are “worshipping com- 
munities,” as well as learning communities; 
serving communities, as well as learning com- 
munities. Above all, they must be commu- 
nities, and not places where in the name of 
independence, teachers isolate themselves 
from each other and students do likewise. The 
teacher has to resist the temptation to set up 
fences between his subject matter and some- 
one else’s, between himself and another mind. 
The adolescent has to learn to resist the 
natural selfishness and self-regarding of 
youth. How to achieve this commuity is an- 
other matter. 


Il. Independent Schools and 
the Larger Society 


Dr. Judah Pilch brought up the question 
of independent schools and segregation with- 
in a democratic society. For having decided 
that the public schools cannot provide the full 
education that a believing Jew demands, the 
all-day school was founded and now has to 
wrestle with the problem of acceptance by 
the comraunity, non-Jewish as well as Jewish. 
The community should be encouraged to 
understand the significance of the “all-day” 
school; the students in the “all-day” school 
must understand and take part in the larger 
community. There must be free passage, so 
to speak, back and forth, so that separation 
does not involve misunderstanding and preju- 
dice. The problem of acceptance is wider 
than the problem of segregation. It takes 
in the understanding between teachers and 
the home, between home and the school. 
It is worth-while to have teachers visit the 
homes, to have parents attend seminars set 
up especially for them by the schools. Every 
independent school needs to have its ideals 
and its methods understood by the com- 
munity in which it finds itself. 


Ill. A Principle of Curriculum Organization 
In Jewish Schools 

The Jewish “all-day” schools are accom- 

plishing a revolution in learning that other 
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schools might study. Their core curriculum 
is based on ten or twelve fundamental doc- 
trines: God, social justice, study, sabbath, 
etc. This reverses the customary relation 
between books and themes, by which themes 
are incidental to the reading, and are chosen 
to illustrate types of learning rather than 
types of experience. With such an emphasis 
it is not surprising to find a parallel emphasis 
on a graded approach, from the emotional 
to the interpretative, or to find self-involve- 
ment approached through a study of current 
problems. It would be especially instructive 
to listen to the apologia on each side of this 
central issue. What are the criteria for set- 
ting up a course of study? To what extent 
can and does the school commit itself and 
its students by the answer it gives in practice? 


IV. Reorienting the School to Religion 
As an Integrating Principle 


Father George Harcar stressed a different 
kind of acceptance, but one which all schools 
have to deal with from day to day: the de- 
gree of understanding between school ad- 
ministrators and their trustees and faculty. 
These may be dealt with separately, and 
yet it will be impossible to get trustees to 
take an informed and personal interest in the 
educational issues of a school, impossible 
likewise to enlarge each teacher’s orbit of 
concern and understanding of the purpose of 
the institution of which he is part, unless the 
administrators themselves are clear as to the 
aims of education in general and in their 
own schools. It is probably easier to educate 
a faculty than a board of trustees, easier be- 
cause they are, to some extent, under the 
control of the administration. For them in- 
service training is recommended as a supple- 
ment to pre-service training. This could be 
directed at two different but allied failures: 
the failure to appreciate the long-term aims 
of the school’s teaching and life, and the fail- 
ure to realize the religious potentialities and 
implications of each part of the curriculum. 
Much more thought has been given to the 
religious implications of physical education 
than to physics, to hymn singing than to 
literature, to social service than to social 
studies. 
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Most teachers today are influenced by 
the secular convention that holds that each 
subject has its own criteria, and that religion 
is one subject among a great many. The re- 
sult is that religion is taught as a compart- 
ment of learning rather than as the integrat- 
ing principle of all learning. If this con- 
vention is to be disbelieved by Christian and 
Jewish educators, they themselves must first 
learn more about Christianity or Judaism. 
Only then will they be able to see the religious 
implications of the so-called compartments 
of learning. Any in-service program for 
teachers must concentrate first on a re-intro- 
duction of them to the nature of the Christian 
or Jewish faith, and second to the incom- 
pleteness of each subject until the teachers 
themselves are in scme manner completed 
and freed by an assimilation of biblical prin- 
ciples. 


In practice, this will mean much re-adjust- 
ment, in time and in spirit, of the lives of 
teachers. It will mean group as well as indi- 
vidual experimentation with underlying 
principles, a knowledge of which will make 
many of the present barriers between differ- 
ent subjects seem completely unreal. But it 
will mean, as Msgr. Frederick Hochwalt sug- 
gested, much more than this. An integrated 
Christian or Jewish curriculum would be the 
kind of program that would be expected to 
have direct effect in the lives and characters 
of students. No longer could educators allow 
themselves to be detached from the ethical 
consequences of any part of the school’s cur- 
riculum. They would expect, and therefore, 
be forced to look for the carry-over of an in- 
tegrated program into life outside the class- 
room and life beyond school days. Monsignor 
Hochwalt was especially concerned to see 
such a testing developed by educators that 
would inform them as to the long-range ef- 
fectiveness of their work. The results of this 
testing might encourage, if not impel, schools 
to give special attention to the upper third of 
the students, instead of, as now, to the middle 
and lower third. As in many of the inde- 
pendent schools with Protestant background 
today, so in the Catholic secondary schools 
tomorrow, teachers of advanced students 
would have more freedom to use materials 
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and methods which are suited only to the 
most able minds. 


V. The Religious Heritage and 
Contemporary Ethical Problems 


The independent schools, with Protestant 
traditions, are interested in the trend on the 
part of the Catholic schools to make more use 
of the Bible. Whether this is called a psy- 
chological or inductive approach—in con- 
trast to a catechetical method — it is a change 
that accords with traditional Protestant teach- 
ing of religion. And yet it is at this time, 
and for a similar reason, that Protestant 
schools are tending to approach the Bible 
itself by way of contemporary ethical prob- 
lems or even through literature. The trend 
everywhere is to find ways to make religion 
less remote from daily living. Along with 
this is a marked disposition to restore the in- 
tellectual respectability of religion. This is 
particularly crucial for the transition between 
school and college. At present, college 
freshmen are notably ignorant of religious 
doctrines, even after attending non-public 
schools. There are many reasons for this il- 
literacy, but one is certainly the failure on 
the part of the schools to transfer religion 
from a peripheral place in the curriculum 
to the integrating role, and another the fail- 
ure of teachers of religion to demand of 
themselves or their students as much as a 
teacher of history does. 


VI: Recommendations 


The discussion of the above problems pro- 
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vided the setting for the consensus of the 
workshop that two areas in particular needed 
to be explored further, and, if possible, by a 
seminar under the auspices of the Religious 
Education Association. Practically every- 
thing discussed separately depends on two 
things: (1) whether the teachers see the 
religious implications of each part of the cur- 
riculum and of their vocations, and (2) 
whether there is a direct connection between 
the objectives of the school as well as the 
rationale of its curriculum on the one hand, 
and the long-range results in the lives of the 
students on the other hand, in terms of mak- 
ing them better citizens, better parents, hap- 
pier men and women. It was agreed that 
to begin with, a seminar might explore the 
possibility of setting up tests that could 
throw some light on the relation between 
the ideals of a school and their carry-over 
into life. If this were in any measure suc- 
cessful, it would probably also supplement the 
in-service teacher training programs that are 
already starting here and there. It might 
even be possible to establish at some univer- 
sity a religious education center, with the 
same multi-faith sponsorship as the R.E.A., 
to direct a nation-wide in-service training 
program for teachers who wish to see the 
broader implications of their own subjects 
and their calling. The general tenor of the 
workshop was, as can be seen, practical rather 
than theoretical, its spirit cooperative to the 
highest degree. 
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I. Major Problems Delineated 


|= SEMINAR spent considerable time 
in evaluation of the present effectiveness 
of religious education in the “after Public 
School and Sunday” programs of the three 
major faiths. The discussion centered largely 
in the effort to locate and describe the signifi- 
cant problems involved in making religious 
education in the schools more successful. 
A wide range of problems was lifted up for 
review. Many of these problems were unique 
to an individual faith group, but on the other 
hand, a surprising number of difficulties were 
found to be common to the programs of all 
the synagogue and church schools. Among 
the problems mentioned, arising very much 
in the order and in the manner herewith 
stated, were the following: 


1. Churches and synagogues are not using 
enough time to accomplish adequate 
religious education. The traditional 
time schedule of these schools was con- 
sidered utterly insufficient to accom- 
plish the results expected of them. 


2. The three major faiths are relying 
largely on volunteer teachers in these 
schools. There is an inadequate supply 
of leaders; and with all that has been 
accomplished in developing training 
facilities and resources, a relatively high 


percentage of those teaching are poorly 
trained. Moreover, the population 
trend forecasts an increasing problem 
of securing leaders. While a wave of 
little children is coming along, there is a 
diminishing number who will become 
young adults and young married couples 
during the next ten years or so. It is 
from this group that a large portion of 
the leadership of religious education is 
drawn. Some members raised the ques- 
tion as to whether it is at all possible to 
accomplish what we want to do with 
voluntary leadership. 

In many institutions there is inadequate 
space, and in others the space is not 
well used. Minimum essentials in 
suitable equipment frequently are lack- 
ing. These conditions seriously cur- 
tail the effectiveness of the program. 
More progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of curriculum materials than 
in the use of them; that is, leadership 
training has not kept pace with curricu- 
lum and program development. 

The complacency of churches and syna- 
gogues concerning the fact that not 
more than half the children and young 
people are being reached is widespread. 
Only sporadic recruitment and evange- 
listic efforts characterize churches and 
synagogues. 
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(a) Catholic representatives reported 
that Catholic churches reach only half 
their youth in the parochial school. 
There are three Catholics in public high 
schools to one in parochial high schools. 
Only half of those in public schools sign 
up for any kind of religious instruction. 
The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
was formed to get lay people to help 
with the teaching because there are not 
enough priests and sisters to handle the 
program. 

(b) There is lack of information as 
to who is in the parishes. Careful cen- 
sus-taking and accurate records are the 
exception rather than the rule. 

(c) Many Catholics are trying to sub- 
stitute the “school of religion” idea for 
“receiving the Sacrament.” 

(d) Jews and.Protestants reported a 
similar problem of reaching all of their 
families. The Jews report a problem 
of getting parental cooperation in send- 
ing children early enough and keeping 
them in school long enough, and also 
in carrying on traditional religious ob- 
servances in the home. 


The weakened influence of the family 
in religious nurture was reported by all 
faiths. Strengthening the family influ- 
ence is crucial for religious education. 
Parents inevitably teach. Sometimes 
they undermine what the church and 
synagogue try todo. We tend to forget 
that we are educating people, not just 
children. A major way we can teach 
children is through the family. The 
parish is the “family of families.” 

It is by involvement in the process of 
education that parents learn and grow. 
We have not yet involved them in the 
problem in such a way that they could 
learn and grow with it. 

There needs to be more emphasis on 
working with the family in the things 
they do together anyway. We have 
tended to “split up” the family in our 
church program. The church frequently 
contributes more to family disunity than 
to total family fellowship. 


One of the problems is that of bring- 
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ing back the families that have broken 
away. Material is needed such as the 
book prepared by the Jews How to be 
a Jewish Family in a Modern World. 
It attempts to outline the traditions and 
customs the family should carry on, 
refers to literature which should help 
the parents, and gives the parents train- 
ing in Jewish history and the Bible. 
Many of the Jewish children attend 
religious school only for two or three 
years, whereas the program is planned 
from kindergarten through confirma- 
tion at about age fifteen. Jewish reli- 
gious education reaches about seventy- 
five to eighty per cent with at least two 
or three years of teaching. There are 
only about twenty-five to thirty per cent 
in the Jewish day school at any one 
time. The Jewish schools represent a 
supplementary system— supplementary 
to the public schools, and they use 
trained lay leaders. 

Religion has become tangential, with 
people calling on the church only at the 
time of baptism, marriage, and burial. 
There is a tendency on the part of the 
church and synagogue to look to the 
state to sanction religion and teach it, 
instead of examining their programs 
critically with a view to doing a better 
job. There is a disposition to “look for 
an easy solution.” 

A great opportunity for education by 
radio and television confronts us, and 
the churches and synagogues are not 
taking advantage of it to any appreciable 
extent. 

The increasing mobility of population 
within the community and throughout 
the country presents vexing problems 
that are not being given the serious and 
continued study they merit. 

The lack of clarity as to what is the 
teaching agency was noted. The Epis- 
cu, ijans take the position that it is the 
“parish life.” 

A serious hiatus exists between the 
theological training of the church’s pro- 
fessional leadership and that of the rank 
and file of lay workers. 
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The problem of motivating interest of 
congregations and communities to the 
point where schools are provided ade- 
quate teaching staffs and also the quality 
of personnel needed in such important 
work is a great one. Unless this can be 
accomplished, we may actually be do- 
ing children more harm than good by 
recruiting them. 


The problem of the relationship of the 
pastor to the program of religious edu- 
cation and to the director of religious 
education, if there is one, was recog- 
nized. Seminaries need to give more 
attention to this matter in training pro- 
fessional personnel. 


The process of religious nurture is so 
fragmentary, contacts the individual 
student so infrequently, and moves on 
such a superficial basis that it fails to 
“catch up the total personality” in re- 
sponse. It is not “organismic” in the 
degree that must obtain if education 
is to achieve the desired results in 
changed lives and mature, well de- 
veloped personalities. 


The integration of formal and informal 
elements of the educational program 
calls for careful planning of all the 
leaders involved. This we have not 
been achieving. Children have intel- 
lects as well as memories. We often 
teach them as if they had only memory. 
They also have wills, and we must lead 
them to love the religious teaching and 
live according to it. We need clearer 
objectives in this regard. Studies in 
Canada have shown that formal teach- 
ing makes a poor showing in results as 
compared with informal education. 


The problem of developing a central 
religious loyalty and a deep sense of 
conviction — the feeling that “this is it” 
—jis acute. The central body of reli- 
gious truth and “the lore of cultus 
groups” are often confused in the proc- 
ess of communication. Young people 
are suffering from the situation where 
they are challenged to develop too 
many and too diverse loyalties. 


19. 


20. 
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We need to remember that what the 
church is doing to the child is not all 
that is being done to him. Religious 
education is not carried on in a vacuum. 
What is its relation to the total life of 
the community? Actually, religious 
education is confronting the child with 
a choice of religions, not just giving 
him a religion. There is need for de- 
veloping in him an ability for intelligent 
discrimination. 

The churches are often divisive in com- 
munity life, making it difficult for 
agencies to act in unity. 

The “law and the lore” of a cult be- 
come meaningful only when they have 
to do with the life persons actually live. 
When children become aware of the 
conflict between the adult world and 
their peer leaders, what in the “law and 
the lore” of their communion speaks to 
them about the problem? Leaders need 
to be aware of this problem and work 
at it seriously. 


Il. Basic Questions 


Further discussion lead to the conviction 


that the following are basic questions, for 
which answers must be found if we are to de- 
velop adequate religious education: 


What are the basic concepts of religious 
education? How can they be interpreted 
to professional workers and lay people 
so that they become the foundation of 
the total program of religious educa- 
tion? 

What are the relationships (home, 
church, playground, etc.) in which reli- 
gious growth can best take place, and 
what is the correlation between these? 
How can each agency be motivated and 
aided to do its part? 

Who are the persons who can best see 
to it that religious growth happens 
(leaders, minister, parents, etc.) in dif- 
ferent situations? What kinds of lead- 
ership are needed? How do we get and 
train the necessary leaders? 

What is an adequate strategy for reach- 
ing and holding all the people in the 
parish? In the surrounding com- 
munity? 
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How do we measure the results of reli- 
gious education? 

What plans should be made in the light 
of growth trends in population and the 
increasing mobility of people? How 
can the growing unity among Prot- 
estants and the increasing cooperation 
among the faiths be utilized in this 
connection? 

How can we bridge the gap between 
the insights of professional leadership 
as to the goals and methods of religious 
education and the limited understand- 
ing of them by the rank and file? 

How can we bring about a better reli- 
gious orientation of the whole congre- 
gation? 

What can we do about the increasing 
pressures and demands upon persons 
and families —often ia conflict with 
each other—both within the church 
and within the community? 

How can radio and TV be best used and 
integrated within the programs of 
church and synagogue? 

How can we evoke parallel insights and 
experiences in diverse cultures and 
milieu? 

In what direction should we move in the 
use of formal and informal methods? 
How can religious nurture be made 
more dynamic and organismic? 

How do we motivate (1) the whole 
fellowship, (2) the parents and other 
teachers, (3) the participants to more 
continuous cooperative action? 

The members of the seminar spent con- 
siderable time in small groups discussing 
the various problems among those listed above. 
The following statements are among the re- 
sults of the discussions. 

Ill. Motivation 

The group dealing with motivation reached 
general agreement that strong motivation is 
necessary if an adequate religious education 
program is to develop. 

(1) There must come a sense of mission in 
the church or synagogue in its educa- 
tional work which will find emphasis 
and guidance consistently in the min- 
istes’s sermon, the decisions and actions 
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of the spiritual leaders of the institution, 
and in the concerns of age and interest 
groups within the fellowship. This 
can be stimulated through the use of 
audio-visuals, visits from dynamic lead- 
ers, visits to other churches and syna- 
gogues and conventions, by self-study 
of the program, in parent meetings and 
by interpretation of the purposes of 
religious education in sermons and mid- 
week meetings. 

The motivation of the pupils will come 
largely through contagion from the 
whole fellowship and its concerns. It 
will come as persons are helped to un- 
derstand what are their real religious 
needs, as religion is related to their ac- 
tive daily interests in which they ex- 
press their creative capacities, and as 
the leaders make it apparent that they 
recognize the worth of the individual 
persons. 

Parent involvement in the program adds 
to the interest of the children and youth 
and is a “must” in both child nurture 
and in the education of parents. 

The program must be attractive to chil- 
dren and youth, drawing upon their 
natural interest, talents, and group rela- 
tionships, and have obvious worth and 
dignity. It must have the respect and 
backing of the whole fellowship if it is 
to command the respect of children and 
youth. 

The program must speak to the deepest 
needs of persons, helping them to find 
the meaning of life and the plan of sal- 
vation. It must communicate real reli- 
gious values and help persons develop 
a capacity for moral decision, achieve 
strength of character, and find satis- 
faction in spiritual growth. 


IV. Relationships in Which Religious 
Learning Can Take Place 


The group dealing with this problem sug- 
gested that in the future churches and syna- 
gogues will have to give much more atten- 
tion than they have in the past of the various 
relationships in which the learner is involved 
and the correlation of these. Primary among 
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these are the home relationships, but it was 
felt that there are many other relationships, 
in the school and community groups, on the 
playground and in neighborhood peer groups 
which influence the child so profoundly that 
it is only as the religious teaching is coordi- 
nated with them that it will be effective. 

The churches must so influence the other 
agencies of the community and work with 
them that the total impact upon the child is in 
line with the religious teaching. The church 
is the responsible bearer of the religious 
message, tradition, and sacraments. It must 
be competent in learning how to take the ini- 
tiative among the agencies in carrying its 
spirit into the whole life of the community. 

Working together the churches must im- 
press upon the community the universality 
of the religious concerns — the bewilderment 
of men, at all times, in all their relationships, 
as creatures of God as they stand before His 
expectation of them, crying out in their own 
weakness for guidance, for salvation, for ful- 
fillment. 


There is no real learning except in living 
relationships where decisions are made and 
actions take place. It is not enough there- 
fore, for the church to communicate ideas in 
isolation from such relationships. Beyond 
its classes in its own building, the church must 
reach out to other agencies in which children 
and youth are involved to see to it that they 
are helping them to think religiously in those 
relationships in which thinking takes place; 
to act in line with religious teaching in those 
relationships in which action takes place. 

How to organize relationships with home, 
school, and other agencies so that it will hap- 
pen dependably is one of the major problems 
of the church and synagogue. 


V. Preparation of Adequate Leadership 


1. This group reported a conviction that 
whereas Catholics, Protestants, and Jews all 
depend to a large extent on volunteer leader- 
ship for teaching, more professional leader- 
ship is needed in order to make the most of 
volunteer leadership. This seems to be 
especially true in Protestant churches, but it 
is a common problem to all. 

a. Supervision, counseling, and “group 
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work” should be in the hands of professional 
leaders. 

b. If each church in a community cannot 
afford it, possibilities of employing profes- 
sional direction jointly should be explored. 
It was felt that this is preferable to combining 
religious education as a profession with an- 
other vocation such as music. 

2. It was suggested that more experi- 
mentation among Protestant denominations 
is needed with the possibility of a union 
church school and a professional director serv- 
ing such a situation. This offers the possi- 
bility of better grouping, better distribution 
and use of teachers, and better use of build- 
ings. 

3. It was proposed that there should be 
better correlation between seminary training 
and needs in the field. 

a. Seminaries giving better preparation 
of ministers for leadership in religious edu- 
cation. 

b. With students spending their sum- 
mers in field work to train local church 
workers in different communities, having 
been prepared in advance in the seminaries 
for such service. 

4. It was the feeling of the group that 
more experimentation needs to be carried on 
with paying some lay leaders on a part-time 
basis — leaders who have been carefully se- 
lected on the basis of ability and who will be 
able to devote more time in working with 
and supervising others. 

5. All religious education leaders should 
be given more recognition for their work 
and growth in it. 

a. There should be ordination of profes- 

sional religious educators. 

b. There should be recognition of lay 
workers and of their growth in the 
work. 

6. It was suggested that there may be a 
reservoir of leadership not being used in the 
older men and women who have more than 
average leisure. 


VI. The Relative Effectiveness of 
Formal and Informal Methods 
This group recommended that in view of 


the proven greater effectiveness of informal 
teaching methods when tested side by side 
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with the formal, churches and synagogues 
should take far more seriously than they 
have the use of these informal methods. 

It was felt that there is a place for both 
formal and informal methods and that the 
advance most needed is in the expert use of 
these together. 

In the introduction of informal methods 
leaders should look especially toward (1) 
producing the kind of situations (alive, ac- 
tive) in which learning can take place; (2) 
creating a permissive atmosphere and a cli- 
mate of enjoyment; (3) bringing about per- 
sonal relationships in which there can be 
acceptance of members, achievement, deci- 
sion, and problem solving; (4) developing a 
consciousness of living in relationship to God 
and in relationship to each other “on God's 
terms” rather than only conversation about 
God and human relations. 

It was felt that it is urgent that rapid prog- 
ress be made in developing leaders skilled 
in the handling of this form of religious edu- 
cation. 


VII. Methods of Measuring Results 

This group lifted up the need for simple, 
easily used but reliable methods of testing 
the results of religious education: 

1. Which can be used in self-study by 
churches and individuals. 

2. The results of which can be used as 
a basis for further planning. 
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3. Which can be used in cooperation with 
other agencies as well as by churches and 
synagogues alone. 

VII. The Seminar’s Achievements 

As the group reviewed its experience, the 
members were aware that much of the time 
had been spent in critical evaluation of the 
programs of the participating faiths and that 
they had raised far more questions than they 
had been able to deal with even in a super- 
ficial manner. Yet it was their conviction 
that the first step in making religious educa- 
tion more effective is to locate the major 
weaknesses and needs. Much that occurred 
in the seminar cannot be recorded. It en- 
tered into the experience of those who par- 
ticipated, in the stimulation of their thinking, 
in multi-faith sharing of experience and ideas, 
in the give and take of the group process and 
in the sense of fellowship in the great “com- 
munity of believers.” Most of the issues 
raised are among the perennial problems of 
the church and synagogue. A central issue 
underlying all of them is the question, can 
the church and synagogues so re-structure 
their life and organization that the total re- 
sources of the local religious community can 
be mobilized and released in redemptive 
nurture not only for their own children, 
youth, and adults, but for increasing numbers 
within the “larger parish” in the community, 
the nation, and the world? 





FACTS ON GI TRAINING SINCE WORLD WAR II — 


Other types of GI Bill training taken by veterans include the following: 


Art and design, nearly 210,000 veterans. This field includes drafting, commercial art, photogra- 
phy, various types of design, decorating and window dressing. 


Also barbers and beauty culturists, 83,000; policemen and firemen, 43,000; bakers and meat 
cutters, 45,000; dressmakers and tailors, 76,000; shoemakers, 32,000; upholsterers, 55,000. 


Music students numbered 62,000; embalmers and undertakers, 9,000; surveyors, 4,000; print- 


ers, engravers and typesetters, 61,000. 


The VA survey further disclosed that of the 7,800,000 World War II veterans who had taken 
GI training, more than 2,000,000 had gone to college; 3,500,000 attended schools below the college 
level; 1,500,000 had trained on-the-job, and more than 750,000 had trained on-the-farm. 

Although training under the World War II GI Bill will not expire until 1956, new enrollments 
for practically all veterans came to an end in July, 1951, the deadline for starting training for the 


majority of veterans. 


For the most part, the more than 300,000 veterans still in training are those 
who started their courses before the 1951 deadline. 


The peak of the GI training program came in December, 1947, when some 2,500,000 veterans 
were enrolled in the classroom, at the workbench and on the farm. Current enrollments are only 
one-eighth of this figure, and are continuing to drop. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION — 


Seminar No. 8 


Religion in Tax Supported Higher Education 


Chairman: Dr. Henry E. Allen, Coordinator, Religious Activities, University of Minnesota, Minneap- 


olis. 


Secretary: Prof. M. Willard Lampe, School of Religion, State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Resource Leaders: The Rev. Thomas A. Carlin, O.S.F.C., Executive Secretary, National Newman Club 


Federation, Washington, D. C. 


Rabbi Judah Goldin, Dean, Teachers Institute, Jewish Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Rabbi Harry Kaplan, Hillel Foundation, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


HIS SEMINAR was composed of about 

30 persons and included teachers of 
religion, directors of extracurricular activi- 
ties, educational administrators, and under- 
graduate students. 

At the first session the group suggested 
topics for discussion, and a considerable list 
was written down on a blackboard. These 
topics were then classified under two main 
headings: the curricular teaching of religion 
and extracurricular activities. One session 
of the seminar was devoted to each. A con- 
cluding session was occupied in the formula- 
tion of resolutions expressive of common 
viewpoints that were regarded as important. 

I. Religion in the Curriculum 

In the discussions of the academic teach- 
ing of religion, attention was directed first 
to difficulties and then to ways and means 
of meeting them. Three chief difficulties 
emerged: 

(1) The difficulty of being scrupulously 
fair to all the faiths. Reports were made of 
complaints from minority groups in situa- 
tions where the teaching is done only by 
representatives of majority groups. 

(2) The fear of administrators that the 
teaching of religion, however competently 
done, will produce tensions and troubles 
which had better be avoided. 

(3) The difficulty of educating teachers 
to deal with questions of religious difference. 
This is generally too complicated to be under- 
taken under present conditions. 

The discussion dealt with these difficulties, 
not separately, but as a whole. The follow- 
ing suggestions were especially stressed: 

(1) “Be sure that religion is taught by 


competent people in a superior way, and 
then do not worry over irritations. All de- 
partments have irritations.” 

(2) The facilities for training teachers 
in the rudiments of the major faiths are being 
improved constantly. Better books are ap- 
pearing. Interfaith conferences and schools 
are available. Teachers colleges are en- 
gaged in studying the problem in a systema- 
tic and long-range way. 

(3) There are individuals who have had 
great success in explaining faiths other than 
their own and in promoting understanding 
among divergent religious groups. A Catho- 
lic member of the seminar referred to a 
Protestant member as possessing a compe- 
tence equal to his own in explaining major 
Catholic positions to non-Catholics. 

(4) Inter-religious schools or depart- 
ments of religion, as the one at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, have achieved success in the 
comprehensive teaching of religion, satis- 
factory both to educators and to the religious 
groups alike. 

(5) Student-centered courses where for- 
mal teaching plays only a minor role might 
avoid some of the difficulties. 

(6) Where there is goodwill, differing 
plans may be expected to emerge from dif- 
fering local conditions. 

II. Extracurricular Religious Activities 


In the discussion of extracurricular activi- 
ties, reports were made of various types of 
chapels, and of the use of university property 
for purposes of worship. Some practices, as 
in the case of the new chapel at the University 
of Maryland, seemed to be successful and 
satisfactory to all religious groups, but the 
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seminar revealed considerable sensitivity to 
the dangers involved. It was felt that state 
universities are probably well advised not to 
seek the building of chapels or to provide 
facilities for worship unless there is good 
reason to believe that strict impartiality of 
equipment and use can be secured. Even the 
wisdom was questioned of having in the non- 
sectarian Danforth Chapels replicas of Hoff- 
man’s “Christ at Prayer.” 


Should religious foundations which appeal 
to the time and interest of students comply 
with university rules and regulations which 
affect the student body as a whole? There 
were reports that in some centers church 
leaders acted with considerable independence 
in this matter and justified such independence 
on the grounds of their responsibility to 
church and community as well as to the uni- 
versity. For example, a church foundation 
arranged a meeting of its students on an eve- 
ning which had been set aside by proper au- 
thorities for an all-university function. The 
seminar felt the need here of friendly liaison 
between university officials and church lead- 
ers, and of making clear to the latter that it 
is in the interest of all religious groups to 
comply heartily and fully with university 
rules and proceedings which involve the use 
of students’ time. 


The old question of “student initiative and 
control versus direction by competent coun- 
selors” came up for new discussion. Strong 
conviction was expressed, and generally as- 
sented to, that in the philosophy of extra- 
curricular activity a balance should be sought 
between genuine direction by professional 
leaders and the initiation and control of ac- 
tivities by the students themselves. 

On the subject of legal restrictions on reli- 
gion in tax-supported education Father Car- 
lin reported on a state-by-state study which 
he had made, indicating that these regulations 
are not as restrictive as many have thought, 
or at least are open to differences of interpre- 
tation. Members of the seminar felt that 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
Everson and McCollum cases went consid- 
erably beyond the meaning of the constitu- 
tion of the United States in building a “wall 
of separation” between church and state. The 
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following books and a magazine article were 

recommended as of high value in this gen- 

eral field: 

The Constitution and Religious Education by 
Horace B. Sellers (Christopher Publish- 
ing House, Boston, 1950). 

The Secularization of American Education 
by Samuel Windsor Brown (Teachers 
College, Columbia University —Con- 
tributions to education No. 49, 1912). 

Church, State and Freedom by Leo Pfeffer 
(The Beacon Press). 

“Practices of Land Grant Colleges and State 
Universities Affecting Religious Mat- 
ters” by Henry E. Allen, School and 
Society, December 6, 1952. 


Ill. Recommendations 


At its concluding session the seminar 
adopted formal recommendations as follows: 

1. “We recommend that the REA ap- 
point an exploratory commission to study 
and report on the advisability of bringing 
into being, as a part of its own life or under 
other auspices or as an independent body, a 
national (or USA-Canadian) continuing 
group to study and advise on all matters re- 
lated to religion in tax-supported higher edu- 
cation. The group shall be composed of un- 
official but influential representatives of at 
least Jews, Roman Catholics, Protestants, and 
the colleges and universities themselves. The 
exploratory commission should consider what 
is being done concurrently by other organi- 
zations, such as, The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, The American Council 
on Education, and the Institute on Religion 
in State Universities (University of Minne- 
sota).” 

2. “Recognizing the pluralistic nature of 
our campus societies and in order to protect 
the interests of all faith groups we strongly 
recommend that inter-religious work be both 
initiated and carried on with a point of view 
that seeks to be impartial and sensitive to 
the rights and needs of all groups.” 

3. “We recommend that in future con- 
ferences all seminars be encouraged to devote 
at least one session to a discussion of the 
philosophy of religious education.” 

4. “We suggest the need of a glossary of 
professional and technical terms commonly 
used in inter-religious discussions.” 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Seminar No. 9 


Religion in Private and Church Related 
Higher Education 


Chairman: The Rev. E. Fay Campbell, Secretary, Division of Higher Education, Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Secretary: Dr. Walter Houston Clark, Dean, School of Religious Education, The Hartford Seminary 


Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Resource Leaders: Dr. Raymond F. McLain, General Director, Commission on Higher Education, 
National Council of Churches, New York City. 


The Rev. William G. Ryan, President, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 
The Rev. Roland G. Simonitsch, C.S.C., Professor of Religion, University of Notre Dame, Notre 


Dame, Ind. 


Prof. Virginia Corwin, Chairman, Department of Religion, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


HE SEMINAR consisted of twenty to 
twenty-five members representing inde- 
pendent, Protestant church-related, and Catho- 
lic institutions. Since there was no Jewish 
member of the group, this point of view had 
no representation in the conclusions, though 
the attempt is to generalize the conclusions so 
as to make them applicable to the Jewish 
point of view so far as possible. 

The discussion might be said to have fo- 
cused roughly on three topics: (1) The col- 
lege as a community; (2) The relation of 
religion to the non-religious courses in the 
curriculum; and (3) Religion in college and 
its responsibility toward the crisis of our 
day. 

I. The College as a Community 

The idea of community in the college is a 
logical development from a religious orienta- 
tion, which holds for the church-related col- 
lege, at any rate, and need not be absent from 
the independent institution. There was gen- 
eral agreement that such a college has an obli- 
gation first of all to see that all faculty mem- 
bers and administrative staff be in general 
agreement with the aims of the institution. 
There was some sentiment that this should 
extend to the student membership also, 
though here there was disagreement. But 
certainly it is the right of each institution to 
determine its own aims and principles. 

Similarly, each faculty member is responsi- 
ble for his own spiritual and academic in- 
tegrity, and the respect of all for the unique 





contribution of each individual member of 
the college should help break down the char- 
acteristic stratification between faculty, stu- 
dent body, administration, and help. While 
the religiously committed scholar has the 
obligation to be fairminded and tolerant in 
his presentation of subject matter, the re- 
quirements of objectivity do not extend to 
the hiding of his own position. His personal 
commitment to his faith should be trans- 
parent to all. 

The college has an obligation to distinguish 
its religious objectives from its more secular 
goals. It should recognize that religion goes 
much deeper than reason, yet it must be 
rigorously dealt with on an intellectual level. 

There was one suggestion that the re- 
sponsibility of the college should extend be- 
yond graduation to such concerns as the 
continuing stimulation of the intellectual life 
of the alumni and the interstimulation with 
the life of the churches and other social en- 
terprises. Such concerns obviously call for 
a higher order of administrative imagination 
and resourcefulness. The question was raised 
as to whether scholarship or the quality of 
religious life should be the chief criterion 
of faculty membership. The general con- 
clusion was that this depended to some de- 
gree on the person involved and the academic 
situation, for the spirit of the community 
would help correct weakness by (a) stimu- 
lating the individual to correct his peculiar 
weaknesses, (b) repelling those basically out 
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of sympathy, and (c) helping the latter to 
suitable relocation. 

The question of providing properly trained, 
religiously oriented teachers is a serious and 
long-range problem. Suggestions for the 
solution of this included (a) establishment 
of one or more religious universities of the 
highest academic rank. These might well 
put some emphasis on general education 
along with specialization. (b) Preparation 
of prospective scholar-teachers in religion by 
the religious colleges, and (c) extension of 
the encouragement of religiously-oriented 
scholars by such fellowships as those financed 
by the Danforth Foundation. 

With respect to just how much responsi- 
bility a college has for the faith of the stu- 
dent and his personal integration it was de- 
cided that there were perhaps two poles. 
(1) in the independent college or university 
the student is conceived as responsible for 
his own and may be thrown pretty much on 
his own resources. (2) In some religious 
colleges the college is conceived of as being 
responsible for the continuation of the process 
of religious education started in the home 
with a strong concern that the student main- 
tain his faith. It was at first thought that 
Catholic colleges would characteristically be 
found concentrated on the continuum toward 
the second pole with Protestant colleges veer- 
ing toward the first. But further discussion 
brought out the fact that both Protestant and 
Catholic colleges may be found almost at any 
point on this scale. This is a place for honest 
differences in educational philosophy. 


Il. The Relation of Religion to the 
Non-Religious Courses in the Curriculum 


A brief discussion of appropriate curricular 
offerings in religion found the group gen- 
erally agreed on the importance of a course 
on the Bible, to be approached from the point 
of view of faith, with other approaches such 
as the Bible as literature, included but sec- 
ondary. Religious thought and practice, and 
religious history were also felt important to- 
gether with religious ethics. Courses in 
comparative religion are popular and deserve 
a place but not the prime one. Also there is 
need for good courses in general education 
taught from the religious viewpoint. 
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Religion should have an equal part in the 
total curricular structure, and should inter- 
penetrate other branches where appropriate, 
just as faith and reason interpenetrate one 
another. Neither history nor philosophy can 
afford to ignore religion, for example. There 
was a suggestion that the idea of religious 
vocation, broadly applied, might help to ef- 
fect this interpenetration. Yet religion 
should acknowledge natural law as a legitimate 
force to be studied by strict scientific method. 

Both religion and secularistic theory should 
be tolerant of one another in order that de- 
sirable interfertilization take place. But the 
relations between the two are somewhat dif- 
ferent in the indepenJent and in the church- 
related college. In the former there is a cer- 
tain keen stimulation to be gained from the 
discipline and necessity of meeting the secu- 
laristic position, while in the latter there is 
certain responsibility for the religious faith 
of the students. 

A brief discussion of the place of skepti- 
cism in education revealed differing points 
of view, depending largely on how one de- 
fined skepticism. The point was made that 
skepticism has been important in certain 
creative activities. Agreement was finally 
obtained by the device of prefixing the ad- 
jective “wholesome” to the term “skepticism.” 
Mere skepticism without the accompanying 
positive values of faith is a destructive edu- 
cational force. 

A final point was made that there is a 
sense in which any well taught course or 
honest search for truth is religious. 


III. Religion In College and Its 

Responsibility Toward the Crisis of Our Day 

This was felt to be a particularly important 
contemporary concern for religion in higher 
education, in which each faith has first the 
obligation to present its own position with 
vigor and conviction. But each has an obli- 
gation to present fairly and sympathetically 
other faiths with a view to (a) finding the 
deep-lying sources of community between all 
faiths which will help to reduce the sinful 
uncharitableness that exists within the United 
States; (b) aiding us in the understanding 
of peoples and faiths of other lands. (The 
point was made that four-fifths of the world 
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population adhered to faiths other than those 
dominant in the U.S. If we are to expect to 
exert leadership we must have an appreciation 
of those foreign religions often more vigor- 
ous than our own. This can best be acquired 
by the first step of our citizens having an 
experience of vital faith themselves); (c) 
generating that humility which must be the 
starting point of all true understanding of 
others. 


There was general acknowledgement of 
the failure of religion to carry over into life. 
This was felt to be due partly to a failure of 
the over-intellectualized teacher who there- 
fore does not show the way; partly an ex- 
pression of a lack of awareness that never has 
been disturbed by catastrophe or suffering; 
and partly to the failure of the colleges to 
make proper contact with life. Religion 
within the colleges has the obligation to direct 
and train religiously-oriented public servants, 
both for work in our own land and especially 
for service in other lands. 


The independent and church-related col- 
leges are in a strategic position to withstand 
some of the dangerous pressures of the day, 
such as the threat to the freedom of free in- 
quiry. Yet they should show that this free- 
dom must be responsible and must derive 
from sound religious foundations. 


Both Catholics and Protestants need to 
examine their consciences with regard to the 
crisis in religious education. The weakness 
of Catholic education is that of formalism 
and a tendency to rely on mere submission 
to the church as a substitute for concern with 
social issues. Protestant religious education 
needs clearer statements of belief to combat 
extreme subjectivism, clarify the line between 
the religious and the secular, serve as a force 
against increasing secularization, and make 
religious insights more applicable to modern 
problems. 
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IV. General Conclusion and 
Outcome of the Seminar 

The general sense of the Seminar was that 
the leadership of religion in higher education 
should increase and that there were encourag- 
ing signs that this was beginning to take 
place. Vigorous and dedicated action is neces- 
sary to this end. 

With respect to individual reactions to 
our group itself, these seemed to indicate a 
general feeling that our fellowship had dem- 
onstrated one way to implement that process 
of sympathetic understanding so necessary in 
our society. We started with mutual respect 
for one another, faced our differences, and 
parted as friends. 

The success of our all-too-brief experience 
of companionship in the seminar appeared to 
rest on two aims shared by us all: (1) the 
desire to discover ways in which the deep 
and creative forces of religion may be made 
more effective in all our colleges and uni- 
versities, and (2) the attempt not to erase 
our differences or argue about them but to 
understand one another. Though the idea 
was not made articulate at our group sessions, 
it has since been explicitly suggested that this 
formula might be further developed by the 
Religious Education Association in a series 
of miulti-faith discussion-fellowships to 
stimulate and enhance the influence of reli- 
gion in higher education and through it in 
the culture of our times. Certainly both the 
cause of religion against the materialisms of 
the day, and of that of democracy against au- 
thoritarianisms require this kind of coopera- 
tion. Furthermore it is religion that offers 
our best hope for eventual world wide recon- 
ciliation. 

Perhaps unwittingly we embarked on a 
program to help provide that religious lead- 
ership that is so necessary a part of the 
task of finding a remedy for the desperate 
predicament of our times. 
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Seminar No. 10 


Religious Education and Intercultural Relations 


Chairman: Dr. Stewart G. Cole, Director, Department of Education, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Southern California Region, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Secretary: The Rev. William H. Vastine, Associate Director, Department of Racial and Intercultural 
Relations, National Council of Churches, Chicago, III. 


Resource Leaders: Dr. Samuel Dinin, Executive Director, Bureau of Jewish Education, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Dr. C. J. Nuesse, Dean, School of Social Science, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
a 


Dr. Frank T. Wilson, Dean, School of Theology, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


I. Concerns of Seminar Members 


N ORDER that the basic needs of the 
group might be served, an opportunity 
was given each member to state the particular 
problems he hoped the group might discuss. 
Fifteen such problems were listed, namely: 
What are the techniques for meeting 
issues of interfaith relations? 
How does one meet the resistance of 
leadership in the actual implementation 
of the belief in brotherhood? 
What should be involved in a training 
program for religious leaders in the 
field of intergroup relations? 
What are the postulates of action in ra- 
cial and cultural relations? 
What type of religious education pro- 
gram should be promoted in this field? 
What do we mean by interfaith rela- 
tions? 
What does research contribute to the 
development of sound approaches in in- 
tergroup relations? 
What preparation is necessary to meet 
community needs in light of the fact 
that communities differ in their inter- 
group problems? 
Should children be included in an edu- 
cational program in group relation- 
ships? At what age? What should 
be the nature of the program? 
Is there a relationship between spiritual 
values and racial and cultural relations? 
Is the American culture dominated by 
color? 
How can the tension on the leadership 
level of the Protestant and Catholic 
churches be resolved? 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Who are the cultural groups in Ameri- 
can life and what are their special prob- 
lems? For example, the plight of the 
American Indian. 

Is there a conflict between evangelism 
and intergroup education in the church? 
How does one reconcile the conflict of 
loyalties in American life? 


In order to treat the needs which were 


listed, the group decided upon a four point 
procedure for the remaining sessions of the 
workshop. 


ie 


The development of a set of postulates 
which influence racial and cultural re- 
lations in American life. 
The discussion of issues suggested by 
the postulates. 
The development of suggested tech- 
niques to face the issues, and 
The creation of a suggested program of 
leadership training in the field of racial 
and cultural relations. 

Il. The Postulates of the 

American Culture 

The belief in the dignity and infinite 
worth of every individual. 
The belief that responsibility goes with 
privilege 
The rule of the majority and the rights 
of the minority 
The public discussion of all issues 
The existence of freedoms— press, 
speech, assembly, religion, etc. 
The existence of cultural pluralism 
The acceptance of an ethical monism 
The measure of culture by materialistic 
values 
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9. The dependence on money as the gate- 
way to privilege. 
10. The belief in the brotherhood of man 
As the discussions of the work group 
progressed, it was evident that the postulates 
could best be approached through a considera- 
tion of (a) group tensions and their causes, 
and (b) communication and the techniques 
for improving relationships. Since the postu- 
lates were not listed by the group in the order 
of their importance and significance, cer- 
tain priority was given to the concept of the 
brotherhood of man, the tenth postulate. 
Ill. Group Tensions and Their Causes 


The concept of the brotherhood of man 
became the stimulus for the listing of factors 
in American life which lead to tension. 


1. The issue of parochial education in the 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish groups 
—and its consequent effect on public 
education and intergroup relations 


2. The self-consciousness of minority 
groups and their reaction to the majority 
—this self-consciousness expressed at 
times in what some interpret as authori- 
tarianism 


3. The concept of America as a Protestant 
Christian community 

4. The threat of evangelism to the minor- 
ity groups 

5. The fear of religious authoritarianism 
with its resultant suspicions and rival- 
ries 

6. The feeling of majority insecurity gen- 
erated by suspicion 

7. The power system—on the religious 
level — with its shifts of control. The 
attitude was expressed that the majority 
is uneasy without the guarantee that the 
minority group would not change things 
if positions were reversed 

8. The expectancy of increased tensions 
as a minority group develops — the ma- 
jority does not want what it sees hap- 
pening 

9. Tensions stimulated by the insecurity 
of our age 

10. The exploitation of groups in this at- 

mosphere of insecurity. 

The observation was made that a realistic 


ee en 
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approach to group tensions would admit the 
inevitable existence of tension between 
groups. In one respect, group tensions 
should be accepted as a healthy interaction of 
individuals and groups. 

Five statements were then agreed upon as 
giving definition to the meaning of tension. 

The co-existence of groups in interac- 
tion on the basis of equality; interac- 
tion without leading to aggression or 
hostility. 

2. Tension between groups causing social 
distance is unwholesome. 

3. Interracial tensions that violate rights 
are unjustified. 

4. Tensions impinging on the worth and 
rights of man are unhealthy. 

5. Tension can be justified on the intel- 
lectual level—the motivation of a 
group to maintain its identity. 

The work group recognized factors in rela- 
tion to intragroup tensions that posed prob- 
lems of minority group instability such as 
(a) the struggle for status, (b) the claims of 
vested interests, and (c) the influence from 
pressure group. These tended to increase the 
difficulty of solving some of the larger in- 
group-outgroup relationships. 


IV. Inter-Group Communication and 
Techniques 


It was agreed that though several of the 
areas for discussion in the agenda were al- 
luded to and not developed fully, neverthe- 
less the final session should be devoted to the 
problem of communication and techniques 
to facilitate communication. By communi- 
cation, the group meant a healthy interaction 
between those who differ in race, color, or 
creed. That every encouragement should be ~ 
given to confrontation and a “talking 
through” in face to face relations. 

It was clear that the techniques to be used 
would depend upon the need in any given 
situation. For example, the situation might 
call for a community survey, the setting forth 
of information, the analysis of the meaning 
of prejudice, the alleviation of immediate 
tension, or the creation of opportunities for 
face to face relations with persons and groups 
that differ. 

The group discussed techniques in terms 
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of education, analysis and action. Suggested 
approaches were given under each of these — 
(certainly not exhaustive. ) 


Techniques in Analysis 


1. 


Study of lesson materials in both the 
public, parochial and church school to 
discover how different groups are dealt 
with. 

Examine leadership courses in church 
schools for their emphasis on inter- 
group. 

Utilize existing self-surveys to discover 
attitudes in classrooms and church 
schools. 

Study local newspapers, entertainments, 
moving pictures, radio and television 
programs to discover their influence on 
group relations. 

Examine church policy statements to 
see what support exists for a vigorous 
intergroup program. 

Discover what opportunities for inter- 
group experience are provided in the 
the school and church program. 


Techniques in Education 


i; 


Develop understanding through — 

A study of patterns of belief 
Becoming informed about creeds and 
concepts 

A knowledge of cultural patterns 

Facts of anthropology 

Knowledge of the achievements of in- 
dividuals in all groups 

Group Discussions 

The value of small discussions — inter- 
racial and interreligious 

In a permissive atmosphere 

Using role playing and socio-drama to 
see problems and opportunities 

For leaders through workshops, insti- 
tutes, seminars, etc. 


Public school teachers 
Synagogues and church school 
Community leaders 

Pastors, priests, rabbis 
Development of Resources 
Bibliography 

Films 

Discussion programs 
Recordings 


Techniques for Action 


1. Common Projects 

Meeting community needs 
Assisting in overseas relief 
Working toward constructive legisla- 
tion 
Community fund raising for Red Cross 
Community Chest, youth recreation 
Common public school prospects 
Visitations 
Communication between teachers of 
each faith. 
Student trips to churches and syna- 
gogues 
Communication between religious 
leaders 

3. Group Experiences 
Interracial and interreligious — inter- 
cultural camps and conferences. Note 
— Friends Service Committee Project 
Weekend institutes 
Work camps 
Interreligious and interracial camps 
Institutes and seminars 
Group observances of national holidays 


The testimony of the group was that they 
not only received help in understanding 
some of the facets of intergroup relations, but 
they spoke even more enthusiastically of gain- 
ing appreciation from personal interaction 
with those who differed in creed and color. 
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A. Analysis 


= A PRELIMINARY analysis of the work 

of the seminar it was recognized that 
there are two aspects, (1) recruiting and 
(2) training; and that each applies to both 
(3) lay and (4) professional leadership. The 
following are some of the problems listed by 
members of the seminar. 


1. Recruiting Professional Leadership. 
How can the “best” young people be recruited 
for religious leadership? How can we over- 
come lack of support on the home base so that 
youth may be found who will invest their 
lives in religious vocations? What is the 
effect of the economic factor in recruiting: 
comparatively low stipends, lack of tenure 
and other safeguards to security, lack of pres- 
tige among other professional groups, etc.? 
Who is primarily responsible for recruiting? 
What can be done to improve methods of re- 
cruiting: better standards; “glamorizing” reli- 
gious leadership; use of audio-visual re- 
sources; strengthening of curricula; wider 
use of editors, administrators, pastors, super- 
visors, etc.; more comprehensive programs of 
vocational guidance, including adequate pres- 
entation of possibilities in religious vocations; 
etc.? 


2. Training Professional Leadership. 
What should liberal arts colleges attempt to 
do in training professionals? How can 
seminarians be made aware of the possi- 
bilities in religious education? Should 
seminaries be encouraged generally to de- 


velop two-year programs for directors of 
religious education and those preparing for 
similar vocations? If so, what should be the 
content and pattern of such programs? 
Should intraining programs be expanded to 
include such factors as courses in religion for 
potential school teachers, comparative reli- 
gions in state teachers colleges, etc.? What 
use can be made of such resources as tele- 
vision, radio, etc.? How can we keep people 
from too easily assuming competence and to 
see the necessity for specialized training? 


3. Recruiting Lay Leaders. How can we 
enlist lay leaders who do not expect to take 
professional training? Can we recruit for 
lay leadership in religion those specializing in 
other fields and who will not do graduate 
study in religious education — “minors” in 
religion? How can a sense of responsibility 
for religious leadership be developed among 
students generally? Can parents themselves 
be enlisted more generally as lay leaders? Can 
parents be helped to understand the impor- 
tance of lay leadership in religion so that their 
influence may be used more widely in enlist- 
ing their youth? 

4. Training Lay Leaders. How can we 
plan for supervision of lay leaders in the local 
church? What are the possibilities in super- 
vision on a community basis? What are the 
best ways to use lay leadership in ongoing 
programs? How can we interest more min- 
isters in providing training schools? What 
pre-service training is needed for lay leaders? 
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B. Findings 
I. Recruiting 
1. Motivation 

A better response on the part of potential 
leaders depends in large measure upon a more 
adequate motivation. Commitment to re- 
ligious vocations arises out of a conviction 
regarding the importance and the need of 
leadership. Possibly we could learn much 
from the dynamism of certain “radical” 
groups, such as the Intervarsity Christian Fel- 
lowship and from the commitments of de- 
voted groups such as nuns, and members of 
teaching orders. There would seem to re- 
main something valuable in what has come 
to be known as a “call” to religious leader- 
ship. Recruits must be helped to see more 
clearly what is involved in commitment; and 
the process by which this insight is gained 
must include a study of vocation from the 
religious viewpoint; a knowledge of what 
religious service entails; opportunities for 
service within the church and synagogue; and 
fruitful experiences in church, community, 
summer camps, etc. 

Greater numbers will be attracted when 
they see the importance of religious vocations, 
see needs which may be met through religious 
leadership, recognize their own abilities to 
meet these needs, have experiences which 
provide opportunities for successful achieve- 
ment, and vital contacts with persons whom 
they admire and of whom they will say, “I 
want to be like him.” Thoughtful young 
people judge the importance of religious 
vocations by the attitudes of friends and rela- 
tives; financial support, in terms of salary 
and tenure; and the willngness of churches 
to provide good equipment and adequate 
budgets for challenging programs. 

It will help if the impression is gained 
that the remuneration offered is ample. This 
does not necessarily mean that pay must be 
relatively high—-we measure success too 
largely in terms of money. There are of 
course other compensations, such as profes- 
sional status, dignity, prestige, the confidence 
of other workers, permanance of tenure. But 
administrators may learn much from social 
workers who have developed a status structure 
which appeals to parents and potential re- 
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cruits much more than does the present situa- 

tion in religion. Churches generally are un- 
willing to pay reasonable salaries for the ser- 
vices rendered. One rabbi reported that an 
ancient proverb, “Where there is no meal, 
there is no Torah,” has come to be para- 
phrased in some circles, “Where there is no 
dough, no Torah.” Some afternoon Hebrew 
schools employ teachers who work up to 16 
hours per week for remuneration. There was 
expressed a general desire for further in- 
formation concerning the Jewish tradition of 
pay for part-time service. 

Among the bases of motivation upon 
which there seemed to be general agreement 
were personal commitment, a sense of need, 
recognition of importance, a feeling of “call,” 
professional status, professional security, c,)- 
portunities for successful experience, more 
adequate compensation. 


2. Methods of Recruiting 


Among the methods for improving our 
present programs of recruiting suggested by 
members of the seminar were the following. 
More general use can be made of certain 
new media, such as film strips, motion pic- 
tures, and television. Retreats may be ar- 
ranged for young people in which direct 
consideration is given to religious vocations. 
Opportunities in religious service can be 
made a major emphasis in summer camps. 
Ministers can be trained to recognize more 
fully the importance and difficulties of reli- 
gious education. Churches can be helped to 
see that the educational task is important and 
create situations in which directors can do a 
real job. Women’s work in local churches 
can give a greater emphasis to religious voca- 
tions. Demonstration schools, such as that 
at Hartford Theological Foundation, may be 
utilized to help young people to see the chal- 
lenging opportunities in religious leadership. 
By cooperation between churches in particu- 
lar localities, opportunities might be extended 
for professional leadership across local church 
lines; children might be placed together in 
larger groups and given better trained lead- 
ership; a greater degree of specialization 
among the leaders already employed might 
be possible through planned, cooperative 
programs. Recognition services might be 
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planned for those who commit themselves to 
professional (or lay) religious leadership, 
and for those who have been successful in 
recruiting leaders. 

Greater attention should be given to re- 
cruiting on the local church and synagogue 
level. In efforts toward recruiting, the pres- 
entations must be truthful and realistic. Re- 
ligious education is a big job and is beset with 
real difficulties; there should be no glossing 
over of these difficulties. Recruiting should 
be a continued process: make a survey of the 
leadership resources of the community; keep 
an eye on prospective teachers; watch how 
parents handle their own children, and chal- 
lenge those who seem successful to under- 
take leadership in the church; follow up assis- 
tant teachers with the idea of placing them 
permanently if they show aptitudes for leader- 
ship. Arrange study groups in which reli- 
gion, theology, religious vocations may be 
studied — usually people are willing to teach 
when they have something worth teaching. 
In engaging leaders, arrange terms of office 
that are (1) long enough to encourage train- 
ing and (2) short enough to provide oppor- 
tunity for retirement or change without em- 
barrassment. Some of the sources for re- 
cruiting lay leaders are parents, recent grad- 
uates, public school teachers, professional 
people. 

Two suggestions that need further ex- 
ploration were that some organization such 
as the Religious Education Association should 
(1) explore the possibilities of providing in 
schools vocational guidance materials which 
emphasize religious vocations and (2) de- 
vise ways by which the newer media of com- 
munication may be more effectively used in 
recruiting. 

Il. Training 
1. In the Local Church 


Among the methods of training lay leaders 
for work in the local church and synagogue 
suggested by members of the seminar were 
the following: using teachers to train other 
teachers, leaders to train other leaders; labora- 
tory schools; workers’ conferences; personal 
counseling; programs for in-service training 
for teachers and assistant teachers; directors 
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of religious education working with teachers 
from several churches; libraries; improved 
curricula; visitation to observe good teaching; 
training classes taught by ministers. 

The need for more supervision for teachers 
was stressed. Several churches might well 
cooperate in providing supervision. Parents 
and teachers might meet together to discuss 
children, helping parents to understand the 
work of the schools, helping teachers to un- 
derstand the needs of children. Young people 
should be more widely used zs “helpers” in 
addition to teachers and assistant teachers. 
Simply “being there” helps to create an inter- 
est in securing further training. 

2. In College and Seminary 

It was reported that Catholic colleges gen- 
erally offer basic courses in religion to all 
students. One popular pattern is a four-year 
course, totaling 16 semester hours. The units 
are entitled, “Learning Christ” (the life of 
Jesus); “Believing Christ” (Doctrine); 
“Living Christ” (Morality); and “Restoring 
All Things in Christ” (Social Action). 

There was some disagreement over how 
much religious education should be given to 
undergraduates in liberal arts colleges. These 
courses sometimes overlap courses offered in 
theological seminaries. Seminaries stress the 
need of college students for more philosophy, 
psychology and sociology — religious educa- 
tion courses offered without an adequate 
background in these are often too “academic,” 
and therefore are relatively useless. There 
was agreement that the admission require- 
ments of seminaries and graduate schools 
greatly affect programs of study at the under- 
graduate level and that therefore seminaries 
should be made more conversant with the 
general needs of students. Students need not 
only fundamental courses in Bible and the- 
ology but also courses in communication — 
how to relate the content of courses to life 
through the educative process. They profit 
most in their training for leadership if they 
are committed to religious leadership prior 
to entering college due to the influence of 
home training, experience in local church 
leadership, guidance in summer camps and 
conferences. Clubs and deputation teams are 
effective means of training. 
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Formal courses should stress content as 
well as method, and method can never be 
divorced from content. All students need 
to deepen their background knowledge re- 
garding the religious heritage. And they 
find it difficult to apply what they have 
been taught to their own situations. They 
may be helped by having them report on 
what they have done in practical situations. 
An important device for assistance here is 
laboratory schools in the summer when stu- 
dents are guided in the actual practice of 
religious leadership. 


The leadership problem cannot be solved 
by merely borrowing teachers with public 
school experience — many of these do not 
know enough about religion. They have 
had experience of listening to sermons, etc., 
but not enough experience in talking to 
others about experience of the supernatural. 
Witnessing to such experiences should be 
made a more normal exchange among adults. 
One helpful source for such training (men- 
tioned by a Catholic leader) is A Catechism 
of Christian Doctrine, published by St. An- 
thony Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey, for 
$1.00. 


There are certain basic needs of all students 
preparing for religious leadership. All need 
substantial backgrounds in Bible, theology, 
church history. They need guidance in the 
use of counseling and at least elementary 
training in psychotherapy, and these should 
be a part of their training. They need some 
knowledge of anthropology — the church is 
inevitably involved in world relationships, 
and we must know more about other peoples. 
Students need to know how to worship, how 
to pray; and our materials offering help in 
this field are meager. Provision should be 
made for gaining experience in a variety of 
situations, the opportunity to grow by taking 
responsibility or by associating with others 
who have responsibility. Teachers in one 
age group should have contact with those in 
other groups so as to gain perspective. Read- 
ing should be encouraged — tough material, 
not just simple and “watered down” materials. 
Graduate schools should provide a “School 
of Religion,” where students can have expefi- 
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ence in constructing curricula and in using 
curriculum units under supervision. 

We should make continual appraisals of 
our leadership training programs. What suc- 
cess are we having? Why is it difficult to 
secure enrollments? What patterns should 
be revamped? (Two books mentioned as be- 
ing helpful for teachers wishing to under- 
stand children at different ages are: Two 
Decades of Life, by Merry and Merry; and 
A Study of Young Life, by Ruth Strang.) 

3. Inservice Training 

Teachers in the church school should 
be assisted to form adequate lesson plans. 
Wherever possible the teacher should pre- 
pare her own rather than use materials pre- 
pared by others. She should have the oppor- 
tunity to observe experienced teachers at 
work and to do practice teaching under super- 
vision. Class room demonstrations of good 
teaching are helpful. General participation 
by the class should be encouraged — pupils 
learn what they themselves engage in — not 
what they 4ear from others. 

4. Teachers and Parents 

How soon can a child be introduced to the 
idea of God? Ideally the home should be so 
permeated with religious faith that the child 
should not be able to remember a time when 
he was first introduced to the idea of God. 
The teacher will be faced with the problem 
of children whose experience of God has 
been negative—broken homes, profanity, 
God as a “great eye” who watches for faults. 
Clinics should be held to help parents. The 
church should furnish persons who can act 
in loco parentis to children who have not ex- 
perienced love and understanding. Directors 
should be able to work with parents as well 
as with children — children belong to parents, 
and we have no right to ignore the parents. 
Organize a parents’ council, committees for 
parents of each age group. Teachers are 
sometimes “enemies”—threats to parents 
who are immature or inadequate. Home 
visitation is essential in any program of reli- 
gious education. The teacher's responsibility 
is to assist the parents; the latter are the “first 
teachers” of religion. 

5. Military Personnel 
Many persons now in military service will 
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be leaders in the church tomorrow. Leader- 
ship—lay and professional—in coming 
years likely will have had some experience 
in the service. It is therefore desirable for 
denominations, individual congregations, col- 
leges and seminaries to be conversant with 
problems rising out of military service. Steps 
taken might include constructive preparation 
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by the church and home prior to military ser- 
vice, a warm and continuing contact during 
the period of service, and a genuine accept- 
ance and use of returning personnel. Service 
Chaplains wherever stationed seek to assist 
in a vital spiritual ministry, character guid- 
ance materials and good church relations. 
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HE SEMINAR charged with determining 
“the place of theology in religious edu- 
cation in general and at various age levels,” 
was composed of twenty-eight other mem- 
bers. The discussion of the group may be sum- 
marized under three headings, (1) The Na- 
ture of Theology, (2) Relation of Theology 
to Religious Education and (3) Making The- 
ology Relevant. 


I. The Nature of Theology 


Theology is grounded in experience with- 
in a religious community. 

Experience is objective-subjective. The 
objective side of experience is the datum of 
the past, the rich wholeness of the heritage 
antecedent to any one of us. Designated by 
some philosophers as “the Given,” it is more 
commonly called “heritage,” “tradition,” or 
“revelation.” For the religious community 
this is essentially God's self-disclosure, His 
mighty acts in history, His revelation of Him- 
self to man. But the “Given” also includes 
the responses of man to the revelation of God. 
The response of man is both religious and 
theological. For each person the “Heritage” 


is both what God has said and how the reli- 
gious community has responded through the 
centuries. This is to say, there is the Word 
from God and there is the cultus and the 
theology of the religious community. The- 
ology is not to be conceived of as static, as 
though it were a timeless norm, but as dy- 
namic, moving through the life of the reli- 
gious community, to confront each person 
and make demands upon him. In the opinion 
of some members of the seminar, this is very 
close to the Whiteheadian interpretation of 
experience as having a vector-quality, where- 
by the past moves into the present. 

The subjective side of experience is how 
each person responds to the “Heritage” medi- 
ated through his religious community. This 
is primarily the response to God in the Di- 
vine-Human Encounter. This is the inward 
appropriation of the objective datum. Here 
is the locus of religious experience: the re- 
sponse of the self in trust, in commitment, in 
worship, in obedience to the self-disclosure 
of God. It is obvious, of course, that as the 
“Heritage” is more or less different for the 
three traditions — Protestant, Catholic, Jew- 
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ish — so the appropriation and response will 
be correspondingly different. 

The Divine-Human Encounter takes 
place within community. Both Judaism and 
Christianity constitute religious communities 
through which the revelation of God is medi- 
ated and in which each person is confronted 
by the sovereign Lord. The Church is the 
bearer of the “Revelation” and the matrix 
of faith. 


The application of theology is man’s at- 
tempt to define what his experience has 
meant and continues to mean. It is his 
effort to explicate his encounter with God. 
Some members of the seminar would consider 
theology as a reflection upon religious experi- 
ence. They hold that theology abstracts sali- 
ent ideas from the concrete wholeness of ex- 
perience, thereby conceptualizing experience. 
But the theological formulation, the doctrine, 
must not be confused with, or become a sub- 
stitute for, the Reality it seeks to make clear. 
The theological inquiry is the critical in- 
quiry into the meaning of religious experi- 
ence and the biblical-historical interpretations 
of religious experience. It is also a creative 
inquiry because as it inquires into the mean- 
ing of experience the experience itself be- 
comes more revelatory, the result of clarifica- 
tion. As it structures experience it thereby 
illumines experience with fuller meaning and 
at the same time prepares both the indi- 
vidual and the community for still richer ex- 
perience, which in turn will need clarifica- 
tion by further theological inquiry. Thus, 
theology is dynamic not static, for it is related 
dialectically to on-going experience, and it 
is, at least ideally, subject to self-criticism. 

To other seminar members the body of 
theological truth is passed from one genera- 
tion to the next through instruction and 
study. Its dynamic quality is evidenced in 
the application of theological truth to new 
experiences in a changing society and to the 
clarification of meaning which results from 
study. In this view theology does not result 
from experience but is applicable to experi- 
ence and able to be understood at times 
through experience. 

Theology is functional in interpreting the 
heritage of the past to the present, in helping 
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the religious community to resist pagan and 
secular inroads, and in leading to new in- 
sights in theological subject-matter. 

Theology, however, never completely cap- 
tures the fullness of religious experience. 
There is always a beyondness which is in- 
expressible, for which the tools of rational 
inquiry are not adequate. There is a tran- 
scendent Mystery which defies the rational 
to contain it. This is not to say, however, 
that the transcendent is irrational. Faith 
moves beyond reason in commitment to God, 
while reason labors to clarify as best it can. 
Theology simply has its limitations. 

Il. Relation of Theology to 
Religious Education 

Once the seminar had defined theology as 
both a method by which to make explicit 
meanings inherent in religious experience 
and a systematic formulation of concepts, the 
question had to be met: Does theology gov- 
ern in the educational process, or do the 
findings of experimental science, or both? 
It was strongly insisted that dogma and sci- 
ence are not opposed. Dogma is simply a set 
of teachings, or principles, or doctrines, 
whether in theology or science. Any inquiry 
may become authoritarian and dogmatic, 
holding its dogmas closed to further research, 
but there is no inquiry without dogma. Sci- 
ence and dogma are not opposed; closed sys- 
tems and open inquiry are. 

The seminar consensus was that whatever 
the theological heritage, theology furnishes 
the presuppositions and the goals for religious 
education, while the methodology may be 
drawn in part from the best findings of sci- 
ence. It was generally held that the religious 
heritage for any of the three traditions con- 
tains a set of standards and concepts which 
are normative for religious education, but 
which must employ the insights gained from 
science for theological inculcation. That is to 
say, what the science of psychology has dis- 
covered about the way in which children learn 
should become a guide in all attempts at 
religious education. Theology informs reli- 
gious education as to ends; science as to 
means. But this is an oversimplification, for 
theology and science are not discretely sepa- 
rated. Theology itself offers a primary 
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means of religious education in the religious 
community, the koinonia. The emphasis, 
however, is that theological categories are 
primary, and scientific categories are second- 
ary. These two sets of categories must be 
kept in dialectical relationship. To relate 
God and man religious educators must be 
able to translate out of the theological frame- 
work into a socio-psychological framework. 
Interplay is required between ultimate and 
proximate objectives. The group sensed the 
truth in Professor Fallaw’s warning, “Chris- 
tian nurture may presently subside into arid 
dogmatics and our teaching program will 
prove something less than educative.” 


Ill. Making Theology Relevant 


The problem of making theology relevant 
is in part the problem of religious readiness. 
Since meaning can be clarified through ex- 
perience, both communal and personal, if 
the child can undergo an experience or a 
series of experiences in which the theological 
concept to be taught finds concrete expres- 
sion, the child is thereby made more ready for 
the concept itself. Such an experience might 
be worship in which the nearness of God is 
a felt experience and against which the be- 
ginnings of a theological doctrine can be 
understood. Yet even the initiation of the 
child into an experience artfully designed 
with reference to theology is dependent upon 
several factors. For instance, experience 
must be relevant to generic human needs (i.e. 
to be loved and accepted, freedom to grow, 
etc.), age-grouping differentia, individual 
characteristics, personal development as inti- 
mated in symbolization. Thus a socio-psy- 
chological understanding of these factors is 
vitally necessary. Moreover, any experience 
is generally related to previous experience. 
We see what we are prepared to see. In us- 
ing the word God, for example, the extent of 
the meaning implicit in the word is de- 
pendent on its use in previous experiences of 
the child. Experiences upon which positive 
theological construction can be built are de- 
pendent on several scientific data as well as 
antecedent experience. It was proposed by 


*Wesner Fallaw, ‘“I'rends in Protestant Religious 
Education,” Religious Education, XLVIII (Jan.- 
Feb., 1953), p. 9. 
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the chairman and approved by common con- 
sent that religious education must develop a 
science of “religious readiness.” Much study 
and research are needed in this all important 
area. 


A second problem in making theology rele- 
vant is that of the media through which the- 
ology is mediated to children. Theology is 
mediated by parents in the primary com- 
munity, the home. But parents are often in- 
consistent in their teachings, discipline, at- 
titudes, and practices. They are often theo- 
logically illiterate. The problem of the home 
is in large part how to help parents to be- 
come mature, to be creative, and to become 
sensitive to the extent that they will be alert 
to guide children in making positive use of 
concrete situations. 


Theology is also mediated by the entire 
community. Life is social. Each child is a 
growing self within a sea of inter- and intra- 
personal relationships. The child lives in a 
social framework that is partly creative of 
him, that contributes ambiguity to his life, 
and that is partially involved in his responsi- 
bility, yet which does not vitiate personal 
responsibility. The child must be known in 
his whole context; therefore, case histories are 
valuable. No single theological answer will 
always be exactly applicable, because no two 
situations perfectly coincide. Any theologi- 
cal concept must meet the concrete demands 
of the social context. At least to recognize 
two-way traffic between the child and his 
social environment is to understand the neces- 
sity for a profounder relevance of theology 
than would be required were the child simply 
an abstraction from social reality. 

Theology is mediated by the religious com- 
munity, church or synagogue. It is primarily 
in the religious community that theological 
concepts are verbalized through creeds, teach- 
ing, and proclamacior. The problem then 
is to prevent theological teaching from being 
barely transmissive. How the child apper- 
ceives is equal in significance to what is trans- 
mitted. Stories and other techniques need 
careful evaluation. The child must some- 
how engage in the practices of the religious 
community to be able to experience the 
realities talked about. As one of the re- 
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source leaders put it, “You cannot learn to 
pray by talking about prayer.” Each religious 
community can, if it will, be the warm fel- 
lowship (i.e. Koinonia of the New Testa- 
ment or Synagogue of the Jews) permeating 
the life of each with the love and understand- 
ing it has through the grace of God. 


Three theological ideas were discussed by 
the seminar in trying to make concrete both 
the problem of relevance and possible solu- 
tions. These were God, tragedy, and sin. It 
would seem to sharpen the problem of rele- 
vance to summarize the salient points of each 
discussion. 


Three major concerns dominated the con- 
sideration of how to make the idea of God 
relevant to children. First, while God is 
like us, He is also unlike us. He is not an 
expanded human personality. God hides 
Himself: Deus absconditus. But God also 
is the God of grace who saves. He is both 
distant and near, both Creator and Redeemer. 
We make the idea of God too cheap and senti- 
mental, His providence too simple, and we 
consequently suffer disappointment. This 
constitutes a problem: how to give a child a 
full-orbed view of God, or whether to do so? 
If we do not do so, is religious education ful- 
filling its theological task? Second, children 
need a growing concept of God. As they 
grow, so must their concept of God grow. 
God is neither a cosmic butler nor a doting 
grandfather; yet many adults still have child- 
ish ideas of God. As children mature they 
must mature religiously and theologically, 
experiencing an expanding idea of God. The 
theological concept, God must be filled with 
the whole content God Himself gives in 
revelation. This puts responsibility upon 
teachers and parents that they have an en- 
larging concept of God, that they expand the 
child’s theological knowledge in correlation 
with his own maturation process instead of 
reiterating the same content irrespective of 
the child’s development, and that they do 
not try to inculcate a concept at one age which 
will have to be unlearned or corrected at an- 
other age. Third, by what human analogies 
does the religious educator teach about God? 
Is it fatherhood? But more than fatherhood 
needs to be taught. And what if the human 
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father is rejected by the child and becomes an 
impossible analogue for the divine Father- 
hood? It was felt that the love of God could 
be mediated through the mother in the home, 
or a friend (i.e. a teacher), so that few chil- 
dren are without some experience of a work- 
able analogy. The religious community, if it 
is a loving community, will have parental re- 
sponsibility and opportunity, and through it 
the steadfast love of the Father-God may 
be mediated to the Child. 


A second problem for discussion was: 
Should religious educators confront children 
with tragedy before tragedy comes? If they 
do, will they be in the business of making 
neurotics? If they do not, will their teach- 
ing be valid, since each of the three traditions 
within the Religious Education Association 
knows empirically the tragic dimension of 
history? Their histories are histories of suf- 
fering and yet of trust. It was pointed out 


that children cannot really be shielded. En- 
tertainment media prevent this. Little ones 
sense meaninglessness, separation, disrelation- 
They should not be surrounded by 


ships. 
illusions. Rather, each should be helped to 
selfhood by reference to what is. However, 
there was no thought within the group to re- 
late children to tragedy unnecessarily. The 
suggested course was charted between the 
Scylla of illusion and the Charybdis of over- 
exposure. That course was to build construc- 
tive, affirmative patterns today for cushion- 
ing for tomorrow. 


The question of how to make sin as a theo- 
logical concept relevant to children was most 
difficult and its resolution somewhat ambigu- 
ous. Some in the group seemed distressed 
over the danger of a morbid emphasis on 
sinfulness. It was insisted by some also that 
if and when sin is dealt with, it should be 
done not as an abstraction, generating false 
guilt feelings, put as a concretion. Not 
sinfulness per se, but this lie or that disobedi- 
ence must be faced. Others believed that a 
true understanding of sin as disobedience to 
God’s law could be developed and that par- 
ticular applications could be made as the 
occasion arose. Sin can be an over-simplica- 
tion and a too easy generalization. Actually 
a seeming defection may be an error, or, in the 
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case of children, the working of a lively 
imagination, or it may be due to mental ill 
health. The emphasis with children should 
be placed on positive rather than negative 
matters, i. e. on telling the truth, making them 
feel they cam, as well as ought to, tell the 
truth. But at what age does sin as an act ex- 
press itself? There would seem to be a rela- 
tivism here, for, while there is discipline in 
life at every stage, sin perhaps comes in when 
the child understands he has an obligation to 
God, or a responsibility before law and au- 
thority, or is in a recognized responsible rela- 
tionship to other selves. The seriousness of 
sin then would be relative to what the child 
is prepared for at each stage or level of ma- 
turity. This thought would find no general 
agreement, but it was the expression of 
several within the group. 
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That sin is social as well as personal found 
no disagreement. Religious education is re- 
sponsible not only for help to rebuild each 
person, but also for illumining him to see 
the social ramification of his actions. The 
healing process of God goes on in both 
social and personal life, and sin must always 
be seen in the context of redemption. 


Running through the entire seminar, some- 
times voiced but always an underlying as- 
sumption in every discussion, was the con- 
sciousness that there is a gracious working of 
God, and in His grace is man’s hope. Reli- 
gious educators are not substitutes for, but 
rather channels of, the grace of God. Only 
by the grace of God can religious education 
be fruitful. 





SUMMER LABORATORY 


Based upon eight years of pioneering research and experience in the relatively new field of train- 
ing leaders in the skills and understandings necessary for developing effective groups, the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development will hold its usual three-week summer laboratory session 
at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. The dates will be from June 20 through July 10. 


Approximately 125 applicants will be accepted for this session. Persons involved in problems of 
working with groups in a training, consultant, or leadership capacity in any field are invited to apply. 


The purpose of the training program is to sensitize leaders in all fields to the existence and nature 
of the dynamic forces operating in the small group and to help them gain skill in operating more ef- 
fectively in such a group. The training program is organized so that each trainee group of 15-20 
persons is enabled to use its own experience as a laboratory example of group development. Group 
skills of analysis and leadership are practiced through the use of role-playing and observer techniques. 
Concentrated clinics give training in the skills of the consul-:.t and the trainer in human relations 
skills. There is also opportunity to explore the role of the oe in the larger social environment in 
which it exists. Finally, a major portion of the last week of the Laboratory is spent in specific plan- 
ning and practicing application of Laboratory learnings to back-home jobs. 


The Laboratory research program in group behavior and training methods is an important part 
of the training, and the use of research tools which are within the range of the Laboratory training 
program is incorporated into the curriculum. 


The NTLGD is sponsored by the Division of Adult Education Service of the NEA and by the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics of the University of Michigan, with the cooperation of faculty 
members from the universities of California, Chicago, and Colorado, Harvard University, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, the Ohio State University, Teachers College at Columbia University, the University of 
Texas, and other educational institutions. Its year-round research and con>.'tation program is sup- 
ported by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. For further information, write to the 
NTLGD at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. ; 
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Climate for Learning. By MAURICE J. THOMAS 
land others]. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1953. 110 pages. $2.00. 

Seven lectures evidently beamed at school board 
members and delivered before a Tri-State Area 
School Study Council at the Cathedral of Learning 
are here given permanent form. In the main they 
could be described as hortatory, designed to encour- 
age fellow educators and fellow citizens to pursue 
the values we commonly share. The credo which 
they jointly support would include such affirima- 
tions as: 

“Education is the foundation stone upon 
which democracy rests” (p. 1); 

“No school system can operate effectively 
without the interest and support of the citizens 
of the community” (p. 9); 

“Teachers owe full allegiance to the duly- 
elected board of education. They should work 
harmoniously and effectively as possible in sup- 
port of the policies adopted by the board whether 
or not they believe those policies are sound” 
(p. 58); 

“The preservation of our freedom is depen- 
dent upon a strong program of universal educa- 
tion of our youth” (p. 66); 

“Above all, our youth must be taught that the 
home is a sacred institution, and our civilization 
will collapse if the home decays” (p. 71); etc. 
The lectures vary in quality and in interest. 


George S. Counts presents a pithy account of “The 
Soviet System of Mind Control” which demon- 
strates the conscious and systematic distortion of 


truth going on behind the Iron Curtain. No cor- 
responding analysis of our own distortions appears 
in the series. Harold Benjamin discusses “Evalu- 
ating the Curriculum” and places the responsibility 
upon the shoulders of local groups of citizens. He 
stresses, especially, the need of drawing talented 
members of the community into its classrooms to 
give their vital impetus to the learning process. 
The possibility that reactionary individuals or lo- 
cal groups may choose unwisely does not disturb 
him so much as the fear of some nation-wide, 
stream-lined, Papa-Knows-Best policy, rigidly en- 
forced from Washington. There was no mention 
of Pasadena. 

Other speakers touch upon the functions of the 
school board, the role of teacher organizations, the 
teaching of religious and racial tolerance, the prob- 
lem of discovering and recruiting talent for the 
teaching profession, the building of adaptable 
schools. 

Occasionally a speaker stops to record his op- 
position to sin: 

“I believe in democracy. I believe in the 
American home. I believe in the public school. 
But I believe in more than that. I believe in 
religion. .. .” 

At times one wonders whether the invention of 
lithoprinting, which makes it possible to make a 
permanent record of much that is ephemeral, was 
an unmixed blessing. — Lawrence E. Cole, Profes- 
sor of Psychology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


All God's Children: What Your Schools Can Do 
for Them. By JAMES KELLER. New York: 
Garden City Books, 1953. 292 pages. $2.00. 
All God's Children will be welcomed by Ameri- 

can educators who have become increasingly 

alarmed at the cavalier manner in which men with- 
out religion have tried to shape school policy. The 
author’s defense of God's rights will be found chal- 
lenging, even revolutionary, although presented in 

a calm, factual way. The practicality of the book 

is its most distinguishing feature and should guar- 

antee wide acceptance of its general thesis. 

The book departs from all earlier programs con- 
structed to bring some religion into our public 
schools. It does not deal with such activities as 
“Released-time” classes, Bible reading, or classes 
in the minimum essentials of religion. Father 
Keller has stated the function of his work in this 
wise: “The basic need is the recognition of God 
in every subject matter of the curriculum when- 
ever the facts themselves require that recognition” 
(p. XV.) The reviewer was impressed by the 
concrete suggestions offered to achieve that goal. 
Certainly, this stimulating volume will do much to 
answer the challenge made by the American Coun- 
cil on Education in its 1953 report, The Function 
of the Public Schools in Dealing with Religion. 
In that report the Council urged the development 
of a program whereby a factual study of religion 
is made when and where intrinsic to general edu- 
cation. But the Council alse regretfully announced 
that no school system had yet attacked this task 
which would solve a requirement of fundamental 
general education. School administrators then 
should welcome All God’s Children for its definite 
suggestions in this area of education. 

The book should also prove an invaluable aid 
in counselling. In it one finds our young people 
challenged to enter the teaching profession and 
our teachers encouraged to match the fire of a 
secularist with equal zeal for America’s noblest 
traditions. The reviewer is confident that many 
discouraged young teachers with religious convic- 
tions will find new life in the pages of this vol- 
ume. I know of no other book which provides so 
much helpful material to halt the noisy unrepre- 
sentative minority which all but banished God 
from the schools at the very time that our nation 
was defending religion the world over. All God's 
Children is a thought-provoking book whici de- 
serves the attention of administrators, teachers, and 
students for the teaching profession. — John T. 
Foudy, Assistant Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools, San Francisco, California. 
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The Social Psychology of Prejudice. By GERHART 
SAENGER. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953. 304 pages. $4.00. 

Intended to serve both students and professional 
people, this book is addressed to all who in their 
roles as citizens or professional people “deal with 
the prevention and cure of prejudice and discrim- 
ination.” The four parts of the book are entitled: 
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I. The Problem of Prejudice and Discrim- 


ination 

II]. What Causes Prejudice and Discrimi- 
nation? 

III. What Can Be Done about Prejudice and 
Discrimination? 


IV. In Conclusion 

These topics give the reader a fair picture of the 
scope of the book. As Otto Klineberg points out 
in his Foreword, “there are at least some facts in 
the possession of psychologists and social scientists 
which are really capable of transforming human 
relations.” These facts are forcefully presented in 
this volume. Unfortunately, in an effort to appeal 
to the layman, the author often fails to present the 
evidence which would enable the reader to discrim- 
inate experimentally tested facts from extrapota- 
tions from limited data or the invalidated opinions 
of experts (including the author). While the 
original sources are cited, I suspect that few readers 
will take the trouble to consult them. 

The position of the author is clear. He feels 
strongly that prejudice should be eradicated. While 
this reviewer and most of the book’s readers will 
agree with his thesis, the writer’s obvious emo- 
tional involvement may make the reader suspect 
even assertions which could be supported by evi- 
dence. 

The chapters most relevant to the interests of 
the religious educator are entitled “Learning and 
Experience in the Genesis of Prejudice” and “The 
Dynamics of Re-education.” 

In general, the author seems to be at his best 
in the section dealing with the reduction of preju- 
dice. Particularly exciting is the chapter “Fight- 
ing Discrimination and Segregation,” where the 
author draws from his own and other research to 
give dramatic illustrations of successful reduction 
of discrimination. 

While the book is marred by occasional lapses 
in grammar and reporting of research, it should 
be a useful aid in the fight to improve intercul- 
tural relations. — Wilbert J. McKeachie, Professor 
of Psychology, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 
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What Is God Like? By ROBBIE TRENT. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 62 pages. 
$2.00. 

This book has the imaginative story of the dis- 
ciple Philip, and his quest for and discovery of 
what God is like. It is written for boys and girls 
of junior age or over. Philip is pictured as asking 
questions of his father, a wise understanding man. 
Why do some sea shells have five rings and some 
seven? Who made the sun? Why do date palms 
grow from date seeds? Did Moses really see and 
talk to God? Why does God let men kill each 
other? What is God like? 

How one reacts to a hook depends upon his 
point of view, his biases, -uggle points, and con- 
victions. The value of th book will depend then 
upon one’s convictions about the frame of refer- 
ence. 

Philip’s questions which he, as a boy, asks about 
nature are the same that children ask today. Philip's 
father’s answers leap too quickly to a final answer 
God, the creator. Genuine feeling for the wonder 
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and mystery of life and for the implications of the 
dependability in the universe come slowly. They 
come to one after many, many experiences. They’re 
a part of a growth process. Under what condition 
the testimony of another, such as the one given in 
this book, is valuable is a difficult question. Any- 
one hoping to use the book meaningfully will need 
to consider this question carefully. 

Now and then a hint is given that Jesus was not 
happy about the dependence on the super-natural. 

All Capernaum had heard of the loaves and the 
fishes. People were urging Jesus to be their king. 
“You want food for your stomachs,’ he told them. 
‘I came to bring you eternal life in God. I am the 
bread of life. He that cometh to me shall never 
hunger and he that believeth on me shall never 
thirst.” For the most part, however, the super- 
natural predominates in the story. 

k seems to imply answers that are too 
easy to questions on which our age must focus. 
What is the church’s role in the healing ministry 
in the days of psychiatry, psycho-somatic medicine 
and wonder drugs? What are the implications of 
a faith that ministers to the sick, the worn, the 
disillusioned, the skeptic, the discouraged? How 
does one grow from childhood to adulthood into 
such a faith? How may one become a person who 
can release genuine redemptive (healing) love — 
a love which will bring peace and forgiveness to 
others? Is God most meaningfully reached through 
the story of the man Philip’s conviction that Jesus 
shows what God is like? If so, what does the edu- 
cative process need to include beside the verbaliz- 
ing of this belief? If not, what guidance will bring 
the conviction that God is? 

These are some of the questions on which adults 
need to ponder. They may well add: how may 
children be guided so that answers to such ques- 
tions come from an inner depth and awareness and 
not from the appropriation of the testimony of an- 
other. 

As mentioned above how one values this book 
will depend upon his frame of reference. If the 
reader accepts that of the author, he'll find the book 
useful. — Edna L. Acheson, Palo Alto, California. 
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Our Public Schools, Christian or Secular. By REN- 
WICK HARPER MARTIN. Pittsburgh: National 
Reform Association, 1952. 152 pages. $2.00. 
The functions of the public school increase in 

modern society. The attempt to exclude religious 
teaching departs from the historical function of 
our schools: to build sound character as well as to 
instruct. Modern secularism deprives the student 
of his birthright, the right to correlate his factual 
knowledge with religious knowledge and values at 
the public school level. To this thesis Dr. Martin 
has dedicated himself. 

Dr. Martin reviews carefully the McCollum 
Case. The logical results of such a decision 
make morality a matter of secular interpretation to 
students, contrary to basic tenets of our culture 
which hold our moral codes to be of religious sig- 
nificance. Secular morality without religion may 
lead to “isms” and dogma contrived to supplant 
religious influences. Such public education is not 
neutral, but against religion. 

In solving the problem Dr. Martin is less spe- 

















“The publication of Victor Murray's great book is an important event.”* 


Education Into Religion 
by A. Victor Murray 


Says the author: “Before anyone can be turned loose to teach anything to anybody, he (or she) 
ought to know why he is doing it, what he hopes to achieve by it, how he ought to do 
it, what are the difficulties in the road, and . . . what is the ‘big idea’ behind the whole 
thing. These questions the book attempts to answer.” 


*Elton Trueblood says in the Foreword: “Not for a long time has the thoughtful reader had 
the chance to consider the problems of religious education with the help of a disci- 
plined mind that is, at the same time, reverent, philosophical and practical . . . a treat- 
ment remarkable for both its maturity and its wholeness.” 


Chapter Titles: The Dilemma of Religious Education, Some Fallacies of Method, The Bible in Educa- 
tion, The Historical Method, Stages of Growth, The Education of the Emotions: (1), Natural 
Religion, Standards, Doctrine, Scepticism and Infallibility, The Christian Community, The 
Education of The Emotions: (2), Worship, Fundamental Aims. $3.00 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
calls this book “stimulating, distinguished, valuable and timely.” 


Great Ideas of The Bible 


OUTLINED FOR MODERNS 


by Ryllis Goslin Lynip 
With selected passages from The Moffatt Bible 


“It should be a welcome aid,” adds Dr. Fosdick, “to many individuals, families 
and church schools.” 


The Religious Book Club says: “This is the first of two volumes designed to 
present the essential ideas of the Bible in a form understandable and readily 
graspable by people trained in modern ways of thinking.” 


This modern presentation of the Bible will challenge the thinking of today’s youth and 
young adults. Written without reference to any particular doctrine or creed, it will provide 
religious trainers and public educators with an invaluable aid in the perplexing but urgent task 
of presenting moral and spiritual ideas in the classroom. Volume ! is centered around The 
Nature of God and Man, The Meaning of Right and Wrong and The Ideas of Jesus. $2.75 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS @ NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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cific. He favors “religion” but not “sectarianism” 
in the public schools. However, what “religion” 
is may be a matter of interpretation. Dr. Martin 
favors instruction by the classroom teacher to the 
“released time” approach. Can the teacher be 
“non-sectarian” without theological preference? 
Even the placing of Bibles on the desks of teachers 
and students, advocated by Dr. Martin, does not 
solve the problem of content. What content shall 
be selected? What interpretation shall be given? 
This area of specifics has concerned religious and 
secular forces alike. In this area Dr. Martin is 
less helpful. 

Despite the complexity of the problem, Dr. Mar- 
tin’s analysis is courageous and important. He 
dares to wrestle with one of the foremost problems 
of our day. — J. — re Ohio. 


The Gospel of the Spirit: A Study in the Fourth 
By ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL AND 
ERIC LANE TiTus. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. 190 pages. $2.50. 


This compact and readable book bypasses ques- 
tions of authorship and date and concentrates on 
the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel. It as- 
sumes that the Gospel is not the account of an 
eyewitness, but an interpretation based on the 
Synoptic Gospels, Acts, the letters of Paul, and 
other tradition. Its author wrote to replace rather 
than merely supplement the existing Gospels. He 
wrote first of all for a select group in the Gentile 
world, and beyond that for the Gentile world in 
general. The Gospel is related to the Gnostic 
patterns of thought rather than to Greek philoso- 
phy; the influence of the latter is negligible. How- 
ever, the writer uses Gnostic patterns of thought 
to oppose the basic drive of Gnosticism. 

The Gospel consistently represents Jesus as di- 
vine. This divinity is not traced to a special birth, 
nor was it present during Jesus’ early years; it be- 
gan at baptism; that was the moment of incarna- 
tion. The central affirmation of this book is that 
the descent of the Spirit without measure brought 
a radical break in the life of Jesus; only the life 
following the coming of the Spirit has revelatory 
significance. The ultimate purpose of the coming 
of the Spirit on Jesus was that men mignt receive 
the Spirit and “become divine.” The function of 
the death of Jesus was not to expiate sins but to 
effect the glorification of Jesus and the gift of the 
Spirit to men. use Jesus is fully possessed by 
the Spirit, or rather, “is the Spirit,” he reveals 
God in a unique and effective way. It is the gift 
of the Spirit which bestows on men eternal life — 
now. Futuristic eschatology and judgment fade 
out of the picture. 

The book contains numerous penetrating obser- 
vations about the literary character and methods of 
the Gospel and about its content. Its emphasis on 
the divine nature of Jesus, his life and work as 
divine revelation, and the close tie between him 
and the work of the Spirit in the Church are true 
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to the Gospel position. I think the book under- 
estimates the Gospel’s link with early and indepen- 
dent tradition from Jerusalem. Reference to a 
concordance will raise a question whether the 
Spirit is quite so central a theme in this Gospel as 
the authors claim. The statement that “Jesus és 
the Spirit” (p. 137) oversimplifies. Furthermore, 
the earlier life of Jesus and his life after baptism 
are wrongly made completely separate: “prior to 
the descent of the Spirit, Jesus of Nazareth was 
not particularly distinctive. . . . The descent of the 
Spirit made the great change . . . he ceases to be 
the man, Jesus of Nazareth; he is the divine Son of 
God” (p. 136). This is either rhetorical over- 
statement or docetic distortion. “Finally, the Gos- 
pel’s emphasis on the present reality of eternal life 
and judgment does not mean complete elimination 
of ideas of future life and judgment. To claim 
that it does, the writers have to take the “last day” 
to mean the day of crucifixion. 

This is a meaty and stimulating book, but I 
think it needs the above corrections. — Floyd V. 
Filson, Professor of New Testament, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Construction of Educational and Personnel Tests. 
By KENNETH L. BEAM. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1953. 231 pages. $4.50. 
The author is Professor of Psychology at Baylor 

University. He has done considerable work as a 

consultant in personnel work, and knows the needs 

for better testing materials in various fields. This 
book deals primarily with principles of testing, 
test construction, and use of tests in diagnoses by 
examiners and interviewers. The author's chief 
problems are how to make tests objective and how 
to adapt them to given situations. While dealing 
with the simpler forms of tests — true-false, mul- 
tiple choice, completion, and matching, he also 
evaluates the essay type of examination, and some 
performance tests. He avoids statistical methods 
largely but assumes knowledge in that field as es- 
sential. His emphasis is on the need for job-analy- 
sis, careful item study to make all parts of a test 
relevant and significant, objectivity in scoring, and 
interpretation of findings. In the appendices he 
gives a more extended illustration of how specific 
tests were constructed and used. The book is an 
elementary text but deals frankly with problems 
in making tests useful as diagnostic instruments 
and in adapting them to given situations. It should 
be read by religious and social workers interested 
in making measurement a more important factor 

in educational programs. There are few g 

standardized tests for religious educators, but there 

are urgent needs for those who can both build tests 
and administer them. Dr. Beam uses language 
that is not too technical and that is most practical. 

— Ernest J. Chave, Professor Emeritus, University 

of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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